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CHAPTER I. 

THE PUBLIC-HOUSE. 

The weather had been dim and wild all day, and the sea 
had begun to tumble in heavily from the south-west ; but 
when the fishermen had gathered round the fire inside the 
screen, there was one matter of congratulation among them 
all : there was not one single boat out j the catch had been 
good, the hucksters had been ready, the fish were gone, the 
money was paid, the women were seeing to the nets, and 
each man had in his pocket a sum of money allowed him by 
his wife for liquor. If he chose to spend it that night, he 
could spend it ; if not, he could leave some of it for another 
night ; but so long as he did not come to bed with his boots 
on, every married man there was as free as if he were a 
bachelor. As the head lady of the place, Mrs. Price, said, 
**They have arnt their money, God bless 'em, and arnt it 
hard ; let 'em have some good company together.'' And so 
these wicked women, not having the fear of the League be- 
fore their eyes, had made their husbands strip and dry, given 
them their suppers, taken their money from them, given them 
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half-a-crown apiece, and sent them off to the Oakshott Arms 
for a gossip, while they turned to hanging out the nets. A 
most reprehensible body of women, doubtless, but certainly 
with a set of hard-working and affectionate husbands. The 
bachelors, it may be remarked, stayed and helped the un- 
married girls with the nets, and a kiss or a squeeze of the 
hand from a handsome young sailor is much the same, 
whether he be as dry as a dandy or as wet as a shag : and a 
saunter home to the house with him may be made as plea- 
sant in a furious south-westerly gale on a dark night, as in a 
bright June day under towering elms, with flowers round 
your feet at every tread ; at least it would seem so, for a 
great deal of honest love-making went on that night, both on 
the beach and in front of the cottage-doors, until the bache- 
lors were driven away through the rain and wind by mothers 
to join their seniors inside the screen at the Oakshott Arms, 
down on the beach. 

How it blew, and how delightful it was to hear it blow I 
How it roared in the chimney, and blew at the door like a 
hungry wolf wishing for their blood ! That morning they 
had been all out together, not ten miles between any of them, 
and nearly all over-loaded. Captain Joyce, at the windy 
Preventive Station on the Point, had looked more than once 
at his barometer, and then had fired a gun every five minutes 
until they turned and came home, the last of them in a heavy 
tumbling sea, which got up with wonderful rapidity, for a 
strong wind had met the tide. They were very deep, and 
it had been a question with the last of them whether they 
should part with their fish or no, but they had held by their 
fish. Between the walls of ugly green water which broke 
audibly on the rocks in the lee, only being able to show a 
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rag of sail, these last men had held on, keeping the boys 
baling, with two oars out to leeward, and had won the har- 
bour: sometimes upon the top of a wave, when they could 
see the women grouped upon the beach watching them, and 
Prout the landlord, with his apron, looking on from the pub- 
lic-house door, which they might never enter again ; «ome* 
times deep in the trough, when they could only see the mast 
of the next boat like a brown spike above the wind-driven 
foam : — these men had held on and won, though death was 
a little nearer to them than usual. Now the fish were sold, 
the boat was safe, the nets were out to dry, the wives had 
the money, and they were inside the screen with their grog 
and their tobacco, while the wind was impotently getting up 
outside. Where is the man who will look one in the face 
and say that they had not earned a little innocent pleasure, 
and that they were not better there than anywhere else ? 

Mr. Prout, the landlord, was a very sensible man; he 
knew perfectly well that the married men would have their 
supper before they came there, and that the bachelors would 
want some when they came, so he had it ready for them ; 
and the young men. When they had torn themselves away 
from the young women, found themselves in the presence 
of a large hot pie which the landlord had cut open. The 
moment a young man smelt that pie as he came in, he called 
for a pint of beer, drew a stool, and sat down without any 
further questioning. The steam out of the pie mingled with 
the steam of the undried clothes of the young bachelors, 
and made a scent like a mixture of haunch of venison and 
bromine, with a soup^on of tobaccOi The elders, who had 
been dried, looked on approvingly. 

"Cut away, boys," said the-^ landlord; "cut and come 

1 — a 
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again. That cost me nothing but the pie-crust and the fuel 
to cook it, and it shan't cost you anything. No charge for 
supper to-night" 

" What is it ?" said one young man who had helped him- 
self and was looking at his plate with a pleased expression. 

"Venison, my lad," said Mr. Prout; "my lord's own 
venison, sent by his own hand." 

" It's too good for the likes of me," said the young man, 
laughing ; " but here goes." 

" Nothing is too good for the likes of a man as brought 
his boat in as you brought yours," said Mr. Prout " Why, 
you are wet now, my lad ; take a drain of this. Take drains 
all round, you lads, and pay when two Fridays come in one 
week. You sleep single and cold now ; here's to the time 
when you may all sleep double and warm." 

There was no resisting the landlord : the venison pie dis- 
appeared very rapidly ; the dish was moved away by the 
maid, and the wet young men settled themselves among their 
drier elders, and steamed before the blazing fire until they 
too were dry. 

At first it was too delightfully comfortable for conversa- 
tion ; they were packed close together, like herrings in a 
barrel, and each man could feel his neighbour's body, which 
is a sort of company. Then everybody knew what anybody 
else would say, which was also very comfortable. So they 
sat and smoked, and drank warm liquors for a little while, 
and no one said anything. At last Mr. Prout, standing be- 
fore the fire beaming, thought that he would start the con- 
versation by saying exactly what he was perfectly sure 
any one else would have said. 

*'It's blowing hard, Master Dixon." 
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Master Dixon moved a polite amendment to this by taking 
his pipe out of his mouth and saying — 

" It's blowing darned hard." 

Old Horton ought to have been addressed first, as the 
oldest man in the company, and he let them know it. He 
took his pipe from his mouth and looked round ; there was 
a general attention. 

" It's blowing," he said, " at this present minute as hard 
as it's blown for forty year, and it's going to blow harder." 
Then he put his pipe in his mouth again, and there was silence. 

It is noticeable that whenever it blows, it blows harder 
than it has done for forty years. 

But only for one moment, a quiet voice from the end of 
the screen said — 

" You think so, do you, Horton ? I am very much of the 
same opinion myself." 

Every one rose and looked, while a man came forward to 
the fire, and, taking a chair, sat down and warmed his hands 
by the blaze. His figure was tall and athletic ; his face very 
brown, with a light yellow beard ; his expression dreamy and 
inscrutable j his dress like that of a sailor. 

** Sit down, my dear people," he said : and they sat down 
in silence. 

" Are all the boats in ?" 

" All, my lord." 

"I think," he said, dreamily, ^'that we ought to give 
thanks to God for that, each one of us, before we go to bed. 
I do not see how we could do otherwise. I think that it 
would be only decent. Not that I wish any man to give 
thanks to God on my account : I only make the suggestion." 
And then the conversation flagged. 
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"I wish, Mr. Prout/' said Lord Oakshott, "for a glass of 
warm beer, and I shall smoke my cigar here among you all. 
I am not easy in my mind. My cousin wrote to me from 
Cherbourg to say that he would be with me to-day, if the 
weather served ; now the weather has served, and I am very 
anxious. Make room for me by you, Horton ; I am keep- 
ing the fire from every one." 

He sat down quite contentedly among them, and now that 
the ice was broken they were not a bit afraid of him. 

" When was Sir Arthur to sail, my lord ?" said a young 
man. 

*' That I cannot tell you," said Lord Oakshott ; " he said 
he would be here to-day. Here is his letter : — * I will be in 
harbour with you on the evening of the isth.* I am very 
anxious." 

" What is Sir Arthur's new yacht like, my lord ?" asked old 
Horton. " I have never seen her." 

" Oh, one of these 2So-ton American-fashioned schooners ; 
a keel ship ; a rare sea-boat ; weather anything. He is going 
to sail her across the Atlantic, he says." 

" Has he spare spars on board ?*' said Horton. 

" He always carries them," said Lord Oakshott ; " and he 
is under-sparred as it is. He is not in racing trim." 

" A good thing for him," said old Horton. 

There was a crash overhead at this moment, and Mrs, 
Prout was heard screaming upstafrs. Prout ran out, and 
soon came back, sa3ang that it was only one of the chimney- 
pots, and that Mrs. Prout was quite quiet again. The con- 
versation went on : — 

" What crew had he, my lord ?" said Horton. 

" I suppose a common crew," said Lord Oakshott. 



\. 
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'' Sir Arthur is too fine a sailor to make this little harbour 
to-night," said old Horton. " If he sailed at all, he has run 
under Portland ; make your mind easy, my lord." 

" I cannot quite do that, he is so desperately rash j and 
I could not have anything happen to him for fifty thousand 
pounds." 

A dead silence showed that sentiment did not meet the 
views of the company at all Sir Arthur was next in suc« 
cession, and Lord Oakshott was unmarried. If Lord 
Oakshott had been looking at his tenants' faces, he would 
have seen that there was not one of them would have given 
fifty shillings or fifty pence to save Sir Arthur from drown- 
ing. 

" Well," said Lord Oakshott, " I shall stay here to-night; 
I could not get a wink of sleep up at the Castle in this 
howling weather, and Arthur at sea. Prout, get me a bed 
ready. I will sit here with you men and talk. I must have 
company ; that Castle would drive a man mad." 

" It is lonesome," said old Horton, " but it would be lone- 
somer still if you were to leave it ; your study window in the 
tower, my lord, makes a beacon for us, as good as Eddy- 
stone. When we are far out at night, in all weathers, we 
see your lonely light burning up there, and we think my 
lord is up there at his books ; and however wild the weather 
may be, it makes us feel homely and comfortable." 

" I should comfort some one," said Lord Oakshott, " for I 
am little comfort to myself." 

" You are some to us in bad winters, my lord ; but, as I 
was saying, we make a beacon of that reading-lamp of yours. 
I and my grandson were out in the little yawl one night, 
and it came on from the south-east, and I couldn't tell where 
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we were, and I kept the spritsail only on her and let her 
drive, as I thought, to kingdom come : and all of a sudden 
my boy sings out, * Get the foresail on her and luff her : 
there's my lord's light in the tower ; we are all right/ And 
so we were. You little thought, while you were up there 
with your books, that we were blessing you for not having 
gone to bed." 

** Shall I always keep a light burning?" said Lord Oak- 
shott ; " always, until the sea gives up its dead ?" 

** The sea will never give up its dead, my lord, until the 
day of judgment," said old Horton, very solemnly. 

** I suppose not," said Lord Oakshott ; " I think that I 
will build a lighthouse in the park, and leave funds to keep 
the light burning ; for when I am dead the light in my 
study window will be dark for ever. Arthur will never go 
there." 

There was more talk on indifferent matters, principally 
about the gale, which was certainly doing itself justice. 
One by one the tired fishermen went out into the wild wind 
to their homes, and at last Lord Oakshott went to bed, 
with the wind howling at his window as if it would tear his 
flesh. 

CHAPTER n. 

THE SHIPWRECK. 

In the very early morning there was a great cry and a hurry- 
ing to and fro. Prout was in Lord Oakshott's room, shaking 
him by the shoulder, and he bounced out of bed. " What 
the devil is it ?" he cried. " Is it Arthur^ s yacht T 
" No, my lord. It is the poor Albion^ the Poole and 
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Cherbourg steamer. Lost her place in the night, my lord, 
and fighting for her life so bravely. Oh, poor Jeffreys ! poor 
Jeffreys !" 

Lord Oakshott ran out with his clothes put hurriedly on, 
and stumbled over in the blast which met him. When he 
was ten yards from the door, he saw that all was over, and 
that that ship would sail no more for ever. 

Beyond the surf, which raged and rushed at his (ieet, 
there were walls after walls of green sea-water following one 
another inexorably, and combing over in the expectation of 
their hideous death. Among these walls of water was the 
Albion^ fighting them stoutly and bravely to the last, 
without the slightest hope of mercy or of safety. Her 
steam-pipes were roaring, and her wheels were tearing into 
the grim sides of the waves ; she knew she must die, but 
she was dying fiercely, like a true English ship. At one 
time, as her bows lifted, you could see the whole of her 
bare deck, two men at the wheel, and Jeffreys steadfast on 
the bridge ; the crew and apparently three or four passengers 
huddled under the forecastle, — thank God, no women ! 
Then you only saw her stern as it rose over a wave, and 
then her deck again. It was maddening, but there was no- 
thing to be done but to walk wildly up and down. 

" Where will she touch T said Lord Oakshott, shouting 
into old Horton*s ear. 

" On the outer land in one minute." 

Almost as he spoke she touched it with her stem and 
broached to ; three or four green seas leaped over her and 
hid the deck, which was towards them, from their view. 
The larboard paddle-box, the one in the air, burst with a 
noise like thunder, and then everything was utter ruin and 
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confusion : men struggling amidst the broken ruin of the ship 
in the leeward of the hull 

Half-a-dozen ropes had been ready, and half-a-dozen 
young men were in the surf with the ropes round their waists, 
at once : one of them was Lord Oakshott ; a floating com- 
panion-ladder struck him heavily on the chest, but there 
were two wild, clutching, sinking hands before him in the 
horrible hell-broth, and he dashed on and seized one. In 
another instant he was thrown down badly bruised and half- 
stunned, but he held on by that hand, swearing to him- 
self that his grip should only be loosened by his own death. 
He felt the rope tighten round his chest, and he knew that 
they were dragging him on shore. In a few moments he 
was lying half dead upon the sand, on the body of another 
man, the man he had saved. He rose, staggered, and then 
looked into the man's face. It was Captain Jeffreys, the man 
of all others he wished to see. 

Jeffreys was soon himself again, though very badly hurt ; 
they had told him the name of the man who had saved him, 
and when Lord Oakshott came to him he sat up on the land 
and put his hand towards him feebly. Lord Oakshott knelt 
by him and said — 

" Jeffreys, I want you to listen to me. When did you sail 
from Cherbourg, old man ?" 

" Yesterday noon." 

« Had Sir Arthur sailed T 

" Yes ; three hours before. I passed him about mid- 
channel." 

" How was the wind ?" 
. " Northem-by-west, then.^^ 

" Was he making good weather?" 
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" There was no weather in particular, my lord; he altered 
her course after he spoke me. He was tacking to westward 
when I saw him last. Then it came on to blow ; and here 
I am. I have something more to tell you about Sir 
Arthur, but I am terribly knocked about. What men are 
drowned ?" 

"There are four." 

"Give me your arm, one of you, and let me look at 
them." 

They went to look. The dead men were lying quietly on 
the sand, with groups of women round them. The women 
parted as they went up to the first one, and they looked at 
him : a young man lying on his back, looking like other 
dead men who lie on their backs, the face quite calm, and 
the slightly parted feet turned up to heaven (those who have 
been among these later carnages will know what I mean). 
There was nothing to remark about this man ; he had been 
the steward of the steamer. The next man was lying on 
his face, and was dressed in uniform. At Jeffreys' request 
two old women turned the body on its back. Jeffreys 
sighed, and said — 

** That is all I wish to see : that is a man who could have 
told much ; how much I cannot say. Do you know who 
he is ?" 

'^ No," said Lord Oakshott 

"He was Sir Arthur's sailing master. I brought over 
nearly all the rest of his crew. He discharged all but four, 
and paid their passage home." 

" But what crew had he then ?" 

" All the scum of Cherbourg. He took two refractory 
French sailors from the Isle Pel^e." 
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" Were his crew of any use at all ?" 

" They were very good sailors — ^but the people are listen- 
ing, and I am very weak. Take me somewhere where I 
can lie down." 

Lord Oakshott took him along and put him in his own 
bed at Front's, after which he gave him hot brandy-and- 
water, and Jeffreys told him all that he knew. 

" There were terrible works at Cherbourg, my lord. Sir 
Arthur was always bullying Mr. Clough, his sailing master, 
and Clough has come on board my ship and told me that 
he would send his engagement to the devil. I have told 
him that if he thought of his wife and child he should do 
nothing of the kind. I have spoken to Sir Arthur more 
than once, and I came to the conclusion that Sir Arthur's 
object was to pick a quarrel with Clough and the best hands 
among his crew. Anyhow he did it. He insisted on bring- 
ing aboard a woman of bad character, and Clough would not 
have it, and told him so. There was a general row, and the 
main of the crew sided with Clough, and were discharged 
and sent home, and he filled up with such as he could get, 
all foreigners." 

" There is nothing very remarkable in all that," said Lord 
Oakshott. " He expected to be here last night" 

" He wrote to that effect, did he, my lord ?" 

" Yes." 

" Then you may entirely depend that he did not mean to 
be here. Did you ever know him do what he said he was 
going to do ?" 

" Not that I remember. But we all have our eccentri- 
cities." 

** Now, you saw that young steward who lay drowned ?" 
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" Yes." 

" Clough knew something, but he knew more. I heard 
Sir Arthur offer him ten pounds a month to stay with him, 
and the young man refused. I saw a look in Sir Arthur's 
eyes when he refused, which made me advise him quietly to 
come on board my ship at once. He wanted to go on board 
the yacht for his kit; but I persuaded him not, for she was 
out by the Digue, and I thought it was quite as well that he 
should claim his kit in England." 

"Well?" 

" Well, my lord, Sir Arthur sailed, and the two men who 
knew most about his plans are drowned." 

" What do you conceive has become of my cousin ?" 

" He b possibly in Portland." 

"Thanks ; I will send high and low to find him. As a 
matter of detail, did the lady you mention sail with him ?" 

" Yes." 

" Do you know her name ?" 

" You must know it, my lord." 

" Madame d'Esp&ance ?" 

" Exactly." 

•* Then you were scarcely justified in saying that she was 
a woman of bad character." 

" She was another man's wife," said Jeffreys. 

" She was nothing of the kind," said Lord Oakshott ; "she 
was as pure as your sister." 

" Then why was she Madame, my lord ?" 

" She was an actress, and she took that name. Why, good 
heavens, man ! she was my cousin's wife." 

" Why did he not acknowledge her ?" said the bluff 
sailor* 
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" He never did anything like any one else," said Lord Oak- 
shott "Why, I wanted to marry her myself, Jeffreys, but 
she preferred him : and I was going to welcome them at the 
Castle yesterday." 

*' Well, my lord, in my opinion it will be a very long time 
before you welcome them there. I have my opinions." 

" Go to sleep now, at all events," said Lord Oakshott ; "I 
will go and search for them." 

His search was a long and a weary one, but he never found 
them, never got the least trace of them, save one : the captain 
of the Jumna had seen a schooner very like the Petrel lying 
to, clear off the Lizard, with her mizen topmast gone. From 
fishermen and pilots on the tumbling seas, in the chops of 
the Channel, from keen-eyed Preventive-men on windy capes, 
he learnt nothing more at all. There was no doubt that 
this cousin Sir Arthur and his wife were gone to the bottom 
of the sea ; one waif of them only remained. 

Wearying of all hope, he borrowed a friend's yacht and 
steamed across to Cherbourg, taking Jeffreys with him. 
Jeffreys was immensely popular, and the people had neither 
forgotten the loss of his ship nor the rather strange behaviour 
of Sir Arthur with his crew. Madame Mantalent was ex- 
tremely garrulous on the subject. She discussed Jeffreys* 
mishap, and then, utterly unaware that Lord Oakshott was 
Sir Arthur's cousin, began railing at him. 

'* Savage and barbarian !" she said ; he beat and cursed 
his crew so that no honest Englishman would stay with him. 
And he had designs, that man — oh yes, he had designs. 
And look once more at his treatment of Madame — for she 
was Madame, Captain Jeffreys, as sure as your mother was 
Madame, though he would not call her so ; I saw the ring 
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on her finger, and the writing from the Protestant minister in 
the Rue Auguesseau. Ah, she was Madame, though he says 
she was ballet-girl, lorette, I know not what, to make quarrel 
with Clough. And he makes quarrel with him, and all the 
respectables depart and go with Jeffreys. And before she 
sailed she went down on her knees to ^him in the room by 
the shore, that he should let her take her child with her, and 
he r-r-reluse — the barbarian !" 

"What child, Madame?" said Lord Oakshott, quietly. 
" I was aware that Sir Arthur was married, but I was utterly 
unaware that he had a child/' 

" Do you know Sir Arthur, then?* said Madame Man- 
talent 

" He was my cousin. He was next in succession to my 
title and my estates. Is the child a boy or a girl, then, 
Madame ?" 

" A beautiful boy, and they are going to send him to the 
mfatits trouvhJ^ 

'* You perceive, Madame, that if he can be proved legiti- 
mate he is my heir ; and as I shall never marry, the boy's life 
is of importance to me." 

" The child is legitimate," said Madame Mantalent, look- 
ing a little puzzled and elevating her eyebrows. " I can give 
you one hundred, two thousand proofs of that But why 
then did Sir Arthur leave him behind ?" 

" It is evident that poor Arthur thought the crossing would 
be too rough," said Lord Oakshott 

" Then why did he take Madame ?" 

" Marie was used to the sea, Madame. She had lived at 
Morbihan." 

" You know her Christian name then. Milord ? Why did 
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you allow that dog to blacken it ? I also am from Brittany, 
and I would often have put a knife in his heart if I dared, 
when he taunted her about Edward." 

" Did he do that T said Lord Oakshott, very quietly. 

" Always. He said that the child was Edward's." 

" God forgive him that lie, Madame. When he left her in 
Paris, I found her, and treated her as what she was ; in fact, 
my own sister. And I loved her still, Madame." 

" Then you are Edward T 

" I am Edward. But they are drowned now ; my life is 
ruined, and it is all over. We have at least the boy saved 
from the wreck. You must remember, Madame, that the 
child is the son of a woman I wooed and of a man whom, 
with all his faults, I loved. He will be dear to me. Can 
you fetch him for me ?" 

Ask a Frenchwoman to do a good-natured thing when her 
domestic sympathies are aroused ; you will not ask twice. 
She had on her bonnet and shawl at once, and was away, 
leaving Lord Oakshott with his head buried in his hands. 
Captain Jeffreys sauntered out on the quay down by the 
Arsenal, to smoke, and he met a comrade there, as true a 
salt as himself. This skipper hailed from Weymouth, and 
knew Lord Oakshott well. Jeffreys explained to him what 
had happened, and concluded by saying — 

" I have not a word against a man who saved my life. 
My lord is a good man, but he wants more of the devil in him. 
Why, if a man had served me as that dog Sir Arthur and that 
woman served him, I'd have started them both overboard 
some dark night, and sent the kid to the en/ants trouves. But 
niy lord is a sentimental fool." 

Then he returned to Lord Oakshott. The child, a beau- 
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tiful boy of three had been fetched and was on his knee, 
with his handsome head buried in Lord Oakshott's yellow 
beard. Captain Jeffreys heard Lord Oakshott say, as he 
bent and kissed the boy : " My darling, nothing shall sepa- 
rate us but death." 
Possibly Captain Jeffreys was right. 

CHAPTER III. 

THE OAKSHOTT S. 

They say in Dorsetshire that the human race is divided into 
men, women, and Sturts. Now, the Oakshotts always deny 
this, and say that they are an older and more important 
family than the Sturts, inasmuch as there is no mention 
made of Sturts in the Old Testament or the Apocrypha at 
all, whereas their family tree is distinctly mentioned in the 
history of Susanna and the Elders, under the name of 
Holmoak. The Oakshotts declare that Daniel married 
Susanna, and that they are the lineal descendants of the 
marriage.* Be this as it may, and leaving the Sturt question 
aside, they claim to be the oldest family in England ; and if 
purity among women and shrewdness among men are the 
tests of an old family, the Oakshotts may fairly claim to be 
the oldest in the land. 

The Mostyn pedigree begins with Adam and Eve, and the 
devil is represented in a lawyer's way tempting Eve. Every- 
thing seems to have gone well with the Mostyn family down 
to the comparatively recent creation of Adam and Eve and 
the appearance of the devil in the form of a lawyer. It was 

* Another pedigree is quite as ambitious, so I am well within 
bounds, 

2 
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very much the same with the Oakshotts. Early in this cen- 
tury the direct line of the family failed, and for the first time 
a nephew, and not a son, was heir to the estates and title. 
The nephew and his brothers had been brought up as men 
who had to make their way in the world. The eldest was 
made a soldier, the youngest a barrister. The soldier was a 
colonel in a King's regiment in India, and the lawyer was 
already Q.C., when their cousin, the heir, was drowned in the 
tay, and Colonel Oakshott found himself next in succession, 
He left the army and assumed that position in the county to 
which his vast expectations entitled him, and to which he very 
soon succeeded. 

This made but little difference to the younger brother. 
Lord Oakshott would have had him retire from the law, and 
gallantly offered to make him comfortably rich. He accepted 
all that his brother gave, l)ut told him that he was too used 
to work to do without it He did not even take the title of 
Honourable, which he might have had for asking, but 
remained plain Mr. Oakshott, having determined to found 
another branch of the family by his own exertions. 

He was a man of astonishing abilities, an iron constitution, 
and most unwearied diligence. He married the daughter 
(and heiress) of the head partner in one of the most famous 
firms of solicitors in London. It was a splendid match for 
the Brogdens, as well as for himself, for Lord Oakshott, the 
soldier, had lost two children in India, and had buried his 
wife there. Should he not marry again, only one boy — the 
Lord Oakshott with whom you have already made acquain- 
tance — stood between him and the title ; to that boy he con- 
ceived a violent dislike. 

He made a vast fortune ; he made so much money that he 
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used laughingly to say that he could not afford to be a judge. 
People behind his back, however, used to say that he had 
better wait until he was asked. He had enemies. His 
private character was not very good, some hinted; others 
said that his extreme violence in politics rendered it quite 
impossible for either party to do anything for him. Be this 
as it may, he ended his days as Sir Richard Oakshott, of 
Shepperton, a splendid estate which he had bought, not 
twenty miles from his brother's. 

The brothers, though extremely different in character, were 
very great friends. Lord Oakshott (our friend's father) was 
a singularly amiable and simple man, who looked up to 
the talents of his younger brother with the profoundest faith. 
Sir Richard despised and disliked the Earl entirely, con- 
sidering him a milksop both in politics and in religion. 
Only his brother and his brother's son stood between him 
and the Peerage. The Earl's health had suffered greatly in 
India, but the wretch of a boy was horribly healthy and 
gallant ; exactly the sort of boy whom his sentimental fool 
of a father would allow to marry at nineteen, — nothing was 
more likely. 

There are some lawyers — nine-tenths, ninety-nine hun- 
dredths, we believe — ^who wade year after year through the 
miserable filth and brutality which are necessary in courts of 
justice, and who come out clear, unspotted, honourable, and 
innocent. Now and then you find one, very rarely, who 
assimilates the horrible wickedness which must of necessity 
be his daily entourage^ and his daily bread. Such cases are 
extremely rare, as any one who knows many retired lawyers 
of eminence will testify ; but there are such, and Sir Richard 
was one of them. He saw things done every day which he 

2 — 2 
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would have done himself had he dared. He could, however, 
do much. 

Lord Oakshott, his brother, had learnt how to keep 
accounts and manage affairs, firstly by having been a little 
extravagant himself when he had his o\vii way to make in 
the army, and secondly by having had to manage an ex- 
tremely economical marching regiment, in which every one 
had to see that two and two made four. He found it not so 
very difficult to manage a splendid unencumbered estate, 
the revenues of which he could not, as a widower, spend. 
Sir Richard had no chance whatever of getting his fingers 
into his money matters. Although Compton and Brogden 
were the EarPs solicitors, they were, as all the world knows, 
the souls of honour, who had been trusted by great houses 
for generations. Sir Richard (we call him by his title, 
though he was plain Mr. Oakshott still) could do nothing 
here, but as he grew older, and as he believed wiser, the lust 
for wealth grew upon him, — he began to want his brother's 
possessions as well as his own. As Lord Oakshott, he 
would be one of the richest men in the kingdom, and with 
his talents one of the most powerful. The boy stood in the 
way, certainly, and he did not see his way to getting rid of 
the boy. His own boy, his only son, was of the same age, 
and he asked him sometimes about his cousin, with whom 
he was at Eton. 

His son Arthur gave a most favourable account of his 
cousin : he was idle and often wild, but he had good abilities, 
could write good poetry, and was a great favourite with the 
masters. Was he a healthy lad ? Yes, he was one of the 
strongest lads in the school ; he was very lazy at all sports, 
though he could beat most if he chose ; his cricket generally 
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was not good, and his batting was atrocious, but when he 
did get hold of a ball he could send it over the Castle. 
Was he a milksop ? Yes, he was spooney over Whybrow's 
sister, where he went last holidays, and the best of everything 
was not good enough for Whybrow. 

It was perfectly evident to such a very acute knower of 
the world as Sir Richard, that a fine-grown, strong, and 
innocent boy like this, who could fall in love with his friend's 
sister at sixteen, was uncommonly likely to live unless he 
broke his neck, which Sir Richard devoutly wished he might 
do. He must trust to the chapter of accidents about him. 
One thing, however, could be prevented — his brother should 
not marry again. 

Sir Richard was not happy in his wife. She was highly 
educated, religious, and conscientious, and no use to him at 
alL He was profoundly civil and aflfectionate to her, for 
old Brogden, a most resolute man, was not yet dead, adored 
his daughter, and had the disposition of sixty thousand 
pounds, besides what he had given her. He could not use 
her at all, except by utDizing her profound respectability ; so 
he used that. 

At the time that old Lord Oakshott began to go more into 
the world, which was ten years after his return from India, a 
certain very beautiful widow, Mrs. O'Brien — soi-disante 
Duchesse d'Avranches — put her claims into the hands of 
Compton and Brogden; and Comptonand Brogden retained 
Sir Richard. Her character ^as spotless as snow, but she 
had enemies. To have her case taken up by Compton and 
Brogden was to win it ; they never took up doubtful cases. 
It was a will case, of undue influence, and the villains on the 
other side said worse. Compton and Brogden were in a 
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state of holy heat at this woman's wrongs, but the heat did 
not on this occasion communicate itself to the leader on her 
side, Sir Richard. He spoke to the Court, not to the ground- 
lings, so judiciously and well, that she won her cause and 
twenty thousand pounds with it. It was entirely impossible 
to avoid taking up a saint of this kind, who had brought 
into the office a sura of money large even for them. Mrs. 
Compton took her up ; Mrs. Brogden took her up ; and 
Lady Oakshott had her down to Shepperton at Christmas, at 
the particular request of her husband. 

Lord Oakshott met her there, and fell in love with her. 
Her enemies saw what every one else did. Lady Oakshott, 
Sir Richard's wife, knew nothing, and, as the woman had 
always been represented to her as a wealthy saint, let matters 
go as they chose. They went very fast indeed. Lord Oak- 
shott proposed to her and was accepted before Sir Richard 
had returned from Scotland, where he had been shooting 
with the Duke of Aberfeldy. 

When he heard what had happened, he was furiously angry 
with his wife first, and then went to his brother's dressing- 
room. "George," he said, suddenly, " what madness is this? 
Have you actually proposed to Mrs. O'Brien ?" 

" Yes." 

" Why, man, she is " and I will spare my readers the 

details. 

" But you defended her, Richard." 

" I have defended a murderer who has told me the truth, 
and I have brought him off free. I am proud of it : 1 love 
my profession/' 

" But this is horrible. Have you no principle, Richard?*' 

" Thus much, if you offer to speak to that woman again, 
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I will say a few words to her which will send her to America 
pretty quickly." 

"You asked her to stay in your house with your own wife," 
urged Lord Oakshott. 

" My wife is such a pillar of virtue that she can do any- 
thing. Besides, my father-in-law did so first, and I am not 
going to risk sixty thousand pounds by offending him. My 
wife's mother received her, and I could not let her fly in her 
mother's face." 

'•' What shall I do, Richard ? I love her." 

" Well, as you perceive that you cannot marry her, it is a 
matter of indiflference to me, only I do not want to see my 
brother disgrace himself with what he knows will be a bitter 
shame to his son. Go home, and I will send the woman 
away." 

Lord Oakshott went into his bedroom, and Sir Richard 
heard him packing. ** I think," he said, with a sneer, " that 
there is an end of your love-making for ^ time, my sweet 
brother. By heavens ! I'll ransack Newgate before you shall 
marry." 

Lord Oakshott bid good-bye to Sir Richard in the hall 
with a bent head. Sir Richard was almost sorry for him un- 
til he remembered that the boy was still in his way. Then 
he went to break the news of Lord Oakshott's departure to 
Mrs. O'Brien. Mrs. O'Brien said very quietly, " I thought 
it never would do ; but I fancied that your wife had told you 
about it, and that you would let it go on. Well, I am 
sorry for it, for I was very fond of him, and he loves the 
ground I walk on. There need be no esclandre, for no one 
knows it but your wife." And Mrs. O'Brien ate a most ex- 
cellent dinner, while Lord Oakshott was driving broken- 
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hearted over the hills towards his melancholy home. He 
never used more than common civility to any other woman 
in his life : and so far Sir Richard was successful. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A FEW OF LORD OAKSHOTT's INDISCRETIONS. 

Lord Oakshott was the first who died of the two brothers, 
leaving behind him the name of the good Lord Oakshott. 
His son succeeded him at the age of twenty-two, having 
been to Eton with moderate success, and to Cambridge with 
very little more. He was one of those young men who have 
the credit of being able to do anything they choose, and he 
chose to do nothing, except write poetry and speak at the 
union, both which things he did very well. On his succes- 
sion to the title, he left Trinity without a degree, and went 
abroad to Italy and the Nile. We will, for a short time, dis- 
miss him, to write a most excellent and admirable volume of 
poems, and to make the intimate acquaintance of the Car- 
bonari and Cammoristi, who first gave him that extraordinary 
bias which has never since entirely left him. 

Shepperton, the purchased estate of Sir Richard, was 
hardly less grand in its way than Oakshott. It was very old, 
the " keep " being, in point of fact, Norman or older. It 
lay low, under towering hills so high that the summits of 
them could be seen above the dense woodlands which sur- 
rounded it On the east the facade was very fine Tudor, 
into the midst of which some seventeenth century Cockney 
had built a gateway with a real portcullis. This was not, 
however, the grand front ; that stretched for three hundred 
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feet, and was mostly modern, though handsome and in good 
taste. The whole atmosphere of the place was profoundly 
gloomy and dark, and was not very much enlivened by a 
great piece of artificial water, fifty acres in extent, which lay 
in front of the house among the trees, and nearly on a level 
with the house. It was not at all a nice place, and Lord 

R^ had sold it, with the consent of his son, as they both 

agreed that if they lived there they should drown themselves 
in the lake, or hang themselves on the boughs of one of the 
immemorial elms. 

Inside the house was as handsome and as gloomy as the 
best house in Russell Square in a November fog. It was by 
no means a pleasant place to live in, for every window was 
darkened by trees ; and it was certainly a most unpleasant 
place to die in, though some say that one place is as good 
as another for that purpose. However, Sir Richard had 
selected to end his days there, and there he was about five 
years before the wreck of the Albion^ described in our first 
chapter. 

He was in the great drawing-room, propped up on a couch, 
with a reading-lamp, surrounded by blue-books, law reports, 
and papers. A great case had come on, and his wife's 
cousin, young Brogden, had posted down to him for his 
advice, and was with him as the autumn evening set in. 

" I am very sorry to see you so ill, Sir Richard,*' said 
he. 

" Bah ! I shall be dead in a week, but I will do this for 
you. Hand me the fourth book there on the table." 

Young Brogden did so. 

" Yes, I see. Tell Mr. Compton that it will go against 
us in an English court, but for us in a Scotch one. These 
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are the memoranda all bracketed for him ; run your eye over 
them." 

The young man did so, and looked up with an appearance 
of amazement. 

" Have you done all this single-handed since I came in the 
morning," he cried, "and say that you are dying? Why, 
this is the most dexterous and rapid work I have ever seen 
in my life." 

The old man raised his heavy white eyebrows, and his 
white beard shook with laughter. 

" I can work and I can hate till I die," he said. " I am 
only sixty, and have the constitution of a horse yet. But 
do you know what is the matter with me ?" 

'* No, Sir Richard." 

" Cancer, young man. I must go ; I can't stand the 
paroxysms of pain. I can't wait to see this trial out ; I shall 
be gone in a week. Just hand me the morphia, will you ?" 

He took his dose, and lay back. 

" Post to me, or come at once if I post to you. I may 
see something more for you. I owe your house something. 
What with your poor uncle's money and the fees I have had 
from you, I must have made over a hundred thousand pounds 
out of you, first and last." 

" My cousin. Lady Oakshott, has never been happy since 
her father's death," said young Brogden. 

" No," said Sir Richard. " While her father was alive I did 
not disagree with her, but since I have the money all safe 
we have not been quite so friendly. Do you know where 
she is?" 

" At the house in town.'* 

'* If she marries again, she will only have fifteen thousand 
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pounds," said he ; " so I suppose she will not. Good-bye. 
I expect Arthur from Paris every hour. You had better go 
straight to London with my opmion, and not stop even for 
dinner," 

Young Brogden, when he got into the dog-cart outside 
with his precious papers, looked round at the cold, melan- 
choly-looking landscape, and thought that it was at all events 
more pleasant than the well-furnished, well-heated drawing- 
room where the godless old sinner lay dying. He missed 
nis train, and had to stay for three hours at the railway 
hotel, so he ordered dinner and made himself comfortable. 
He was a talented, amiable young fellow, with that love for 
his profession which was engrafted in his family and that of 
the Comptons. He was determined to master these papers 
once more before he laid them before old Mr. Compton and 
the other partners. As he turned over the blue sheets he 
was more and more entranced by their marvellous acumen ; 
at last, between two of them, he came on a document which 
put the whole case out of his head entirely. 

It was a sheet of foreign note-paper, which had evidently 
come by post, and had been folded in an envelope. It ran 
as follows : — 

" I have the honour to inform you that Lord Oakshott did 
not attend the rendezvous made by a mysterious young lady 
in the Coliseum on political grounds. The young lady was 
the son of Petruchio Bellini, dressed in his sister's clothes, 
of quite sufficient personal strength for the object, the other 
party being totally unarmed. It is suspected that he told 
the design to his sister, and that she betrayed him to the 
Cammoristi, who warned Lord Oakshott. My lord is a 
member of one of their clubs, which will account for it. 
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Nothing can now be done in the kingdom of Naples, and 
his lordship has departed for Switzerland^ as I understand 
from his servant, to Chamounix. 

"BORICHI." 

Young Brogden thought about this on his way to town, and 
the moment he was in his office he wrote — 

" Dear Lord Oakshott, 

" Go suddenly and quickly to Paris, to the Hotel 
Meurice, and don't be out after dark much. Your dealings 
with the Carbonari and Cammoristi have brought you into 
great personal danger. Pray be more careful. 

"Louis Brogden." 

He was alone in the office, and was just going home, 
when there came a knock at the door, awd in came a young 
man. 

A very fine-looking young man, of dark complexion, with 
intensely black eyes, and a look like a pirate ; somewhat like 
his mother in features, but so utterly unlike her in expres- 
sion, that it forced itself on young Brogden's attention more 
than it had ever done previously : yet it was he, Arthur 
Oakshott, his cousin. 

" Why, Louis," said Arthur, catching him warmly by the 
hand, " I called at your house, and they said they thought 
you had come straight here. What news of the gover- 
nor ?" 

" Sir Richard," said Louis, putting his back to the fire, 
" told me this afternoon that he should not live a week, but 
I don't believe it" 

" Is his cancer worse ?" 
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" Then you knew of that ?*' 

'' Of couse I did, — did not you?" 

" Not I," 

'* By-the-by, he told few. I must go and tell my mother, 
and take her down. Poor old governor !" 

*^ I would go to her," said Louis. " Where have you 
been?" 

" I have been on the Continent generally, but six months 
in Paris, perhaps the luckiest, perhaps the most unlucky, I 
have ever spent," 

" Have you been playing ?" 

"Yes, in the money market, and winning. But, Louis, 
can I tell you a secret ?" 

" I never betrayed one.*' 

" I know, and so I will tell you. I am married." 

" Without the governor's knowledge, I suppose." 

« Of course." 

''Well, I will keep your secret, Arthur, most sacredly, 
and I should advise you to keep it yourself. Wlio is 
she?" 

" An actress." 

"Whew!" 

"A most excellent and noble girl. She did not get on 
with her mother, the Duchesse d'Avranches, and she went 
on the stage sooner than live in the house. The Duchesse 
d'Avranches is most charming to every one except her 
daughter. A most charming woman." 

" She is one of the most charming women I ever met in 
my life, though it is some years since I saw her, and I am 
not yet thirty-six. I remember her when she was Mrs. 
O'Brien. What is the Due d'Avranches like ?" 
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** Oh, he IS older than she is." 

" He is a lucky man," said Louis Brogden. " Now, 
Arthur, I want to ask you if you have seen your cousin." 

"What, Oakshott? No. But he is getting a name all 
over the Continent. He has joined the Carbonari : he is 
capable of any folly in creation. He will end his days in a 
Neapolitan prison if he don't mind, and I shall be Lord 
Oakshott. By Jove, I have half a mind to go to Naples and 
denounce him." 

^* Do you know Naples ?" 

'' Well" 

" Do you know one Petruchio Bellini there ?" 

'' Rather : he is rather a famous man. At one time Cam- 
moristo, at another Carbonaro, then a Government spy, he 
knows so much that all are afraid of him. He is a masterly 
rogue, for all his secrets are known to his rather numerous 
family, and so it would be necessary to assassinate the whole 
family to do any good, otherwise he would have had a knife 
in his ribs long ago. I wish Oakshott neither good-will nor 
ill-will j but if he is in with that man, he ought to be warned 
at once." 

" Do you know Borichi ?*' 

*' Borichi the policeman ? Yes, I know him very well. 
He is the man who arranges assassinations in that happy 
kingdom: he gets them done by ex-convicts at so much 
a head. Is this the kind of company my cousin has been 
keeping ?" 

" I fear so." 

" It is lucky for him that I am less unscrupulous," said 
Arthur, laughing. " But I must go. Good-night." 

" You are innocent, at all events," thought l.ouis ; " but 
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it is appalling to think of that miserable sinner, Sir Richard| 
going to his grave like this." 



CHAPTER V. 

SIR RICHARD OAKSHOIT's WILL. 

It was late the next day when Lady Oakshott and Arthur 
arrived at the grand door of Shepperton. When the door 
was thrown open and the servants stood upon the steps, Sir 
Richard's valet was at the carriage-door before they could 
get out, and he said in a whisper — 

*' My lady, let me speak to Mr. Arthur before you go up 
to Sir Richard. He is very bad, my lady, and the doctor is 
with him." 

" I ought to go to your father, Arthur," she said. 

" Let me talk with Jamieson first, mother,'* was the quick 
reply : and he hurried into the hall with the valet. 

" Sir Richard is very ill, sir. The pain has been on him 
very bad ; and he has been swearing, and cursing, and call- 
ing out for you. I said I felt sure that her ladyship would 
come when she heard from Mr. Louis Brogden, but he swore 
that if she came into the room he would jump out of the 
window." 

** Did he give any reason ?" 

" No, he said that he would die alone with you, for that 
she would hear something she should not, and tell it to the 
first old woman she met." 

" Is he quiet now ?" 

" Yes, sir; the morphia has quieted him." 

Arthur stepped back. "Mother," he said, "do not 
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come till I bring you :" and the patient lady submitted, 
weeping. 

The old man was lying quite quietly on his couch beside 
the fire as Arthur approached him over the soundless carpet ; 
he looked for an instant, and then said, " Father T 

" Is that you, Arthur ? Come here, my boy. Are we all 
alone ?*' 

"We are quite alone, father; I have closed the very 
farthest door." 

" Come here, then, my darling, and let me feel your hair. 
Sit on the ground, my pretty boy. I am going to die and 
leave you." 

" Not yet, sir." 

" Don't you want me to go, Arthur?" 

" Why should I wish to lose a father who has never done 
anything but spoil me. Ah, sir ! spoilt children love their 
parents." 

" I think so ; I would have done more for you if I had 
lived, but I cannot endure this pain and this sense of inac- 
tion. I have worked to the last for you, but if I could have 
lived I would have done more." 

" What more, sir, could you have done ?" 

" What more, puppy ! Why, if Oakshott was out of the 
way, you would be one of the most powerful men in England 
— ay, and in Europe — and here you are left with a beggarly 
fifteen thousand a year." 

" I know, sir, that if Bellini, Borichi, and Co. had had 
their wicked will of him, I should be Lord Oakshott." 

" Did you know of that plot, then ?" 

" No, sir, I knew nothing." 

'* Wise boy, — never know anything. I know nothing. But 
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remember always that Oakshott is between you and ever)'- 
thing which makes life dear. Always remember that. Is your 
mother here ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" I can't see her to-night. Give her my love, my dearest 
love, if you will ; for she has been a good wife to me, and 
she is your mother. Take care of her, Arthur, and don't 
grumble, my boy. Remember Oakshott. Leave me to 
sleep." 

From the leading morning journal we get the follow- 
ing:— 

** Death of Sir Richard Oakshoit. — This eminent 
lawyef died last night." 

Then follows an able account of his legal career, which 
had been written with infinite diligence by a briefless bar- 
rister on the staff" a month or so previously and pigeon- 
holed. The notice concluded : — 

" Sir Richard had suffered long from cancer under the 
arm, but the immediate cause of his death was an over-dose 
of morphia administered by himself in the night during the 
temporary absence of his valet. In the unsteadiness of his 
hand, arising from the violence of the pain, it is perfectly 
evident from the state of the bottle that he must have un- 
consciously poured out far too large a quantity." 

Serjeant Hulker met his brother Bulker the next day in 
Westminster Hall, and they had a talk about the deceased 
Baronet, which may be worth writing down. 

Said Bulker : " So Dick Oakshott is gone to his place." . 

''Yes," said Hulker ; " Old Nick has got his due." 

** He was a sound lawyer," said Buiker. 

" None better," said Hulker.. 
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" And an honest man," said Bulker. 

" He never cheated any man that I am aware of/' said 
Hulker. " But he was not a gentleman. He never treated 
his wife well after her father died and he got the money, and 
that was utterly mean." 

" Well, I don't say anything about that," said the gentle 
Bulker ; " that was wrong." 

" He was an unscrupulous old blackguard," said the vehe- 
ment Hulker. "He kept briefs which he ought to have 
thrown up. He knew, for he told me that he knew, all 
about Mrs. O'Brien, now the Duchesse d'Avranches, and he 
knew from the man's own lips that Barret the murderer was 
guilty." 

" If the man frankly put his life in Cakshott's hands, he 
was right to do his best. Brother Hulker. And he was a 
good father," said Brother Bulker. 

" Yes, he was mad about that gambling young pirate," 
said Brother Hulker. " I believe he would have murdered 
Lord Oakshott, and got himself off afterwards by acting as 
his own counsel, if he could have got the young villain the 
title. There was one spark of honesty about the man : he 
stuck to his Radical politics to the very last ; but that was 
only because his character was so bad that neither party 
would have anything to do with him. He gave the best 
dinners in London ; I made it a rule to throw over every 
one for him. He has left a good bit of money — fifteen thou- 
sand a year." 

"Yes, he left a deal of money— a vast deal of money, 
Hulker. Have you heard anything about the Eaton Bay 
pier, lately?* 

" No/' says Hulker; " I haven't got any money in it" 
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" Nor I," says Bulker ; " but Sir Arthur Oakshott has." 

" It don't much matter," said Hulker. " What is far more 
important is that he has above one hundred thousand pounds 
in this new Mining Company. I don't like the business." 

" Well, his estate would stand that^^ said Bulker. " He 
is awfully dipped over the General Cornish Mining Com- 
pany. I have seen some of the papers, and they must wind 
up. 

Serjeant Hulker looked at Serjeant Bulker steadily, and 
then did a very odd thing — a thing which few men can do. 
He took a sheet of paper and wrote his own name back- 
wards. " Is that what you mean ?" he asked. 

" Not quite," said Serjeant Bulker. 

Serjeant Hulker took another piece of paper, and wrote 
on it the name of Serjeant Bulker. 

" Thai is what I mean," said Serjeant Bulker. 

" Ex^adlyr said Serjeant Hulker, " Will he ?" 

And Serjeant Hulker drew his hand across his throat. 

'*I should say not," said Serjeant Bulker. "What is that 
thing on my door below the lock ?" 

« Bolt," said Hulker. 

" That will be about the size of it," said Bulker. 

CHAPTER VI. 

THE FIRST GLIMPSE OF THE LUNATIC. 

I HAVE seldom seen finer surf than that which breaks against 
St. Andrew's Head : I say seldom, for the surf at Ilfracombe 
in Devonshire, and at King's Island in Bass's Straits, is cer- 
certainly heavier : yet the surf never wins ; it has done all 
that it can, and the chalk walls remain like ramparts. One 

3—^ 
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sees on the north coast of Kent how the sea wins some two 
feet a year : on the coast of the promontory which contains 
Oakshott Castle it never wins an inch. 

That promontory of St. Andrew's Head is in its way a 
remarkable one. It contains 18,000 acres, every acre of 
which belongs to Lord Oakshott, though he would not be 
an astonishingly rich man without his Warwickshire and 
Yorkshire estates, near which he never goes. The highest 
point of the promontory is that next the sea, probably 300 
feet, as high as the sources of the Thames ; and from St 
Andrew's Head the whole estate trends inland, so that a 
spring rising close to the summit of the " head" grows into 
a trout stream before it passes into the sea at Oakshott 
Haven. To Oakshott Haven you have been already intro- 
duced. It is a low-lying village on the east of the neck 
which joins St Andrew's Head to the mainland. Oakshott 
lies to the east of the isthmus ; Lulworth lies to the west, 
within how many hundred miles I decline to say. I dislike 
being close about localities, but Oakshott Castle may be 
distinctly seen from Bournemouth on a fine day, but it must 
be a very fine day. In point of fact, it lies between 
Swanage and Poole; and if you inquire at either place, 
they will give you quite as much information about it as 
I can. If you take the trouble to write a note to Lord 
Oakshott at the Athenaeum, he will promptly give you an 
order to go over it ; but casual visitors are not admitted 
from the neighbouring watering-places, becaus* Lord Oak- 
shott swears that the scarlet-fever was introduced into the 
establishment by a party of tourists' children from Swanage, 
who were brought there to improve their minds by looking 
at the astoundingly classical collection of pictures gathered 
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by Alured, the sixth Earl, at one time accredited to the 
Court of Louis XV. He attributes the illness of Dickie (our 
hero, if it mattered) to the fact of these children having 
come there : whereas Father James, from a certain great 
home in the neighbourhood^ declares that the illness of Dickie 
arose from the sin of Lord Oakshott in permitting the pic- 
tures to remain one hour in the house, and also from Lord 
Oakshott*s obstinate refusal to listen to the teachings of the 
only true Church. Lord Oakshott and Father James con- 
tinue their friendly war to this day, but Lord Oakshott is 
still of opinion that the scarlet-fever was brought in by the 
children from Swanage, so he generally objects to tourists. 

You can get no notion whatever of Oakshott from the 
sea. It lies in a deep dell, and the principal part of the 
building is touched by no wind of heaven : it lies down in 
a hollow, sheltered by oaks, by the banks of the little trout 
stream which we have mentioned before. Let us approach 
Oakshott Castle in the tourists' fashion ; there are many 
worse fashions. Let us take a fly from Poole, and see it 
like this. 

Ha I we have left the sea now ; we have left the fishing 
village, and clatter over the stone bridge which spans the 
little trout stream. Now we are in a dell following the brook, 
surrounded on all sides by straight growing oak timber, not 
in any way affected by the sea wind. At last we come to a 
wall spanning the dell, in the centre of which is a Norman 
gateway barring the road. 

(This ancient Norman gateway was built in 1732, by the 
sixth Earl, who lived to the age of ninety-five, to the intense 
exasperation of his family. He was the man who collected, 
rather late in life, the classical pictures before alluded to. 
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He was of a patriarchal turn, in more ways than one, and 
always insisted on every available member of his family 
dining with him on Christmas Day. On one occasion 
eighty-six sat down, and the Duchesse d'Avranches says, in 
her witty Irish way, that " there wasn't the divvle of a pen- 
north of poison among the lot." In fact, Lord Oakshott 
says himself, that he was the greatest blackguard, morally 
and artistically, which the family ever produced, except 
himself.) 

Passing the abominable iniquity of the sham Norman 
gateway, the dell or glen opens out, and you get to meadows, 
narrow indeed, but with a very fine avenue of studded oaks, 
like those at Fulford in Devonshire. Rise here and look 
over the driver's shoulder, and you will see that the avenue 
is finished by a dark cave : it is the porch of the great house ; 
a deep Tudor porch, the only part of the house which you 
can see. At this point get out of your fly, telling your 
driver to follow slowly, and walk on. It is ten to one that 
you see a picture. You will see the great brown porch under 
the branching oaks, and under the shadow of it will be 
standing Mrs. Prout, sister of our friend the landlord, in 
lavender silk and a white cap, waiting for your arrival. If 
you can find a prettier picture than that in the three king- 
doms, I am puzzled. 

Having made acquaintance with Mrs. Prout, and given her 
half-a-sovereign, she will show you everything. All round 
are woods leaping up to the sky, and below them gardens 
filled with all kinds of flowers. The bright chalk water of 
the brook has been utilized, and there are pools of it amidst 
the short shaven grass, well fenced with carved stone, in 
which Mrs. Prout will show you scudding trout, as large as 
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small salmon. Then you turn and look at the house, and 
then, if you are standing to the westward and are at all an 
impressionable man, you are pretty sure to say, " Ha T* or 
" By Jove !" or something of that kind. 

For, rising out of a mass of short turf, bright water, and 
gaudy flowers, are two Tudor quadrangles at different levels ; 
you must conceive Balliol as it was with Exeter as it was, 
placed the one fifteen feet higher than the other ; then you 
can get a notion of the main building. 

But there is something else at Oakshott which makes you 
take Mrs. Front's arm suddenly ; a thing astonishing and 
awful. Behind and above the higher quadrangle, rising from 
it, there goes soaring up to the sky a tremendous Norman 
keep, one hundred feet high, which rising nearly to the 
zenith casts its creeping shadow over the smoothly-shaven 
lawns like the index of a sundial. 

" That," says Mrs. Front rather proudly, " is the lord's 
tower. It was built by Sir Denys of Coutances to defend 
the promontory of St. Andrew's, which was granted to him 
in 1067 by William. The Bishop of Lisieux and he had a 
dispute about it, and quarrelled. The Bishop said that the 
succession would fail as long as the owners of Oakshott 
could not look on two seas. But Sir Denys outwitted him, 
for he built that keep, and can look at the Solent and the 
Atlantic." 

You ask : " Can you see the Solent ?" 

Mrs. Front says : " Yes ; the tower tops the hill, and you 
can see the Needles. Then you can see Lulworth Cove, 
which is the Atlantic. I wish that was all." 

You let the old lady go on, but she gets petulant : — 

'' I am sick of the rubbish myself, but it is the talk of the 
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neighbourhood, and my brother at the Oakshott Arms would 
tell it to any bagman. My present lord has got the legend 
into his head, and nothing will get it out/' 

" And what is the legend ?*' 

''Why, rubbish," says Mrs. Prout. "The Bishop of 
lasieux told Su* Denys that unless lights were kept burning 
every night in that tower for the benefit of poor mariners, 
the heir to the estates should be drowned in sight of them. 
Much he knew about his business, rabbit the man (that I 
should say so about an anointed Bishop). And since Sir 
Arthur has taken so much to yachting, my lord has taken 
his books up there, and sits night after night When he is 
away he makes me sleep in his bed with a maid, or else he 
makes two of the grooms sleep there, for fear the light should 
go out. Even now that Sir Arthur is drowned he goes on 
with his fancy : even now, when we have Sir Arthur's own 
son in our possession, he has still a notion that Sir Arthur 
may come back from the sea. He is doting over it, and 
mopes up there all night." 

" Could not Lord Oakshott marry ?" 

" No, Sir Arthur married the only woman he ever cared 
for. As he could not get her, he has got her child, deserted 
by Sir Arthur when he bolted last year and was drowned in 
trying to escape." 

** Escape ! from what ?" 

" This is the blue drawing-room, sir," says Mrs. Prout, 
throwing open a door, but closing the conversation. " In 
this drawing-room, sir, our mad Countess Henrietta mur- 
dered her own little girl. The deed was done, sirj just 
behind that sofa in front of the fire ; the poor little thing was 
found dead on the hearth-rug, and the mother kneeling and 
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singing over it A pretty golden-haired child with Mue eyes : 
I will show you its portrait by Memling as it lay dead. The 
poor broken- hearted Earl would have it done." 

At this point Mrs. Prout, my excellent gossip, uttered a 
wild scream and clutched my arm. I was very much scared 
also, for most certainly a pretty golden-haired child with blue 
eyes looked at us from over the sofa and disappeared. 

My fright was very soon over, however, for a very hand- 
some young man, dressed very much like a sailor, — z. man 
with a splendidly formed head, and a light beard and mous- 
tache, — rose from behind the sofa with a living child and not 
a dead one on his shoulders. 

It was a remarkably pretty sight, and I forgave the child 
the fright he had given me. I thought that the man was one 
of the sailors who swarmed here and who was nursing his 
child, until Mrs. Prout called out — 

" My lord, I beg pardon. I did not know that you were 
here. It is show-day, and I thought you were out" 

" It is I who have to beg this gentleman's pardon for be- 
ing here," said Lord Oakshott "Sir, I hope that Mrs. 
Prout is doing her duty by you in showing you over this old 
crow's nest I hope you like it; I do not As a Re- 
publican myself, I should like to bum it down, or turn it 
into a home for my tenantry ; but then I should have to 
destroy the pictures, every one of which represents something 
either brutal or superstitious. Mrs. Prout will show you the 
degradation of my family as far it can be shown by pictures 
and legends." And so with a bow we parted, and I went 
to the picture-gallery. 

" I did not know that Lord Oakshott was a Republican," 
I said. 
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^^HeP^ said Mrs. Prout "He is one of the stoutest 
Tories and one of the best Churchmen in Dorset, but he 
took a fancy to a young man called Garibaldi down in Italy, 
and he got away. He is always up to some mischief with 
the Carbonari and other Italian Radicals ; and since he has 
been with them he has talked like this. Mind you, he is a 
Republican in one thing. You injure a widow, a child, or a 
poor man, and see if you dare face him after ! You had 
better face a tiger." 

" He has forgiven Sir Arthur ?" I asked. 

" This is the picture-gallery," she answered. ** That is a 
copy by a young man of the famous * Ecorchement ' from 
the Museum at Bruges : observe the quivering of the muscles 
of the thigh as the skin is being removed, and the guilty look 
of another unjust judge in the background, who knows the 
same horrible fate may be his if his malpractices are dis- 
covered ; — Martyrdom of Dame Dido Oakshott, who took 
up with the Reformed religion in the reign of Queen Mary, 
after her desertion by Sir iEneas Howard ; — Fourth Countess 
undergoing whipping by the hands of the common hangman, 
for harbouring her brother the Jesuit during the reign of 
Elizabeth j — Murder of Sir Anthony Oakshott by the Irish ; 
— Child of the Fifth Countess murdered by herself, attributed, 
but it is supposed falsely, to Memling ;" — and so on. 

I got no more out of Mrs. Prout at all, and left Oakshott 
Castle under the impression that it was by no means a cheer- 
ful place with all its beauty, and a particularly unhealthy 
place for a poet of the gloomy school, like Lord Oakshott 
himself. He says — 

" I would God would sever 
These memories from me : 
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I hear only for ever 

The rush of the sea ; 
The rush of the surges 

By creek and by shore ; 
But of all the bay's verges 

1 see thee no more. 

" I would I were dead 

By the shore of the sea: 
Thou hadst a fair bed, 

But it was not for me. 
I would I were lain 

In the wild driving sand ; 
Thou might pass me again. 

And might kiss my dead hand.'' 

Now, that may be beautiful, pathetic, and powerful, but 
it is not by any means cheerful. We shall see that Lord 
Oakshott was not a cheerful person, and that Oakshott was 
by no means a cheerful place. I was glad that I had seen 
Oakshott Castle, and also that I had seen the great poet 
himself; but I was also uncommonly glad to get back to 
the village, and smoke after supper among the fishermen. 
I did not on the whole envy Lord Oakshott ; and though 
many years are passed, I am not sure that I envy him 
anything now, except his temper, his virtues, and his 
personal appearance. 

Like all great poets (the above well-known verses prove 
him to be one). Lord Oakshott will manage his matters 
differently to any one else. I thought that my readers 
would like to know that I had had one personal interview 
with the great man himself : it was the first, and it shall be 
the last. It is odd that Louis Brogden, a very sharp lawyer, 
says that he is not only the best, but one of the shrewdest 
men he ever met 
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Shrewd he certainly is to the extent of knowing that two 
shillings do not make half-a-crown, and that if you have 
;^ioo a year and spend ;^iSo you will get into debt 
Sometimes I wish he had been a little less shrewd j some 
of the things he did are apt to take the edges oflf his poetry 
very much indeed. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A LETTER FROM A SCOUNDREL. 

A FEW months after Sir Arthur's death by drowning in the 
chops of the Channel through the sinking of his yacht, the 
Pctrely in the gale in which the Albion was wrecked, it so 
happened that Lord Oakshott got the following letter from 
him, which, as it will take a load of explanation off our 
minds, I will give in extenso : — 

"Dear Edward, 

" I declare to heaven that if virtue was ever properly 
rewarded in this world, I ought to be K.C.B. I left Cher- 
bourg intending to cross the Atlantic to this place, telling 
you that I was coming to you. Will you believe it ? I lost 
my foretopmast almost as soon as I started, and my rascals 
mutinied and refused to go on. I shot down one of them, 
hit him most dexterously in the deltoid, and the saintly way 
in which Marie nursed him got the rest in order. To tell 
the truth, the one-half of my crew were under police surveil- 
lance in France, and, as I pointed out to them (whether 
rightly or wrongly,^^ I neither know nor care), could not 
possibly land in Englandjn consequence of the extradition 
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treaty for criminals. This had as much effect as Marie's 
nursing. I liquored them up well, and got up a spare 
foretopmast in the first possible weather. After which I 
hung a young man over the stern and made him paint the 
ship's name out. I also at this time took the liberty of 
altering my signal number and making it the same as that 
of Lord Kampion Segramour, who was just going to sail to 
New York in the Witch. It will rather astonish Segramour 
when he hears that his yacht was spoken by the Arabia in 
the mid- Atlantic, just as he was putting his champagne on 
board at Cowes. He will not be the only person astonished 
over this matter. You are yourself astonished even now. 
You always, froin a boy, had the power of being astonished 
more than any one I ever saw, but just wait, will you have 
the goodness ? 

" I got my crew into excellent order. I pointed out to 
them that as the main part of them were convicts, they 
could not possibly go to the United States or British 
America, and they took it in. All rogues are credulous. I 
therefore sailed for this place, and we had splendid weather. 
I have my men well in hand here too : there is pretty sharp 
police, and no chance of their running : my for^atSy when 
they see the convicts working with the irons on them, are 
pathetically reminded of old times, and, as none of them 
speak English, are as humble as need be. There is no 
place like Bermuda for making a sailor civil. 

" I sailed here for three purposes : I wanted provisions, I 
wanted to write to you, and I most particularly wanted to 
avoid the United States, because, if all is discovered, no less 
than three steamers must have anticipated me. I must be 
lost to sight — ^to memory dear." 
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Lord Oakshott paused. " * If all is discovered !* / have 
heard nothing/' And indeed nothing ever was actually 
heard to the outside world, but the letter continues — 

'' From here I shall sail to another port, then I shall pay 
off my crew, and if possible get a crew of Lascars, who will 
sail me to where I want to go, not one of them understand- 
ing a word of English more than the words of command 
My present crew could get easily from Aspinwall to San 
Francisco with the money I shall give them, and nothing 
more would be heard about me. I could get a crew of 
Lascars or foreigners of some sort at Aspinwall easily. 
Then my plan was to wreck the yacht on a certain reef and 
get ashore : but the fact is that I cannot do that. I have a 
great sum in gold, and Marie, neither of which things can I 
afford to lose. Marie is young enough to give me a child 
of my own, not of yours. You have got your child : if he 
is as great a fool as you, you will make a good pair." 

Lord Oakshott put down the letter again. " My God V 
he said ; " and poor Arthur believes that I wronged her. 
What devil has possessed his heart ? And why," he con- 
tinued, "has Marie not spoken more boldly and contradicted 
this monstrous assertion of his ? Has he made the assertion 
to her ? for Madame Mantalent said that he had at Cher- 
bourg. Oh, Arthur ! Arthur ! how could you believe such 
a horror of me and of her ? Can you trust no one ?" 

It would appear that Sir Arthur could, in one way, trust 
some one, for Lord Oakshott, taking up the letter, again 
read : — 

** I know that I can trust you. I think that you behaved 
badly to me in one way, but I know your sentiments of 
family honour, and I do believe that you have some queer 
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kind of personal affection to myself. You may conceive 
that I cannot particularly like you : you have been an utter 
villain to me : you came between me and all hopes of better 
things. Marie and I were Bohemians, possibly, but we 
loved one another until you sundered us, not for ever, as 
you thought, for she loves me again ; ay, and I can put a 
dagger in your heart by telling you that she will bear me a 
child. You did me a wrong which I can never forgive, but I 
can trust you. I know your canting ways, and the power 
that your position has over you. 

** You will have to pay ;^6o,ooo. If I had only forged 
your name, I would not care : you are fool enough to for- 
give that: but I have forged young Brogden*s and Sir 
Hilary Beaudesert's. I suppose that the four great specu- 
lations are burst by now, or nearly so. Pay that money, 
and hush it up, or I'll tell you what I shall do. 

" I shall take that boy from you. He is mine in law, but 
yours in fact If you don't save my name and your own,^ 
I'll have the boy, and I'll make him worse than myself. I 
have ways and means to do it ** Arthur. 

" P.S. — ^You will hear no more from me for a long time. 
I know where to make money, and I am going to make it. 
I don't think that it would be wise to risk England again 
until every bit of forged paper is behind the fire. * Why 
did I do it?* Well, I was heavily dipped, but I did it prin- 
cipally to annoy you. Mind, I have heard of your getting 
the boy from Cherbourg." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A START FOR LONDON. 

It was on an early summer's afternoon when this letter was 
received, and Lord Oakshott after a few minutes rang his 
bell and asked where Mr. Dickie Oakshott was. 

" He was bathing with the rest of them," was the answer. 

Lord Oakshott went down to the Cove at once to the 
bathers. It was just the time of the day when every one 
bathed, and so Lord Oakshott, going down through the 
stunted fir-trees, saw through their stems a line of white, 
which was not surf, for there was none ; nor a flock of geese, 
for they had been driven out of the water, and were nibbling 
and pecking on the short grass far from the shore ; but the 
clothes of the bathers, who were disporting themselves as 
much out of the water as in it, who ranged in age from thirty 
to three, and of whom the younger portion yelled quite as 
much as they bathed. The heir of the house was supposed 
to be somewhere among these satis culottes^ learning the 
great lesson that one naked man or boy is very much like 
another, all told. 

On inquiring of one of his grooms, just emerging from 
the briny deep, where the heir was, the young man, touch- 
ing an imaginary place where his hat would have been, had 
he had his clothes on, pointed out to sea. " Tom Horton 
has got him on his back, my lord, teaching him nerve." 

" Swim out for me, Sanders, and fetch him in." 

It was rather a long swim, for young Horton seemed bent 
on carrying the heir to Cherbourg, but Sanders returned 
with the pair in tow, and Richard — or, as we shall call him 
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in future, Dickie — was hoisted off the great shoulders of 
young Horton and set on the sand, where he stood laugh- 
ing, with his little stomach stuck out, as proud as if he had 
been swimming himself. 

" Horton," said Lord Oakshott, " please don't go so far 
out at sea with the child. I thank you very much for teach- 
ing him to swim, but it makes me nervous. If you drown 
that child, you drown me." 

Horton, while wiping himself, promised to be more dis- 
creet. 

" Sanders," said Lord Oakshott, " put on your clothes. — 
Dickie, nm and dress yourself. — Sanders, I must have the 
dog-cart as soon as it can be got ; you must come to London 
with me by the six o'clock train from Poole." 

Dickie was dressed as soon as Sanders, and had his hand 
in his cousin's hand. Sanders, passing the pair, and huny- 
ing on, heard Lord Oakshott say — 

" You will promise not to leave Mrs. Prout while I am 
away." 

And there was some confusion at the Castle too. My 
lord was suddenly going to London, and was taking one of 
his grooms instead of his valet. His valet had orders to 
pack, and was a trifle sulky (as sulky as any of the Oakshott 
servants ever were) at being left behind. But it was so. 
Sanders was a most excellent young man, but a clever rider, 
and profoundly stupid and forgetful. 

It so happened that Lord Oakshott wanted an excellent 
young man who was profoundly stupid and forgetful, and 
who also could ride with safety a London hack. 

This young man Sanders was very modest at appearing 
before my lord without a rag of clothes on his back ; he 

4 
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might have been more modest if he had known that my 
lord, while eyeing him admiringly, was saying to himself: 
" Yes, this is the fellow, the greatest fool in the stables. If 
he does hear a word, hell never' remember it. In body he 
is just like Sir Hercules Ajax, the Irish boy at Eton, who, 
when he was stripped in the Brocas, was the best-made lad 
among us, with a little snake head on his shoulders. He 
couldn't tell off his sisters* names, if you took him in a hurry. 
Now Jenkins" (his valet) "is big-headed and narrow- 
shouldered ; and though I have never seen him without his 
clothes on, I am absolutely certain that he is like Parker, 
the College boy, who could remember the names of every 
Ministry since 1780. I want a fool, and in Sanders I think 
I have got one. Jenkins reads my poetry also, which shows 
a little too much discrimination in a valet." 

The dog-cart was ready; and there were a few last 
words : — 

" Dickie, dear, you will be good, and never leave Mrs. 
Prout till I come back." 

" Let me go too ; I want to go." 

"Why, my man ?" 

" I want to go with Sanders." 

** Not with me ?' 

" I want to go with Sanders," said the child. " I want to 
go to the horses." 

It was nothing. The child loved him better than ten 
thousand Sanders*, but the child was petulant, and inflicted 
one of those wounds which only women and children can 
give. Sanders, the shock-headed groom, could no more 
have inflicted such a wound than he could have stabbed 
Lord Oakshott ; only women and children do these things. 
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As they drove off, while they were in the avenue, the 
shock-*beaded groom, with the sea-water still in his hair, 

said— 

" Master Dickie don't mean it, my lord. He don't care 
for me not three fardens. . Don't think of it" 

And Lord Oakshott began to doubt whether Sanders was 
such a fool as he looked. He thought perhaps that the 
business he was going about had better be kept more care- 
fully from Sanders. 

Sanders was a typical Englishman of a certain kind. 
Scotch and Irish think them fools because they don't talk. 
The fact is, that they never talk unless they have something 
to say, and have made up their minds about it. Scotch, 
Irish, and French more particularly, have just now a habit 
of speaking first and thinking afterwards. Many English do 
the same thing also, but the typical Englishman never does ; 
he is the most proud, the most suspicious, and the most 
silent of men. 



CHAPTER IX. 

OAKSHOTT SHOWS HIS METTLE. 

Lord Oakshott, accompanied by the bull-headed Sanders, 
arrived at Comfrey's Hotel by ten o'clock. There was no 
one there except the King of Belgium, Count Orloff, Prince 
Alexis of Russia, and King Otho of Greece : the place was 
as dull as ditchwater. He met the great peacemaker. King 
Leopold, on the stairs, and then, after a mere interchange of 
civilities with the King, started off in a cab to the House of 
Lords. 
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He went in and took his place, and at once he saw that 
he was the object of great curiosity ; why he could not 
think. The Archbishop was speaking very well, though 
rather sententiously, on the subject before the House. The 
question was, whether the Houses of Parliament had the 
right to take into their hands funds left by private testators 
and divert them into fresh channels. His Grace aigued that 
they had legally no such power, and his Grace argued very 
well. The matter in hand was Dulwich College, and the 
Archbishop allowed that in that case there had been nearly 
a malversation of funds. But he went on to argue that pri- 
vate bequests for the purposes either of education or religicNi 
were absolutely and for ever sacred. He spoke well, and to 
an attentive and large House ; and when he sat down to the 
House found, to its great astonishment, that Lord Oakshott^ 
the yellow-bearded young poet, a man seldom seen and still 
more seldom heard in that assembly, was on his legs, and 
looking savage. 

Lord Oakshott looked around him, and saw that some- 
thing was amiss. He could see six or seven intimate friends, 
but they all had their heads bent down, as if refusing to look 
at him. What was it ? He glanced at the Lord Chancellor, 
and the Lord Chancellor appeared to be trying to find out 
in what part of the roof a Cygni might be. Lord Oakshott 
got angry, and the Archbishop looked so provokingly Chris- 
tian and forgiving, that, with the hot temper of a poet, he 
went in at the Archbishop as a terrier goes at a rat; and the 
more the Archbishop folded his hands and forgave him, the 
more savage he got 

To give his speech in extenso would be, of course, impos- 
sible. He wished to ask his Grace, it seemed, " From what 
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source are the revenues of our cathedrals, our principal col- 
leges, ay, and our principal grammar-schools, derived? Why, 
from the bequests of Roman Catholics. Did his Grace stand 
there and deny the fact ?" (His Grace was neither standing 
nor denying, but was folding his hands, forgiving Lord Oak- 
shott for every word he said, and hoping that the roof would 
not come down on the young man's head.) We were not- to 
use the revenues of Dulwich for an extended system of 
education. Well and good. What, then, became of the 
revenues of Balliol, New College, and Brasenose ? What 
became of the revenues of Winchester, Westminster, and 
Salisbury? Those revenues were left by pious Roman 
Catholics. Does his Grace imagine for an instant that 
William of Wykeham would have founded such institutions 
as Winchester and New College, had he dreamt that the 
funds would pass into the hands of a Protestant archbishop ? 
His Grace was too honest to believe such a thing for a mo- 
ment. The funds, however, of pious Romanists were diverted 
at the Reformation. He (Lord Oakshott) entirely approved 
of that act. But here was a Primate of the English Church 
trying to draw a line now. He (Lord Oakshott) acknow- 
ledged fully that the Primate was his spiritual father, and 
would obey him in all things. He therefore regretted the 
more that the Archbishop should try to re-institute a rule 
grossly violated by that Reformation which rendered it pos- 
sible for him to take the chair of St. Augustine; 

Then Lord Oakshott sat down, having spoken well as far 
as voice and presence went, but far too hurriedly. Lord 
Howard of Lipworth (an old Catholic) got up, and also 
agreed with every word which Lord Oakshott had said 
against the Reformation ; and the Archbishop, laughing be- 
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hind his pocket-handkerchief, said, " Heaven save us from 
all poets 1" 

But the speech had a very good eflfect. Lord Howard of 
Lipworth came ov/er to Lord Oakshott and sat beside him. 
" Oakshott," he said, " you spoke splendidly. I know you 
too well to dream that you will ever come over to the real 
Church, but I am heartily sorry for your ruin.'* 

" My ruin !" 

" Yes. All the world knows it now. It was so good of 
you to show : do come up and speak. Face the world, Oak- 
shott : be with us more, and your character will carry you 
through." 

" My dear Howard," said Lord Oakshott, laughing, " I am 
not ruined at all. What have you heard ^ 

"Well, that you were dipped to the tune of ;^7 50,000, 
through your cousin. Sir Arthur." 

" My dear man, sixty odd thousand will clear everything. 
Pray, Howard, don't believe these old women's stories." 

" You are perfectly sure ?" said Lord Howard of Lip- 
worth. 

"Perfectly." 

" Then I may put it about ?" 

" Certainly." 

" I will do so, then.'' 

" Everythmg will be paid," said Lord Oakshott. " My 
cousin's death balances all things. I will pay, and keep the 
boy." 

Lord Howard of Lipworth (now Father Augustin) looked 
at him, and said — 

" Then your cousin was drowned ?" 

Lord Oakshott shook his head. 
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*' I thought so/* said Lord Howard of Lipworth. " His 
wife is a Catholic." 

" A Rottianist, yes," said Lord Oakshott 

" You were in love with her ?" 

" Yes." 

" And you have the child ?" 

" I have my cousin's child." 

" Not yours ?" 

" Howard, how dare you suggest it ?" 

" I beg your pardon. Only the world says so." 

" The world lies. Marie is as pure as your mother." 

" So I thought. I thought that I could trust you. I knew 
I could trust you. Come and see me, Oakshott, when I am 
gone." 

" When you are gone — whither 1" 

" Into the Cloister. I can't stand the world ; it beats 



me." 



" 111 come to you as often as the men into whose keeping 
you are going to give your life will let me. Why on earth 
can't you face God like a roan? God is more merciful than 
these priests." 

"The Church teaches," said Lord Howard of Lip- 
worth 

What Lord Howard of Lipworth went on to say, or what 
wicked words Lord Oakshott said in reply, can never be 
written down, for the Archbishop was in another mess, and 
was making uncommon bad weather of it ; in fact, it was a 
very evil night for the Archbishop. Lord Wargrave aired 
the audacious theory that Dissenters ought to be allowed to 
bury their dead in country churchyards, without the Estab- 
lished ceremonial. The Archbishop notoriously agreed with 
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him, but defended the Establishment in a very lame manner. 
Lord Oakshott, hitting Lord Howard of Lipworth a dexter- 
ous smack on the inside of his thigh, rose to defend the 
Archbishop. " You have lost your money and are reckless," 
said Lord Howard of Lipworth ; " you will do him more 
harm than good." But Lord Oakshott went on for all 
that:— 

" My friend Lord Howard of Lipworth tells me that I shall 
do his Grace more harm than good by my advocacy. That 
is quite possible. I have been hard on his Grace to-night, 
and I wish to put some words in his mouth in extenuation. 
I wish him to ask the Dissenters to what part of our Burial 
Service they object, and then to ask his Grace to get them 
altered. Surely the odium theologicum need not be carried 
into the churchyard. I am, however, speaking now with a 
purpose other than that which appears to your Lordships. 
Lord Howard of Lipworth tells me that your Lordships be- 
lieve that I am a ruined man: I beg to inform your Lord- 
ships that such is not the case, and that I am one of the 
richest men in England. Perhaps we don't get quite as 
much lying in this House as we do in another place, but we 
seem to get our share." 

Lord Howard of Lipworth said to him — 

" How horribly indiscreet you are ; I never heard such a 
speech in the House." 

" You'll never make anything of me," said Lord Oakshott. 
** Come and dine with me to-morrow." 

Lord Howard of Lipworth took out a little book. " I 
can't," he said ; " it is the eve of St. Cecilia, and a fast" 

So Lord Oakshott went to his hotel thinking of many 
things ; and on the stairs he met Count O ^ and went 
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into Count O 's room, and they agreed over their cigars 

that the world was rather mad. 

" Madder than ever/' said Lord Oakshott 

" Why, no," said Count O , *'not madder, but just 

the same. Do you know that at Boston the other day there 
was a man who said to me that we were the most enlightened 
nation in the world ; that the future means of locomotion 
would be entirely by balloons ; that his were the only balloons 
which would go against the wind, and that he would sell me 
the secret ?" 

« Did you buy it ?" 

" No ; as I knew that the air could not, under any cir- 
cumstances, offer sufficient resistance for any balloon to go 
to windward, I refused to have anything to do with him." 

" Pitched the humbug overboard, in fact," said Lord Oak- 
shott. 

" My dear lord," said Count O ^ " he was not in the 

least degree a humbug.; he believed in his own theory. Do 
you go to church ?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, and so do I. Do not think that a man who believes 
is of necessity a humbug, or a fool. Am I a fool ?" 

" I fancy not." 

" Yet I am a member of the Greek Church, and, what is 
more, an entire believer. What do you make of that, for 
example ?" 

" That we shall both sit together in the Radical paradise 
of fools/' said Lord Oakshott ; "for I am an Anglican, and 
an entire believer also." 

" I thought you were Republican," said the Russian. 

" I am not exactly Republican ; I am socialist" 
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*'And you make that fit with Christianity?" said the 
Russian. 

** No, I do not make it fit with modem Christianity, but 
you will allow that the eariy Christians were the first So- 
cialists ?" 

'* Yes, but then I disagree in that matter with some of 
the Apostles. No one will have the face to deny that St. 
Peter was never in Rome at all." 

" I am very sleepy," said Lord Oakshott, " and I wish to 
go to bed." So he went to bed ; and that is the best thing 
a man can do when he gets in hot arguments on certain 
subjects, either with a barbarous Russian or an intelligent 
Kaffir. Had a good and virtuous Bishop gone to bed and 
kept there on one occasion, what a deal of trouble would 
have been saved. 



CHAPTER X. 

A CHAPTER OF FIASCOS. 

Sir Richard's affairs were certainly in a terrible strait 
Compton and Brogden went through them very carefully, 
and then came to Lord Oakshott with the result. 

Young Louis Brogden came to him. 

" It is worse than we thought," he said. 

" Well, let us know the very worst." 

** It is very strange," said young Brogden, " but he has 
made this fiasco without any visible reason. We cannot 
understand it at all. His own estate would pay everything 
twice told. But he seems to have done — well, you know 
what — with your name in sheer recklessness." 
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" / know why he did it," said Lord Oakshott " He did 
it to annoy me." 

"He has taken a singular way of annoying you," said 
young Brogden. "If he were caught, he would have two 
years' penal servitude at the least. Your name is in this 
matter for a very large amount. His estate must go into 
the Bankruptcy, and you will have to swear that these sig- 
natures are yours." 

" I can't perjure myself," said Lord Oakshott. 

" Of course you cannot \ you would be in a worse position 
than he is, and I, knowing these signatures not to be yours, 
should, as an honest man, be obliged to say what I know." 

" You would denounce me, then ?" 

" How could I do otherwise ? There has not been one 
spot or stain on our professional character for a hundred 
years. I should be making myself party to a fraud." 

" That is evident," said Lord Oakshott. " I would not 
commit perjury even to get the boy. Yet I don't know \ I 
wish I had told you less." 

*^ I am glad you told me so much," said the lawyer. "I can 
prevent your making a fool of yourself, you see." 

" Well, I don't see," said Lord Oakshott, " because I am 
going to do it in spite of you." 

" To swear to the forgeries ?" 

" No. What are the total liabilities of the Company ?" 

" One hundred and sixteen thousand pounds." 

" Good. See every creditor paid in full." 

" Oakshott, are you mad ?" 

" No ; quite sane. I can sell Drumston for one hundred 
and thirty thousand pounds, and the odd money shall go for 
educating the boy." 
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" This is intolerable folly," said Brogden, furiously ; " I will 
be no party to it. Don't you see that you have the boy now, 
and that he is not likely to be reclaimed ? You have only to 
keep absolutely quiet, and the boy is yours for ever, without 
the least trouble." 

" If I let things go," said Lord Oakshott : " if I let this 
Company go into bankruptcy, this boy would start in life as 
the son of a fraudulent bankrupt and forger. I won't have 
that. What is Drumston to me ? I ask you that." 

" Well, Drumston is close on four thousand a year." 

" Do you think that I would not give up four thousand a 
year for her son ?" said Lord Oakshott angrily. 

" I think," said Brogden, now utterly angry, " that a poet 
is fool enough for anything. When there is a woman in the 
case every man is a fool ; but a poet and a woman together 
are enough to send all Lincoln's Inn to Bedlam. Are you 
resolved on this ?" • 

" I am." 

" I will have nothing to do with such an act of folly," said 
young Brogden. 

" What fools you lawyers are !" said Lord Oakshott, 
laughing. " Don't you see that you can't help your- 
self?" 

" I can." 

" Hardly. How long have you known of these forgeries ?" 

" Well, for some time." 

*• And have not yet denounced them ?" said Lord Oak- 
shott, merrily. " Come, let us have no more baby's talk. I 
want the boy, and I want him to start well in the world. Also, 
I don't want a hound or ahorse called Oakshott to go before 
the world as a scoundrel. We live in different circles, Brog- 
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den : I am a nobleman, you are a solicitor : but answer me 
as a man. If one of your family had done what my cousin 
has done, would not old Mr. Compton or old Mr. Brogden 
have sold the coat off his back to do as I am going to 
do ?'* 

When it came to a matter of family honour, the young 
solicitor was the equal of the young nobleman ; his face 
flushed up, and he said, " Yes, yes, you are right : I see it 
now. My uncle or Mr. Compton would sweep a crossing 
sooner than not do what you have done. Why the devil did 
you not put it in that way at first ?" 

" Because I wanted to show you what a fool a lawyer was 
compared to a poet." 

" Mind, Oakshott, I do not allow that," said Brogden, 

'* Never mind what you allow. Pay twenty shillings in the 
pound, and hold your tongue. I had better stay in town 
-until the matter is finished, I suppose ?" 

** As much as you can." 

"You will go to the gallery of the House of Lords to-night. 
I shall go to the lobby of the House of Commons first," said 
Oakshott. 

''Why?" 

" I shall meet Granby Dixon, the best gossip in Europe. 
The smash is known, and I shall give him my own account 
of it. What becomes of Arthur's estate ?" 

" Unless you know where he is, I am at a loss to say. You 
had better see to it, in an amateur way, and wait for events. 
Now tell me, Oakshott, shall you communicate with him as 
to what you have done ?" 

" If I can find him, I shall." 
- ".And los^ the boy? He has the whip hand of you 
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there. If you want the boy^ say not one word. Hold those 
forgeries of his in your hands ^ and he will tiever come backJ* 

"I see," said Lord Oakshott, thoughtfully. "Well, I 
shall go down to the House." 

" Shall you speak ?" said Brogden. 

" Yes, I am going to speak." 

" On what subject ?" 

" I have not the wildest idea," said Lord Oakshott " I 
only know that the first man who says anything with which 
I disagree will have me at his throat like a bull-dog. 
Brogden." 

** Yes, Oakshott." 

" If you get those papers for me, I can hold them over 
him and keep the boy ?" 

" Certainly. But you are such a spooney about the boy 
that I can't trust you. You might destroy those papers in 
the boy's favour, and then Sir Arthur would get hold of the 
boy, and plague you about him." 

** He does not care for the boy. He believes that the 
boy is my son." 

"There is no truth in that, is there, Oakshott?" said 
Brogden. 

" Not the ghost of a word," said Lord Oakshott, looking 
kindly and frankly at him. " I am no more to her than I 
am to your sister. I love her, and the boy has her eyes. 
Aha ! lawyer, do women ever bring work into your office ?" 

"Well," said young Brogden, good-humouredly, "our 
profession would go to the deuce if it wasn't for the women. 
My father says he has never, in forty years, had a case in 
the office but what a woman was at the bottom of it Now, 
I'll see this thing through for you. We have got the title- 
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deeds of Drumston, and we shall want power of attorney^ 
or something of that kind, from you to-morrow, so you had 
better look us up. Meanwhile go down to the House of 
Lords and blow oflf your steam on the first subject which 
comes to hand. Whatever you do, make a noise and keep 
before the world. Let us see you in the Times to- 



morrow." 



Lord Oakshott left his friendly young lawyer, and went 
down to the lobby of the House of Commons. There was 
Granby Dixon, faultlessly dressed, as usual, who soon came 
up to Lord Oakshott. 

'* Hallo, Oakshott ! I thought you were out of town." 

" Not I. I am not likely to be. This infernal Company 
having smashed will keep me in town till August. So I 
shall amuse myself by being personally disagreeable in the 
House of Lords, instead of venting my spleen on my house- 
keeper." 

" They say you are dipped," said Granby. 

" Dipped !" said Lord Oakshott ; " dipped is not the 
word. Drumston is gone." 

" Nonsense !" said Granby Dixon. 

" Fact," said Lord Oakshott. 

" The devil !" 

"Ah, and it is the devil," said Lord Oakshott; "you 
would say so if you had lost it. Drumston is in the market 
for, say, a hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds. Why 
don't you buy it ?" 

" His losses have made him bitter," said Granby Dixon. 
" I have but twenty thousand in the world, for I sold out 
three to pay for my last election, What will the Company 
pay?" 
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" Twenty shillings in the pound, and half a year's interest," 
said Lord Oakshott. 

" Well, I have only two five-pound shares, but ten pounds 
is ten pounds. Is Sir Arthur dipped ?" 

" My lunatic cousin has taken uncommonly good care of 
himself, as usuaL He is out of it ; he was the son of a 
lawyer." 

"And has left you in it," said Granby Dixon. 

" Well, it would be hardly fair to say that," said Lord 
Oakshott. "None of us will be in the week after next. 
The shop is shut." 

" And your cousin was drowned ?" said Granby Dixon. 

" That has not been proved," said Lord Oakshott, quietly. 
" I beg you to remark, Granby, that his death has not been 
proved. I am left with his heir, and I wish to consult you 
about Eton : you were there yourself." 

So Lord Oakshott went to the House of Lords, and 
Granby Dixon to the House of Commons. A remarkable 
thing took place in both Houses of Legislature that night. 

Granby Dixon was at that time Under Secretary to the 
Admiralty (and he will tell you, with the calm pride of 
superiority, that no one ever made such a mess of it as he 
did), and he had to answer a question in the absence of the 
First Lord, in consequence of gout, family affliction, and 
urgent private business. There is not a nimbler man in the 
House than Granby, but he was a little too nimble on this 
occasion. The fact is that his hat and his pockets were 
stuffed with papers containing details, and he mixed up one 
private letter with his facts and figures. 

The member for Bolton (of those times) had asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether it was not expedient to 
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substitute bunks for hammocks in the Royal Navy. It was 
an easy business to answer him, and Granby Dixon was 
quite up to the occasion. 

He gave the number of men in each of her Majesty's 
ships. He gave the number of cubic feet per man, and 
proved that it was nearly as great as that of the Middlesex 
Hospital. Then he went on to prove that the hammock 
system was infinitely superior to the bunk system. He had 
proved his case in a canter, and the House cheered him 
when he ridiculed the (then) member for Bolton. When he 
asked whether the hon. member was prepared to entirely 
give up an appeal to nautical experience, the House was 
certainly with him, almost to a man. Then he made his 
terrible Jiasco, Granby Dixon is now called Oakshott Dixon, 
and the name will stick to him. 

Granby Dixon had a rather heavy matter in hand. The 
question put by the hon. member for Bolton was only a war- 
whoop, leading to a general attack on the Admiralty. The 
House seemed to resolve itself into a debating society, and 
was certainly out of order for more than three-quarters of an 
hour. Granby very soon saw why it was convenient for the 
First Lord to be confined to his bed by the gout. Question 
after question poured in on him without notice. The Oppo- 
sition thought naturally that the First Lord would have been 
in his place : the First Lord knew better ; so did the First 
Secretary. Granby had to fight it out single-handed, and he 
did it like a little lion. He was never petulant when he was 
called to order, and the House was delighted with his wit 
and his pluck. The House knew perfectly well that he was 
being made a victim of, and Granby by his sheer powxr of 
nimbleness and dexterity was carrying all before him ; he 

5 
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was palliating every mistake ; he was boldly denying facts, 
or demanding their proof; he was doing everything, in fact, 
which an unsupported junior in the House should do; 
he was gaining golden opinions from both sides of the 
House, when Admiral Blofiis rose and took leave to ask the 
Under Secretary, in the absence of his two chiefs from indis- 
position, whether the Admiralty were prepared to adopt iron 
cables entirely in her Majest/s ships, and to dispense with 
cocoa-nut and hemp. 

Granby was perfectly ready. He knows a little of every- 
thing. He told Admiral Blofus that the Admiralty were 
thinking about it, and then he made his gx2xA fiasco. 

People who are used to speaking in public, or to lecturing, 
know how easy it is to read a wrong document. . Granby 
was immensely excited, and he saw he was winning. He 
confronted Admiral Blofus, thinking that he was the last of 
his attackers. Granby was faint with his long and unsup- 
ported fight. Blofus finished, he might go to his dinner. He 
said : " With regard to cocoa-nut cables, I hold in my hand " 
(here he took a letter out of his hat) "a communication from 
a gallant admiral, who at one time represented Southampton. 
I think that his decision will be taken as final, or nearly so. 
I am not a nautical man myself, but I think that Admiral 
Cumberwater knows something of his profession. He is 
emphatically against the cocoa-nut cables. However, I will 
read you his letter." And the unhappy man, who was nearly 
in a state of coma, read the following letter to an astounded 
and puzzled House : — 

"Dear Granby, 

» 

" Buy at once every share you can lay hold of in the 
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Cornish Mining Company belaw par, Oakshott, like the 
sentimental ass he is, is going to pay up every penny. He 
has got a fantastic fancy for the cub, who is probably his 
son. Buy in, whatever you do. 

"Yours very truly, 

"Abraham Moses." 

Granby Dixon had only time to read this, and to say that 
he thought he must have read the wrong letter, when the 
laughter of the House came down on him. 

He went to Brighton for three weeks ; but if he had gone 
for three thousand months or years, it would have been the 
same thing. The nickname of " Oakshott Dixon " will stick 
to him for ever. 

As for office, no one would have given one shilling for his 
chance. He had once made himself transcendently ridicu- 
lous ; people said that men with half his brains, and a tenth 
part of his debating power, might get office, but that no 
reasonable Minister would ever trust Granby Dixon to his 
dpng day. 

By the decrees of Providence it so happened that while 
Granby Dixon was making this illimitable mess in the 
House of Commons, Lord Oakshott was doing very little 
better in the House of Lords. 

Lord Roversdale was making a very long, very clever, but 
transcendently dull speech about the new Winding up ot 
Companies Act. Lord Oakshott was very much dis- 
appointed ; he knew nothing on earth about the matter, and 
he wanted to fight somebody. His chances seemed to be 
infinitesimally small, but Providence favoured him in a most 
remarkable manner. 
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Lord Roversdale, probably nearly the best man of busi- 
ness in England, is not an orator ; he has^ on the contrary, 
a pestilent habit of telling the plain truth, and of backing his 
truth up by the most inexorable facts and figures. He went 
slowly on through the affiiirs of several Companies which had 
gone to ruin lately, giving arithmetical details of their finances, 
which very few of the Lords followed ; at last he came 
to the Cornish Mining Company, and, wiping his spectacles, 
said that he would quote that as the very worst case of all. 

Those who watched Lord Oakshott saw him advance his 
chin and look dangerously quiet. Noble lords who knew the 
two men were immensely interested. Roversdale the arith- 
metician and Oakshott the poet were supposed to hate one 
another like poison. Roversdale had the best command of 
facts, but Oakshott had a bitter tongue. Oakshott, cousin 
of Sir Arthur, had been chairman of this Company. It was 
evident that there would be a scene, and that Lord Rovers- 
dale's figures would be a little enlivened by Oakshott's temper. 

To every one's utter surprise Lord Roversdale began it. 
He went slowly through the accounts of the Company, and 
certainly they looked terribly bad. They had certainly sus- 
pended payment since Sir Arthur's disappearance. 

^* I speak in a rather feeling manner oif this particular 
Company," said Lord Roversdale, " because I am a share- 
holder to a heavy amount. The names of the late Sir 
Arthur Oakshott, a most excellent man of business, and of 
Lord Oakshott, were quite enough for a simple man like my- 
self. I took one hundred ten-pound shares : any one may 
have them at five shillings a share, if any one is foolish 
enough to buy them. As far as I can see, there are no as- 
sets whatever." 
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The gentle Lord Doughlon said, " There is Sir Arthur's 
estate." 

" Sir Arthur had sold out every penny," said Lord Rovers- 
dale, " before he went abroad. In the present state of the 
law, the principal culprit escapes." 

"Do not speak so of a dead man, my lord," said Lord 
Doughton. \ 

" Is he dead ?" said Lord Roversdale ; " perhaps Lord 
Oakshott can tell us." 

Then the row began. Oakshott rose with fury in his 
eyes, and every one sat silent. 

" My lord," he said, "you abuse your position as a senator 
and as a gentleman." 

The Lord Chancellor and the Archbishop both rose, but 
they sat down again. They had been at a public school 
together, and thought that the two noble lords had better 
" have it out," which the noble lords proceeded to do. 

" I repeat, my lord, that you abuse your position as a 
senator and as a gentleman. You assert that you were in- 
duced to join this Company by the power of my cousin's 
name and my own. Did you not carefully examine the 
prospectus before you joined us?" 

" No ; had I done so, I should not have joined you." 

" You are a careful man of business, my lord," said Oak- 
shott, with a sneer. " Now, you assert that my cousin Sir 
Arthur sold out every penny before he was — before he — 
went on that voyage. Such is not the case. He holds — I 
should -say held — very heavily. You assert that there are 
no assets in this case ; I will send your lordship a cheque 
for the amount of your shares at par before I go to bed this 
night That Company will pay up every farthing with half 
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a year's interest, and the shareholders may Invest their 
money elsewhere under your lordship's direction, not under 
mine. Had it not been for my cousin's death, it would 
have been done before now." 

"You use the word 'death,' Lord Oakshott. Is your 
cousin dead?" 

For one instant Lord Oakshott felt inclined to He. But 
he was a man whom a lie would choke. He thought for 
half a minute, and then addressed himself, not to Lord 
Roversdale, but to the Archbishop, in a voice of suppressed 
passion. 

" Will your Grace be good enough to inform Lord Rovers- 
dale that my cousin is not dead, but that there are family 
matters of the most delicate nature with regard to his dis- 
appearance which a costermonger would have respected, but 
which he has not grace to respect ?" 

Lord Roversdale held up his hand and cried out, " Oak- 
shott ! Oakshott ! don't say such horrible things. How 
could I know ?** 

But Lord Oakshott, with his hat over his forehead, strode 
out of the House into Parliament Square, where he met 
Granby Dixon, walking up and down, and cooling himself. 

Lord Oakshott said, " What have you been doing ?" 

" Making an awful ass of myself." 

" So have I. Where shall we go ?" 

"Let us jump off Westminster Bridge," said Granby 
Dixon. 

" By no means. What would become of the boy without 
me ?" 

"You are mad about that boy," said Granby Dixon. 
" I say, Oakshott, are you going to pay ?" 
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** Every penny," said Lord Oakshott. 

''Then I'll tell you what I shall do. Hi! here— 
hansom !" 

A cab rattled up to him at once. 

"Where are you going now, you lunatic?*' said Lord 
Oakshott. 

" To Dulwich, you lunatic," replied Granby Dixon. 

" What for ?" said Lord Oakshott. 

" To see my stockbroker, who lives there," said Granby 
Dixon. 

" The man will be in bed," said Lord Oakshott 

" He won't be there long after I get hold of his door- 
knocker," said Granby Dixon. 

" What are you going to do ?" said Lord Oakshott. 

" Order him to buy up every share in the General Cor- 
nish Company to-morrow morning. By-the-by, how are 
the shares ?" 

"Decimal 333 below par, I think. Be quick, Granby; 
collar them before people have time to read their Titnes, I 
have let the whole cat out of the bag in the House of Lords 
in a row with Roversdale." 

" I wish," said Granby, " as the lady in Kingsgate Street 
says to Mr. Pecksniff, that you had chosen some other time, 
but it is always the way with me. The fact is, that I have 
also let the cat out of the bag in the House of Commons." 

" How on earth did you do that?'* asked Lord Oakshott. 

" In the debate on the Admiralty." 

" Well, you are a very clever and ingenious man, but 
upon my word I don't see how you could have managed 
that," said Lord Oakshott. 

" If we are to remain friends, Oakshott, you must never 
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allude to the circumstance again. I am positively ruined, 
but, en revanche^ I think that by raising (if necessary) a cry 
of fire at Dulvvtch I can arouse my stockbroker, and put 
eight or nine thousand pounds of your money into my 
pocket by Tuesday afternoon." 

"You are welcome to it, old boy," said Lord Oak- 
shott 

" Listen to me a moment more, old fellow," said Granby. 
" Attend to the last of my political acts. Old Poulter is 
dead." 

" Any relation to old Poulter's mare ?" 

"Noj don't, be silly: you know whom I mean— the 
member for Lipworth." 

" I know. And so the old fool has gone to his place at 
last." 

*' Ay ; and we want your influence in the borough to get 



our man in." 



" Now, Granby, I can put any man in for that place, or I 
can keep any man out of that place. I am as powerful for 
that one seat as Lonsdale is for his five. But I must have a 
first-rate man, sir ; and a man who cares for the people. I 
will not disgrace my influence (which I think unconstitu- 
tional) by putting in a useless man. Who is your man ?" 

" Young Brogden, your own connection." 

" But he told me nothing of this to-day." 

** No ; he would not speak to you, and the mere fact of 
his being your connection will probably, with his absurd no- 
lions, prevent him from standing for the place. If we can 
get him to do so, will you back him ?" 

" God bless his dear heart, of course I will. Why, you 
could not have got such a man as that" 
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" He opposes you strongly on some points, Oakshott," said 
Granby Dixon. " He is no patient nominee." 

"/ know him/' said Lord Oakshott. " He called me an 
ass this morning, when he must have known about Poulter's 
death. I am with him, forty-horse power." 

" I want to speak a word more to you, Oakshott, out of 
earshot with the cabman. Come here." And they went to- 
gether into the shadow. 

** Oakshott," said Granby Dixon, " we have always loved 
one another. Tell an old friend the truth. Is this boy for 
whom you are sacrificing Drumston, your own son ?*' 

^*No, Granby!" said Lord Oakshott. "For the last 
time, uo ! He is his mother's son, and that is enough for 
me." 

Granby gave a long whistle. 

" Do you think that I would let her son come before the 
world under a cloud ? You know me better than that," said 
Lord Oakshott. 

" I know you, my dear old fool, as well as you know your- 
self. But, Oakshott, remember that I am not rich, and that 
I am risking at least seven thbusand pounds by saying these 
words. Pause before you sell Drumston for the sake of this 
child. In God's name, think ! The boy, on the father's side, 
comes of a bad stock ; the boy may turn out as thundering 
a rip as his father, and break your heart. Pause, Oakshott, I 
pray you to pause in your course of sentimental folly." 

" Get into your cab and go to your stockbroker, my dear 
Granby,'* said Lord Oakshott. " The boy is the son of his 
mother ; that is enough for me." 

So Granby, without one word more, called his cab. 

" Will you kill me ?" said Granby Dixon. " Lost as I am 
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to all political preferment, from this day forward, I feel that 
I am not fit for death." 

" What have you done, you dear little man ?^ said Lord 
Oakshott. *' You seem always to come when one wants to 
be put in good spirits. Give me a laugh, and let me go 
home." 

" I had better get into the cab first." 

" Very well." 

Granby Dixon got into the cab and shut the doors to. 

" Now," he said, " I am safe, and will tell you. — Cabman, 
on the slightest attempt at violence on the part of his lord- 
ship, drive off like fury. — Why, Oakshott, in the heat of 
debate with old Blofus, I read aloud a letter from my stock- 
broker by mistake, and then let it all out. You must have 
been speaking to some one." 

" Drive to Dulwich, sir," cried Lord Oakshott to the cab- 
man. " Drive like the devil, sir : do you hear ? Here is half- 
a-crown for you. Good-night, Granby. Pull the fellow out 
of bed by the ears." And away went the cab over Westmin- 
ster Bridge, leaving Lord Oakshott musing. 



CHAPTER XL 

OAKSHOTT GETS SENTIMENTAL OVER THE WRONGS OF 

THE POOR. 

Many members of both Houses were coming out now, and 
Oakshott walked away through the quietest streets, thinking, 
until he lost his way. 

" Some one will get my money. Why not that kind and 
gentle little fellow as well as another? I'll warrant he does 
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no harm with it. I don't think I should have done as he has 
done, but he is not rich, and poverty must be a fearful temp- 
tation. I will write to Jinks about that election to-night. I 
don't think that it is constitutional, but Brog is a very 
good fellow. Hallo ! Here, young one, you will hurt your- 
self." 

A little wretch of a boy, with a ragged shirt and trowsers, 
flying for his life, had cannoned against his legs and thrown 
himself heavily on the ground. Before he could rise, the 
policeman had him. Lord Oakshott addresses the police- 
man. 

" I am Lord Oakshott. I am walking home from the 
House of Lords. Here is my card. What has this child 
been doing?". 

" Stealing potatoes, my lord." 

" Poor little beggar ! Do you know where he lives ?" 

" Yes, my lord, down this court." 

" Can you show me the place ?" 

There was no difficulty at all. The policeman told him 
that he was not going to charge the boy, but only to shake 
him and warn his mother. Oakshott followed him and saw 
where the boy lived ; and, having left the court, said to the 
policeman — 

" These thmgs should not be, and by heaven they shall 
not be V 

" WTiat would become of us if they didn't exist, sir?" said 
the policeman. " Get rid of those places, and you would 
have no use for us." 

" I suppose not," said Lord Oakshott. " Meanwhile, 
here is half-a-sovereign for your trouble. Look round on me 
to-monow morning, and help me to mend matters there^ at 
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all events. I have a boy of the same age myself; would he 
become like that if he were lost ?" 

"You can't tell, sir. Some come through it all, and some 
don't. I hadn't more clothes to my back at his age than he 
has, and here I am with a stripe on my arm. There's black 
sheep and white sheep in all classes, my lord. I have seen 
black sheep in yours." 

" God knows it is true," said Lord Oakshott " But are 
cot our temptations as great as yours ?" 

" That I can't say, not being a rich gentleman," said the 
matter-of-fact policeman. " Here is the end of my beat — 
this is Parliament Street, my lord." 

Parliament Street Yes. He would write about that 
election before he went to bed. The great dock boomed 
twice before he turned to go home. Could Dickie ever turn 
out, under any circumstances, like that ? Quite an impos- 
sible thing. 

He wrote this letter that night to his agent. It was not 
exactly the letter he meant to have written ; — 

• 

" Dear Jinks, 

" Will you tell the people that Mr. Brogden is 
my man ? Every one may vote as they like, but I am in 
favour of Brogden. I only want one pledge from him, which 
he is certain to give. 

"Oakshott." 

Mr. Potter, of Comity, Dixon, and Potter, on hearing that 
Lord Oakshott was going to support Brogden, went down 
and had a look at the borough. It was no use, and he told 
the Tory party so. Lord Oakshott, so long eccentric, had 
now utterly ratted, and was going to send in a Radical. 
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It was a seat lost to the Conservatives. But Brdgden's 
pledges had been entirely satisfactor}' to Lord Oakshott, and 
he nobly redeemed them. 



CHAPTER XII. 

TWO FOOLS. 

Though Granby Dixon went away to Dulwich at eleven 
o'clock, cursing all poets as sentimental fools ; though he 
paid 7^. 6d, for his cab, and though he had to sleep in the 
same room with Mr. Elias Moses, a high-flavoured young 
Jew, who snored like a grampus ; though Miss Moses was 
more polite to him than he liked^ and though he had to go 
to town in a hansom cab the next day with old Moses (which 
made him, as he said, smell of Jew for a fortnight), yet he 
never regretted his journey. Mr. Moses paid him no less a 
sum than eleven thousand pounds. What Mr. Moses did on 
his own account the deponent sayeth not. It was extremely 
honest of him to write to Granby Dixon at all, and his wife 
bullied him fordoing so. But good Moses said: "My dear, 
for one time you can give the office to a Parliament man, he 
can give it to you fifty times. Granby Dixon is a clever 
little chap, and knows which way the cat jumps. If he asks 
me to buy in fifty pounds for himself^ I always buy in fivt 
hundred for myself, I got the office about Oakshott paying 
this morning from one of Brogden*s clerks, and I naturally 
gave it, as one gentleman to another, to Granby. That Oak- 
shott is an awful ftfol. He might have made a composition 
for five shillings in the pound, but he says that would be 
robbing the shareholders. Where should we be, Rebecca, if 
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there were no fools like himV^ After which, Mr. Moses 
went to sleep, and drearat that a Parliament man had given 
him the office to a job which brought in fifty thousand 
pounds. 

When everything was over and done, and every one was 
paid, Lord Oakshott got the following letter : — 

"Dear old Fellow, 

" I dearly like a little stockjobbing and a little betting. 
I made ;^ii,ooo out of you the other day, but I could not 
swallow the money, I have been down and paid it into your 
account at Hoare's. I suppose it will go into the boy's 
breeches pocket i^Hang the boy ! I hope he won't take after 
his sainted papa. 

" Yours ever truly, 

**^Granby Dixon." 

Lord Oakshott, who would die sooner than do anything 
like anybody else, at once took his hat and his umbrella, 
stepped round to Mr. Moses, in Chancery Lane, and showed 
him the letter. Mr. Moses said very little to Lord Oakshott, 
but in confidence and bed he told Mrs. Moses that, as re- 
garded Lord Oakshott and Granby Dixon, he did not know 
which was the " hanged est " fool of the two. Mrs. Moses 
emphatically declared in favour of Granby Dixon. 

CHAPTER Xin. 

A COMMITl'EE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

A CoMMiTTEE-RooM in the House of Commons is not 
exactly lively at any time ; but when the subject in hand is 
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a matter between two railways, about an extension, nothing 
can be more dull, unless the counsel fall out, or a witness is 
fractious under cross-examination, or the chairman falls out 
with the counsel, or the counsel go to the limits of parlia- 
mentary privilege with the chairman. The law-stationers tell 
me that you very seldom get any fun at all unless there is a 
female witness, in which case there is generally some '' hay" 
made by a clever counsel ; and the law-stationers ought to 
know, because they have to wait till the stroke of four, 
to see how many folios they have to put in hand before 
five. 

Lord Oakshott had never been on a committee in his life. 
He knew, however, that Granby Dixon was on one ; and as 
he wanted to see him very much he sauntered down to the 
House of Commons, and asked one of the policemen in the 
lobby to tell him where Group 7 was located. 

The policeman knew him, and took him up to the board. 
The Salford extension was in Room 8. Lord Oakshott, 
taking off his hat, passed in, perfectly uninterested in the 
business, but wanting word of Granby Dixon. 

There was a rather large crowd of outsiders. Lord Oak- 
shott pushed in among them, and looked round, rather 
wondering where Barry had got his upholsterers. Eversdale, 
M.P., came up to him, and entered into conversation. 

"I say, Eversdale,'* said Lord Oakshott, "where the devil 
did Barry get his upholsterers ? I can't get my beggars to 
give me such colour as this. Look at this olive green with 
the gold wandering all over it. It is superb." 

" You should see my new house at Bolton," said Eversdale. 
" I left the furnishing of it to my wife, and it is like an ever- 
lasting toothache. She always consults me, and she came to 
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me about the pictures. She said that the upholsterer wanted 
to know whether she was going to furnish the dining-room 
in oils or in water-colours — at which I swore. She, being a 
religious woman, pulled my hair, and we made a compromise; 
I have filled the rooms with chromo-lithographs. It appears 
to me that they are as good as anything else. Well, and so 
you have paid up. I should not have done so myself, but 
you know best. The reason why I should not have paid up 
is that I don't happen to have any money. My wife has 
plenty ; she gives me a thousand a year for petty cash, and 
sends a large proportion of the remainder spinning among 
the parsons. Do you believe in converting Jews at six 
hundred pounds a head T 

" It seems dear at that price," said Lord Oakshott 
" Are you a witness ?" said Eversdale. 
" Not I. I want to speak to Granby Dixon." 
" Here he is," said Eversdale, M.P., "fast asleep." 
In fact, the good and excellent Granby was fast [asleep, 
though to those who did not know him he appeared only 
wrapped in thought. The Committee consisted of four, one 
being absent (on private affairs, gout, or family affliction). 
On the extreme left of Lord Oakshott sat Captain Turn- 
over, R.N., who could have sailed his ship to any port you 
liked to name, but who knew nothing of Salford. Then came 
Granby Dixon, wrapped in a placid slumber. Then came 
Mr. Dereham, Q.C., the chairman, who knew all about it; 
and beyond him. Colonel Beckers, who knew nothing about 
the matter, but who insisted on pretending that he did. Such 
was the Committee upon which Lord Oakshott looked. And 
he at once began composing a short poem on it in a satirical 
vein, before the face of the unconscious Granby. ^ But that 
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poem was never finished. It stands exactly in this way in 
Lord Oakshott's MS. :— 

" When senators sleep at their duties, 
When our children are dying in heaps, 

^ beauties, 

And our .... sleeps, 

Then our .... forgather, 
• ••••• old. 

• . . • . wind and weather. 
All is damned* for their gold." 

That is the very way in which the poem stands in Lord 
Oakshott's MS. I am of opinion that he will never com- 
plete it now. He says that what took place in that Com- 
mittee-room was extremely disagreeable to him, and we all 
know what geniuses are. 

He was composing, as we see above, and Eversdale was 
getting interested in the Committee. Eversdale said, *' Oak- 
shott, I will bet you three to two that the defence gets it ;" 
and Oakshott said, "What rhymes to weather?" when 
a new witness was called, who put all poetry out of his 
head. 

The promoting counsel asked the chairman if he might 
now call the lady of rank who was one of his principal wit- 
nesses, as she had waited for a long time*. The chairman 
said, " Certainly ;" and he called the Duchesse d'Avranches. 
Lord Oakshott was now in the front row of spectators, and 
he saw that the woman who came in was Mrs. O'Brien. 

♦ Lord Oakshott's secretary says that the word is not 
" damned," but " indeed." Now, in the first place, that would 

not scan, and the word is written " d d." It is as certainly 

" damned" as Lord Oakshott's only farce was. 

6 
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He pushed backi but she had seen him. She sat down, 
perfectly dressed, perfectly gloved, perfectly shoed, perfectly 
cool She knew that Lord Oakshott had seen her^ and she 
let him know that she had seen him. Face to face as she 
was in cross-examination with the cleverest parliamentary 
lawyer of the day, she had pluck and dexterity enough to 
stab Lord Oakshott to the heart in nearly every word she 
spoke. 

Her evidence in chief (given in French : the Committee 
were all good Frenchmen ; Granby, who was asleep, was the 
best of* them) was nothing. She had simply to give evi- 
dence about a road in Salford, by the side of which she had 
a little property. The adverse Company were foolishly dis- 
puting over a few hundred pounds about the re-making of 
the road. Her examination was of the most innocent 
character. ' Then she was cross-examined. She looked like 
a woman difficult to cross-examine, she was so wonderfully 
self-possessed. 

She was dressed in pearl-grey silk, with cream-coloured 
gloves. That the cross-examining barrister could have stood 
without a tremble of the nerves, but he, as a man of experi- 
ence, saw that this was a dangerous woman, because she could 
sit down. He argued in his mind that no English or Scotch 
woman ever sat down and kept quiet in the history of the 
world ; whereas a Frenchwoman or an Irishwoman could 
put herself upon a chair and remain there in a perfect pose, 
without disarranging one fold of her dress. Yet this woman 
was sitting there, with her cream-coloured gloves folded in 
her lap, looking perfectly ready for him ; not in the least 
like an Englishwoman or a Scotchwoman. She was de- 
scribed in his brief as an Englishwoman } and he, though an 
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Englishman himself, saw some foreign element in her, and 
took his own course. He addressed her in English. 

"You have only a life interest in that property, Mrs, 
O'Brien," he said, suddenly. 

And she, thrown ofif her balance, said — 
• " Only a life interest." 

" I think that we may dispense with French, then, Mrs. 
O'Brien ?" said the counsel. 

^ You can examine me in German or Italian if you choose ; 
all languages are alike to me. I spoke French because it 
is most familiar to me." 

At this moment Granby Dixon was awakened by a thrust 
in the ribs from his neighbour ; and the cross-examination 
went on. 

" I have twice called you Mrs. O'Brien, and you have not 
challenged me," said the counsel. "You are now the 
Duchesse d'Avranches. Well, we will not quarrel about 
that. How did you become possessed of this property ?" 

" Ask Lord Oakshott, who is standing behind you and 
prompting you," was her sharp reply. 

The counsel looked behind him rather dazed. A hand- 
some and well-dressed man was standing behind him, and he 
said — " Are you Lord Oakshott ?" 

" Yes." 

" I have to tell you, Mrs. O'Brien, that although I have 
read Lord Oakshotfs poetry, and admired much of it, I have 
never seen him to my knowledge until this moment ; he has 
said no word to me. I am in utter ignorance, on my honour 
as a gentleman, as to what he has to do with the matter. 
My lord, what is the meaning of this ?" 

6—2 
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" She will tell you if you leave her alone," said Lord Oak- 
shott 

'* This is extremely irregular," said Granby Dixon, now 
entirely awake, and irritable with that irritability which comes 
of irregular sleep. " The counsel for the defence is holding 
a confidential conversation with a member of the other House* 
The least which can be said of it is, that it is a shameless 
breach of privilege. You must order Lord Oakshott to with- 
draw at once." 

Lord Oakshott withdrew without giving any further trouble, 
and the counsel went on. 

" You have, then, only a life interest, Mrs. O'Brien T 

Granby Dixon interrupted : 

" I can tell you all about it ; if I am wrong, the Duchesse 
d'Avranches can contradict me." 

" Who is irregular now ?" said the chairman. 

" Not I. Lord Oakshott made over this property in Sal- 
ford to the daughter of the Duchess, Lady Oakshott, the wife 
of Sir Arthur, Lord Oakshott's cousin. She made over her 
life interest to the Duchesse d'Avranches, the lady who is 
sitting here. Is not that so, Madame la Duchesse T 

" That is precisely the state of the case," said Mrs. O'Brien, 
without moving one muscle. "Lord Oakshott had long 
planned his cousin's death, and he wished to buy my daugh- 
ter by gifts. My daughter would have nothing to say to 
him, and made over her life interest to me. Men like Lord 
Oakshott, however, occasionally miscalculate in their villa- 
nies. Lord Oakshott planned the drowning of Sir Arthur, 
but my daughter was faithful, and was drowned with him." 

Sensation ! 

" May I be allowed to say," said Granby Dixon, " that 
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Sir Arthur is not drowned, and that in all probability he will 
be exhibiting his old hospitality in England in about a year, 
with a new son or daughter." 

" That is very singular, Mr. Dixon," said the chairman, 
hastily. " Duchess, we only want to know this — Will this 
railway deteriorate your property ?" 

" I think so," she said quietly. *' It will most seriously 
deteriorate all property there. The tunnel is thirty-three feet 
below the roadway, and I cannot see how the foundations of 
my houses can stand in that gravel 

The cross-examining counsel was by this time all abroad 
He was not in possession of facts, and was inwardly and with 
a calm countenance cursing his instructing solicitors up hill 
and down dale. He made one more dash at the Duchess, 
however, to save his character. 

" You are aware, Madam, that it is proposed to drive a 
railway underground in London ?" 

" Sir," she replied, " London is not Salford." 

That absolutely meant nothing whatever, but it finished 
the Committee, and moreover the opposition counsel. A 
smashing truism of this kind is awfully dangerous in any 
argument. It takes all the half-tones out of an argument. 
You may have given in the question about space being 
filled with matter, but may be arguing successfully that 
space is of necessity illimitable, when a man may suddenly 
say, " But, my dear sir, you cannot deny that six times seven 
are forty-two." It takes the wind out of your sails : perhaps 
you do not remember what six times seven makes j but the 
argument is stopped, possibly for ever. People who 
suddenly introduce irrelevant truisms into an argument 
ought to be burnt alive. 
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Mrs. O'Brien did it She said merely, " London is not 
Salford," and then, with the air of a woman who had finished 
the matter, she rose, and bowing to the chairman, asked if 
any one wished to ask her any more questions. The chair- 
man asked the opposition counsel, and the opposition 
counsel forgot himself so far as to say, " Oh, Lord, no I" 
Then Mrs. O'Brien bowed and withdrew. 

She passed into the corridor outside the Committee-room 
alone. But at the door she found a man's black arm held 
out to her, and she laid her pretty cream-coloured glove on 
it. " I know you, you fool," she said to herself, and then 
she looked up into the face of Lord Oakshott with an air of 
surprise. 

" Come and let us have our quarrel out in the Abbey,'* 
she said. ** There are too many people here. Let us be 
discreet in our anger." 

" You were very discreet in the Committee-room," said 
Oakshott. 

" Ay, but I chose to think Arthur was drowned, and my 
daughter with him. Is it true that they are alive ?" 

**I think it light to tell you, Mrs. O'Brien, that Arthur is 
alive, and his wife also." 

" Tell me also — a fool like you cannot lie — have you paid 
Arthur's debts ?" 

" Every farthing." 

" I wish you were dead, Oakshott ; I have sold out every 
farthing at ten and three-quarters." 

" My dear Mrs. O'Brien, you have actually ruined your- 
self. The shares are at par." 

" You might have told me," she said sulkily. 
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"You might have trusted me," said Lord Oakshott. 
" Have you actually sold out ?" 

" Actually." 

" What sum ?" 

" Eight thousand." 

" 111 go to Moses and see what I can do," said Lord 
Oakshott. "I will see you through it. You shall have 
your money." 

" Ay, that is the least you can do. Will you give me my 
daughter ?" 

They were now in Westminster Abbey, leaning against 
Chaucer's tomb. They had come to have their quarrel out 
here, and they had it. 

" What is your daughter to me, Mrs. O'Brien ?" 

*' Always Mrs. O'Brien," she said. " I am the Duchesse 
d'Avranches." 

*' You know that you are not Duchesse d'Avranches, Mrs. 
O'Brien. You have been shamefully deceived ; but you 
know that the Court received the real Duchesse d'Avranches 
yesterday." 

" The Court would receive any one," said Mrs. O'Brien. 
" I think not," said Lord Oakshott. " I do not mean to 
say that there is one word against your character. I fairly 
tell you, that, although I am a peaceable man, I would hit 
any man between the eyes who said one word against Lady 
Oakshott's mother. But I want to know what I have to do 
with your daughter, Lady Oakshott" 

" Oakshott," said Mrs. O'Brien, " our family has always 
been respectable." 

•* I wish I could say the same of mine," said Lord Oak- 
shott. " Still, we have kept pretty well in the ruck of the 
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great race of respectability, and we are no worse than our 
neighbours." 

" I allow that," she said. " You were the first scoundrel 
of your family." 

" My dear Madam," said Lord Oakshott, " I think that 
your reading in history is deficient. I should be inclined 
to say that I was the most respectable member of my own 
family, with the solitary exception of my father." 
" " Who is the father of the boy Dickie, then ?" 

" Arthur." 

" You are not speaking the truth ; you are his father." 

" I will go round to the altar. Madam, and swear that 
your daughter is as pure as yourself. Dismiss these mon- 
strous notions. I am utterly incapable of the thing you 
charge me with, certainly not with the woman I love best 
in the world." 

" Listen to me, sir. As for your going up to a Protestant 
altar, and swearing before an empty shrine, that to me, ns a 
Catholic, is nothing. I ask you this — When did the child 
sleep last with you ?" 

** Dickie never sleeps with me, Mrs. O'Brien. He sleeps 
in my dressing-room," said Lord Oakshott. 

" Then the story I have heard of your valet coming into 
your room, of seeing the child's cheek in your beard, of his 
•calling Mrs. Prout to look at the pretty sight, is all wrong ?" 

" No," said Lord Oakshott, " that is all true enough. The 
pretty little fellow had a childish fright in the night, and he 
ran into my bed ; and when my valet came in in the morn- 
ing, the pretty innocent little fellow had his cheek in my 
beard. Now, Mrs. O'Brien, we are both of us grown up, 
and are tco old to talk nonsense. You are a very clever 
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woman, and I am a very clever man. Let us understand 
one another. I write poetry, but it is so very bad that I am 
still considered among my friends as a man of business. 
The case stands simply in this way. I wanted to marry 
your daughter, and did not ; Arthur had her. I want some- 
thing to love, and, like a sentimental fool, I have taken the 
boy — ^this boy Arthur believes to be my son. Leave me 
the boy, Mrs. O'Brien, and I will make your shares right 
for you." 

" Thank you very much," said Mrs. O'Brien. " Now we 
can part friends, as you think. One word more. Lord Oak- 
shott May I remark to you that, as a general rule, men 
like you do not absolutely nurse children as you do that 
baby, unless they are their fathers ? Do you think that you 
can blind me? I give you my scorn and defiance ; and, 
mark me, you shall not have that boy." 

" I do not see how you can interfere," said Lord Oakshott. 
^' I will have him and pull him through every degradation 
sooner than a prig like you shall have him." 
" You have no authority, Mrs. O'Brien." 
"I have the authority of an angry woman, whose daughter's 
life you have ruined," said Mrs. O'Brien. *' An angry woman 
knows no law, no mercy. I'll have the boy." 

Lord Oakshott was very sorry to do it, but he did it. He 
was a perfect gentleman, he was determined to have his little 
cousin, and this woman was perfectly inexorable to reason. 
He took out his pocket-book. 

" Mrs. O'Brien, I am very sorry that we should part 
enemies. I am determined to have the boy. I think that 
I shall do better by the boy than Arthur, who does not love 
him." 
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" You are the scoundrel who deceived my daughter," said 
Mrs. O'Brien, ** and you shan't have him." 

" Mrs. O'Brien, that is not true. Will you have the good- 
ness to look at this paper? Softly, Madam, — in my hands, 
if you please." 

She saw what it was, and made a clutch at it. Oakshott 
caught her arm like a vice. " Now will you be quiet about 
the boy, Madam ?*' he said. 

The answer astounded him ; he had played his last card. 
Mrs. O'Brien said quietly, " No, you smooth-faced villain ! 
you shall not have the boy. You have ruined my daughter's 
domestic peace, and I am your enemy. I know what you 
hold in your hand, and I was a fool to clutch at it, because 
a man like you would never use it. I did forge your name. 
Am I worse than Arthur?" 

" Why, no ; but I might deal differently with you." 

" Well, you have done the worst that you could do to any 
woman. Do your very worst to me j but watch your boy 
night and day." 

" I will do that, but I must put your shares right for you 
first. Good-bye." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

LORD OAKSHOTT's WILL. 

Lord Oakshott got Mrs. O'Brien a cab, and then he went 
home, and w rote his celebrated poem of '^ Thanatos and 
Mnemosyne." When asked by Granby Dixon why he wrote 
poetry at a time when his whole life's happiness was in the 
balance, be confessed that he did so because the poetry had 
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nothing to do with the matter in hand ; which was scarcely 
satisfactory. He went to his solicitors, made Mrs. O'Brien 
safe at a cost of ;^8,ooo, and then he went home and de- 
liberated whether he should make his will or write a poem. 
I rather think that he was going to make his will, but he 
altered his mind and wrote a poem instead, for the original 
MS. stands thus on a sheet of foolscap : — 

" I, Earl of Oakshott, do hereby will and bequeath the 

whole of my personal property to " The will goes no 

further; the poetry begins : — 

Thanatos and Mnemosyne 

Sat on a high cliff over the sea : 

A hundred fathoms under their feet 

The ocean surges clawed and beat ; 
And the gulls, as white as the sea-driven foam. 
Perched on each porch of their rock-bound home. 

A hundred fathoms down below 
They saw the great waves come and go ; 
Come and go, advance and flee. 
Like the waves of a great democracy. 
Advancing ever eternally. 

The mermen who swim in the shallow waters. 
To catch the eyes of frail fishermen's daughters, 
Were a hundred fathoms deep in the brine. 
Watching the great waves darken and shine. 
As they passed to their death on the cruel shore, 
Where they burst and died, to live no more. 

And the mermaids who watch for the fisherman's son, 
In the lonely creek when the day is done ; 
Whose song is so sweet that the fisherman's boy 
Puts his breast to her bosom, and dies for joy : 
These mermaids were still, for the word had gone forth. 
That the Demon of Tempest was out in his wrath ; 
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So they twined their hair with the dank sea-weed 
Which the sailor clutches in death's dark need. 

One man was there, and only one, 

Come down since the rising of the sun ; 

And the youngest mermaid stroked his hair, 

Kissed his cold lips, and said he was fair. 

" Sisters sweet," this mermaid said, 

" Look, my sailor is not dead : 

I will warm him into life ; 

He shall be king, and I his wife.** 
But the cruel mermaids under the sea 
Smiled at their sister sarcastically ; 
They said, " He is dead, and you know that we 
Cannot wed the men of the sea : 
And if a. man of the shore is found, 
We drag him down, and he is drowned. 
We are all maidens under the sea. 
Let be, let be." 

The youngest merman loved the girl 
With hair like amber and teeth like pearl : 
But she loved the dead sailor better than he. 
This cold, cruel maiden under the sea. 
The young merman went through the bursting surf; 
He climbed the high rocks to the short sweet turf 
Where Thanatos and Mnemosyne 
Sat in the shade of a*juniper-tree. 
And Thanatos said, " Art thou come from the dead, 

And what message bringest thou me ?" 
And Mnemosyne said, " Hold up thy head : 

Wantest thou aught of me ?" 

The merman told his story 
While the sunset's glory 

Came lighting up the sea ; 
And his story was so plain 
I might tell it once again. 

Of you or me ;• - 
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" I loved a maid beneath the sea, 
But that sweet maid cared nought for me : 
We cannot wed beneath the waves ; 
Our gardens are the sailors' graves." 

Here the poem unfortunately comes to a sudden end and 
finish, as so many of Lord Oakshott's poems do. Witness 
his " Fragment about the State of the Soul in the Next 
World," in which piece he leaves ofif suddenly just as we all 
thought he was going to begin and tell us something. It is 
a fearful pity that the poem quoted above was never com- 
pleted. Lord Oakshott says that he was going to make the 
merman ask Thanatos for his gift of death, and Mnemosyne 
for loss of memory. I wish he had. Exquisitely beautiful 
as the fragment is, it would have been far better for him to 
have made his will instead of writing it. 

This is all the will Lord Oakshott ever made. He was, 
however, a most marvellously methodical man in his way. 
Before he wrote one word of it he took three sheets of fools- 
cap, folded them in a way which would have satisfied young 
Brogden ; docketed the document as the last will and testa- 
ment of Lord Oakshott, deceased ; then he unfolded the 
paper, wrote as much of the will as appears above, and 
walked up and down the room. Then the divine afflatus 
came on him, and he wrote off the above beautiful poem. 
Then he tells Brogden that he went to sleep in his chair, and 
finding the document before him when he woke, got up, and 
under the firm impression that he had made his will, called 
up the steward and housekeeper at Comfrey's, and made 
them witness it. 

I should like to have seen Mrs. O'Brien's face when she 
did get hold of it ; but it was denied me. Mrs. O'Brien was 
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such an extremely clever woman that she could not believe 
in a fool. 



CHAPTER XV. 

MRS. g'bRIEN. 

Thqse who remember Miss Dora Martin of Connemara 

must be old now ; but any one of them will tell you that she 

was the most beautiful girl in that county, which claims 

equality with Devonshire and Lancashire in the matter of 

female beauty and virtue. 

Dora Martin was only a distant connection of the great 

family, and only such by marriage. She had no right to 

sing— 

" Place me amidst .O'Rourkes, OTooles, 
The ragged Royal race of Tara ; 
Or place me where Dick Martin rules 
The pathless wilds of Connemara." 

She was a Lancashire lass, and she did not like the Irish of 
Connemara. They bored her. She liked them at first be- 
cause they flattered her ; but she used to tell her friends that 
she could not trust them, they lied so. One thing, how- 
ever, they could not lie about, and that was her wonderful 
beauty. 

Mr. Martin, her father, had been in Lancashire for many 
years : he would probably have been angry had any one 
called him an Irishman ; he had made an Englishman of 
himself, had married an Englishwoman, and dropped his 
accent entirely. I do not think that he had improved him- 
self much by doing so, but as he thought so we ought to 
respect his belief. When his daughter was only fourteen 
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years old he accepted an agency in Connemara for Lord 
Mersey, who held large estates in that district, and for whom 
Mr. Martin had done much electioneering work. Mr. 
Martin had been an attorney, with no great practice, in 
Liverpool, and the place was a perfect godsend to him. It 
was a permanent post of ;^6oo a year, with an interest as 
great as that of Lowther Castle to back him. He moved 
into Connemara at once. 

Mrs. Martin wa& a perfect nonentity, an Englishwoman 
who could adapt herself to anything, everything, or nothing. 
Dora, on the other hand, had her opinions, and in the five 
happy years which she passed in Connemara, she came to 
the conclusion that she flfd not like the Irish at all. Her 
dislike for any man calling himself an Irishman is so terrible 
now, that those who still speak to her never mention the 
name of that nation. I am not here to uphold her in any 
way. If you drive a woman mad, why, mad she will go. 
I don't defend her in any way ; I only write down two facts 
in her life. 

When she was nineteen she was quietly sitting at supper 
with her father and mother. Without the slightest notice 
the door of their house was broken in, and six men in crape 
masks entered the room and asked for her father. He stood 
up and declared himself, saying hurriedly to her, " I knew 
this must come: take care of your mother." In two 
minutes after he was beaten to death before their eyes by 
sticks. In the midst of it she ran in and tore one of the 
young men's mask off. She recognized him, and he was 
put on his trial ; but the jury would not convict ; they knew 
what their lives were worth. 

,Lord Mersey behaved very well over the matter, though 
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possibly, if he had resided more in Ireland, or if the Irish 
had allowed him to do so, it might all have been different. 
He allowed the widow and daughter of his agent the same 
sum which their father had taken. Dora took her nearly 
idiotic mother back to Liverpool, and tended her carefully 
until she died, a year after the murder of her husband. 

Lord Mersey at this time most certainly made a great fool 
of himself about her. He came to see her, and, looking at 
her wonderful beauty, offered her what is called in polite 
circles protection, but which ordinary people call prostitu- 
tion. She would have nothing to do with the matter at alL 
If any one could hate her, it would be Lord Oakshott ; but 
Lord Mersey and he are prepared to swear that she acted 
well up to this point, and in one way always well. The girl, 
and woman was cold, hard, and cruel. Many women have 
fallen away from all grace and virtue for a time, who are less 
sinners than the inexorably virtuous Mrs. O'Brien, or, as she 
calls herself, Duchesse d'Avranches. 

In every woman's life, however hard she may be, there 
comes a time of tendresse, I don't care who the woman is 
— she may be the mother of the Gracchi for aught I care — 
but every woman has one tendresse in her life. Mrs. O'Brien 
had one. It left her without hope, without heart, almost 
without God. But the woman was in love once, and it is 
necessary that we should give the details. 

She refused to have anything to do in any way whatever 
with Lord Mersey. The murder of her own father before 
her eyes had chilled her, and she hated men, with their 
cruelty and brutality. She said to herself, " I must go 
among women and children, or I shall go mad." Can you 
follow her thoughts, or must I explain them more fully? 
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After the murder the woman was on the verge of madness. 
I believe that she was only saved from it by her solitary 
love adventure, tragical and lamentable as it was. The 
child saved her possibly. ' 

She threw aside Lord Mersey's pension, and then she 
took a situation as nursery governess with Lady Killshannon. 
It would be a vain and idle thing to speak of Lord Kill- 
shannon, fifth Earl, who died in 1830 from injuries received 
at a prize-fight. Lady Killshannon, I say, was of the most 
virtuous, and respected Miss Martin's virtue. She took her 
into her house at thirty pounds a year, and set her to edu- 
cate her children. 

They were all very kind to her, and the children would 
have liked her very well, but unluckily Miss Dora Martin 
was not quite like other young ladies. The children told 
their mother that sometimes she sat and stared without say 
ing one word for a long time. And one night, when Lord 
Killshannon was in bed with his wife, and was " catching 
it" for having been out too late at a dog-fight, Miss Martin 
appeared in the room with a candle in her nightgown, and 
said, " I am sorry to disturb you, my lord, but the Irish 
have broken in, and are beating my father's brains out." 

As her father's brains had been beaten out two years pre- 
viously. Lord Killshannon naturally suggested to his wife 
that the young lady was not exactly in her right mind. 
When she came back from her interview with Lord Hill, 
however, there was no trouble at all. She told Lady Kill- 
shannon that she had ceased to love. She had certainly 
ceased to hope. 

During the time when she lived with the Killshannons 
there used to be very much about the house a certain Hon- 

7 
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curable Captain O'Brien, the brother of Lord Killshannon. 
He was a grand Galway giant, well-bom, well-bred, well- 
looking, but having the character of being rather unprincipled. 
From the first moment of his arrival at Killshannon she was 
attracted by him, and by degrees he began to be attracted by 
her. He got leave more and more often from Dublin, and 
both Lord and Lady Killshannon said that he was in love 
with her. The good-natured couple consulted about the 
matter in this wise. 

" Kate," said Lord Killshannon one night, " George seems 
to me to be sweet on the governess." 

" Killshannon, you smell of smoke," was the only reply 
which her ladyship gave. 

" That is not an answer to my question," said Lord Kill- 
shannon. 

" You asked no question ; you only made an assertion." 

"Well, my dear, be it so. I do smell of smoke, for I have 
been smoking. I will reassert my fact. George is sweet on 
the governess." 

" I hear you," said the lady. 

" What do you think of it ?" said Lord Killshannon. 

" I will give my opinion when it is asked," replied the 
lady. 

" But, the deuce take the woman, her opinion has been 
asked," said Lord Killshannon. 

"There," said the lady, "you need not lose your temper 
and twitch your pillow away like that. I'll tell you what I 
think of it if you will be quiet." 

" I'll be as quiet as a lamb," said Killshannon. " But you 
Bee, he might marry her. And she is extremely flighty, so 
much so that I am afraid of her." 
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" I don't see why he should not marry her," said the good 
lady. 

"A penniless governess 1" said my lord. 

" You had no money with me," said the lady, " but I have 
kept you from bankruptcy." 

" That is true, Kate," said the wild Earl, " and God bless 
you for it." 

" You know as well as I do how well she behaved in the 
affair of Lord Mersey. The girl is a good girl. Our boy 
being dead, unless I should have another boy, a matter utterly 
unlikely, George will be head of the family ; he must marry 
and have heirs. The girl is as good as another girl ; and 
George might any day bring us back some horrible woman 
whom I could riot receive.** 

" George is capable of any folly," said Lord Killshannon. 
'* Two years ago " 

" Pray spare me," said the lady. " We want a good wife 
for George, and with his character he is not likely to find a 
better one than Miss Martin. I advise that we do not put 
our fingers in the pie at all. George is now as apparently 
irreclaimable as you were before you married me. Look how 
wild you were, and what a good husband you have been 
to me. Surely there is a hope for George if we do not 
interfere." 

"That is said like your own true self, my darling, 
but ^" 

" But what ?" 

" George is not like me. I was very wild, but I never 
was a blackguard among women ; George has been. George 
has done things which I could not have done.*' 

7—2 
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Lady Killshannon began to cry. " I don't know what to 
say at all. I'll go to the priest about it" 

" I must request you to do nothing of the kind/' said Lord 
Killshannon. " I'll not have my domestic affairs talked 
over to any priest who was ever bom. If you think that the 
girl will reform him, — I speak to you as a woman, — let the 
tiling go on ; but I will not have an unsexed priest con- 
sulted." 

" She is a Catholic," said Lady Killshannon, " and all 
Catholic women make good wives. After all, you know, we 
have some sort of a religion ; even Protestants like George 
may be sound somehow, though it is difficult to see how." 

Lord Killshannon, who was rather a warm Orangeman, 
repeated, to his pillow, the great toast to William III., and 
having relieved his mind in that way, said — 

" If we keep the girl here, she is safe ; if, on the other 
hand, we send her away, she would not be safe. As Chris- 
tians, Kate, let us see that the girl comes to no harm. Does 
she love George ?" 

" I should say that she worshipped the ground he walked 
on." 

" Well and good. The girl shall not be wronged. Only 
mmd, Kate, I forbid you to say one word of this sacred 
confidence to the priest. If I find out that you have done 
so, I will throw him into the Shannon. When does George 
come ?" 

" The day after to-morrow." 

How well the Duchesse d'Avranches remembers that day. 
She will say now that her life began on that day, and ended 
on the day when she faced Lord Hill. She knew O'Brien 
was coming, and she took the two little girls, her charges, 
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do^iTi by the shores of the lake. Loch Corrib under the 
western sun was like a sea of glass mingled with fire. The 
pretty little Irish children played together, and mingled with 
the little bare-legged swarm of peasant children around them. 
She only looked at the long road by the lake, and wondered 
when he would come. Lady Kathleen O'Brien, Lord Kill- 
shannon's youngest daughter, came to her barefooted, loaded 
with lilies, and with a long story. "Indeed and indeed, 
she'd been into the wather herself— yes, indeed, but young 
Paddy O'RafTerty, he wint in furder " — (these young ladies 
never dropped their brogue, even afterwards when they came 
late into London society) — " and Paddy O'RafFerty got her 
the flowers, and was stung on the calf of his leg by a bum- 
.bee. And she wanted sixpence for Paddy O'Rafferty." On 
the other hand, Lady Nora O'Brien was creating a violent 
disturbance with young Rory O'More because he had given 
her only forty rushes for twopence instead of fifty. The 
affair heated itself to that extent that Lady Nora, a strong 
girl of eleven, seized Mr. Rory O'More by the hair of his 
head, and thumped and banged him until he cried for mercy. 
Poor Miss Martin separated the combatants, and rebuked 
Lady Nora severely for calling young Rory O'More " a little 
thieving limb of Satan." Lady Nora, however, was not to 
be overcome, and was stating her wrongs to the world and 
kicking Miss Martin, when Lady Kathleen, having dropped 
her lilies, darted into the affray, bit Miss Martin on the 
hand, and then boxed her sister's ears. Her conduct seems 
to me an excellent example of what is called an " armed 
neutrality," 

Miss Martin was still laughing when she felt a hand on 
her shoulder. She looked up. It was Captain O'Brien. 
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" Kathleen and Nora, will ye never be good amongst you? 
Here, ye gossoons, run away in a hurry " (to the village 
children) : " and here's a penny apiece for all round to buy 
apples. Kathleen, pick up your lilies and kiss your sister, 
then run away home to the Castle and say I am coming. 
Miss Martin, stay with me, and I will lead my horse." 

" I had better go with the children," she said in a low 
voice. 

" No," he replied in a whisper, " I want to speak to you." 

The two children ran away quite reconciled, and George 
O'Brien and Dora Martin were alone by the shore of Loch 
Corrib. She walked to the right of him, and he had his 
horse's bridle over his left arm. The moment they were 
alone he passed his right arm round her waist, and said 
suddenly, without any preparation — 

" My darling, my love, my life, I have tried to keep away 
from you, but I cannot. Will you be my wife ? I am not 
virtuous, but you can make me so. In God's name, Dora, 
save me from my present life, and make me to lead a better 
one. Dora ! Dora ! take me as I am ; unworthy as I am, 
take me and save me." 

It was all she wanted. She laid her head on his bosom, 
and told him how dearly she loved him, and that if she was 
worthy of his love she would share her life with him. 

When I think of this man, I feel as if I should like to 
write in red ink. She turned in her unutterable happiness 
and looked back upon the lake, while he held his arm round 
her waist and covered her hair with kisses. No storm came 
up from the dim Atlantic to lash the water into spray and 
send it driving over the hills. The lake was almost like a 
mirror, and the pretty little Irish children were paddling 
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about in their fathers* boats. " Let our life be like the lake, 
my darling," she said. " In our profession we shall have 
storms, but let us love one another, and I care not. The 
lake is often calm, always beautiful, and I love it for ever 
because you spoke to me on its shore." 

" Dora," said O'Brien, " you would not have me quit my 
profession ?*' 

" I ! I wish my husband to be marked as a coward now, 
when our armies are beginning to hunt the French out of 
Spain ! No, love. Sailors' wives have to wait and hear the 
blast shaking the window-pane ; surely a soldier's wife can 
do the same." 

" Dora, will you marry me at once ?" 

" If you desire it ; but why ?" 

" I expect that our regiment will be ordered to Spain in 
three months." 

" Oh ! that's sudden. But have it as you will." 

It was as he wished. That good couple Lord and Lady 
Killshannon made no objection, in fact hurried matters 
forward, for the long European quarrel must soon end one 
way or another ; no military man's life was worth sixpence, 
and in case of a failure of heirs the whole estates of Kill- 
shannon would go to the O'Briens of Bally Errol, a most 
intolerable thing. The pair were married in a fortnight, 
and in five months from that time Captain O'Brien was 
killed in the assault on St. Sebastian. 

She was with child by him, and that probably saved her 
mind. The studious care and attention which she received 
from Lord and Lady Killshannon could not be over-rated. 
When the baby was bom it was a bitter disappointment to 
them, for it was a girl, and the estates must go away from 
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them into the hands of the seditious and truculent O'Briens 
of Bally Errol. She did not care, she had had one gleam of 
happiness. Her loved one had died the death of a hero 
and she had her little girL She would be true to him, and 
would meet him in heaven. 

What induced Lord Hill to consent to that piece of mon- 
strous folly? When our men were being dragged by their 
heels to the trenches a large number of souvenirs were taken 
from them, and by one officer a perfect collection was made. 
At the peace Lord Hill let it be known by letter that at a 
certain date any relatives of the deceased (named) might 
have these souvenirs by applying at the War Office. Mrs. 
O'Brien had a letter to this effect, and in her widow's weeds 
went to the War Office on the day named, attended by Lord 
Killshannon. 

The wild Earl, who was as gentle as a woman with women, 
told his sister-in-law that he wished he was on any other 
errand in the world, but they were shown up into the pre- 
sence chamber among many others, and there sat the great 
and terrible General himself, two sergeants behind him, and 
all the relics on the table before him. Having bowed Lord 
Killshannon and^ Mrs. O'Brien to a seat, he called on the 
next claimant, a very old woman. 

Hers was an easy business. She had only to take a 
battered old Prayer-book which had been found on her 
grandson's body at Talavera. She was in workhouse clothes, 
and said that her grandson would never have 'listed, but that 
Maria Jones married the sawyer. Lord Killshannon, like a 
true Irishman as he was, at once gave her four guineas. 
When she had curtsied herself out, Mrs. O'Brien's case was 
ta';en on. 
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Mrs. O'Brien sat in front of Lord Hill, and raised her 
widow's veil. She was quite calm, and Lord Hill said — 

" Madam, in your deep affliction it must be some consola- 
tion to know that your husband fell like a true and splendid 
soldier." 

" My lord," she said, " cela va sans dire,'' 

" You recognize this, Madam ?" he said, putting a chain 
and locket before her. "And you recognize this handwrit- 
ing ?" 

" I recognize both : that letter is in my husband's hand- 
writing, and the chain and locket were given to him by me. 
The locket contains my portrait and my hair, as you will 



see." 



She opened the locket and looked at it for an instant. 
Then yell after yell went ringing through the room, the 
screams of a desperate woman ; and she threw the chain and 
locket in Lord Hill's face. 

The dog had been false to her two months after they were 
married. The portrait in the locket was not hers, but an- 
other woman's : the hair was not her hair — it was the black 
hair of a Spanish woman. 



CHAPTER XVL 



SOME GAMBLING. 



Mrs. O'Brien (Duchesse d'Avranches) told Lord Oakshott 
once, that after the interview with Lord Hill and the scene 
of the locket her soul died. Lord Oakshott argued with her 
— ^logically, I think— that such could not be the case, be- 
cause nothing of the kind had taken place. She then said 
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that she had not a soul to be saved : and then Lord Oak- 
shott argued with her that she still might have a soul which 
— ^well, might go the other way. She, like a sensible woman, 
saw Oakshott's argument in the right way, and changed the 
subject to that of the Due d*Aumale. 

In spite of the boy's having turned out a girl, as Lord 
Killshannon put it. Lord Killshannon made an extremely 
handsome settlement on her, with her wife's entire consent. 
" Any money," said Lady Killshannon, " that we can keep 
from the O'Briens of Enrol, should be kept ;" and so Mrs. 
O'Brien found herself rather handsomely off. She went to 
live in France, for what reason I am unable to understand. 
Perhaps to forget herself. 

The poor woman had seen her father murdered by the 
Irish, and then from another Irishman she had received the 
bitterest wrong which a woman can receive. She fled to 
France cursing the nation, and later on began cursing the 
English as heartily as ever she did the Irish. 

She had two great vices : savage, unthinldng vindictive- 
ness, and gambling. We have heard something of her vin- 
dictiveness already, but the habit of gambling was her only 
relaxation for many years. I do not mean for one instant 
that she ever demeaned herself by sitting down to a play- 
table at Ems, Wiesbaden, Homburg, or saintly Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. She gambled keenly in stocks and shares, Granby 
Dixon, who knows everybody's business except his own, says 
that at one time she was worth ;^8o,ooo, and that at that 
time she was living au troisikme in the Rue Picpus, to be near 
her daughter in the convent. 

" She was the woman, sir," said Granby to Lord Oakshott; 
" who wrote that article in the R^nc des Veu^ Univ^s^ on 
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the influence of priests on women. Veuillot and About were 
both down on her like a thousand of bricks : Veuillot for her 
religion, About for her facts. As she had at that time, when 
we were all young, no religion, and knew no facts, she got 
the worst of it. Micbelet had a turn at her, but she beat 
himr 

Would you mind, Granby Dixon, telling the rest of Mrs. 
O'Brien's story to Lord Oakshott ? It would take a great 
load off my mind if you would. Granby Dixon is by far the 
best gossip in the world, and I know him. Lord Oakshott 
is said to be a poetical noodle ; of that I can say nothing, 
because I do not know him except as a common acquaint- 
ance. I should be inclined to say that he is by no means a 
noodle, and as for the accusation of poetry, I will allow, 
however unwillingly, that he is a third-class poet. 

We had much better listen to Granby Dixon than to your 
humble servant. I did not like that ;;^4,7oo over the elec- 
tion for Bournemouth, but Granby catCt tell a lie. So I think 
we had better let him tell the truth about Mrs. O'Brien to 
Oakshott, and leave the responsibility on his shoulders. 
Because, do you perceive, she might drop in to lunch with 
either of us, and I would sooner that she beat up Granby's 
quarters than mine. 

" In the first place, sir," says Granby Dixon, " the woman, 
although an extreme religionist, has no religion. The last, 
or possibly the last but three of her follies, was her taking to 
Spiritualism. In due course of business they raised a spirit 
called Ahamercoth, who shied the coal-scuttle out of the 
window. She confessed this to her priest, and the priest, 
being puzzled about the name of the fiend, and thinking that 
it sounded as though it came from the wrong side of the 
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house, told her that she had committed mortal sin by raising 
a devil, if not the great old devil himself. She paid ten 
pounds, and went en retraite for six weeks ; after which she 
declared herself bored, came out, and told the whole story 
. to me. 

*' The woman's head is wrong. I asked Monseigneur Drew 
about her. He is a very clever woman's priest, and knows 
hysteria when he sees it He shook his head about her. *I 
can't do anything with her,' said Monseigneur Drew. * I 
have seen cases like hers before, I will allow, but they were 
in prisons and madhouses. I tell you fairly, Mr, Dixon, that 
I am afraid of her.' " 

Granby continued : " The woman was utterly frightened 
. and scared in her young womanhood. Her father was mur- 
dered before her eyes. Her husband was false to her, and 
she bore all that without going mad. In my opinion she is 
far too clever to go mad. 

'* Well, she has been gambling these twenty years, with 
more or less success. I have no idea what the woman is 
worth at this moment, but it may be ;^i 00,000, or it may be 
sixpence. She sent into the House for me fifteen years ago, 
and asked me into her brougham. As I always do what I 
am asked, I got in. Before we started she asked me if I 
had any money : I, suspecting chloroform, said that I had 
my cheque-book only. She said : ' That will do. You will 
have to lend me fifty pounds, for my fool of a lawyer will not 
trust me, and I have not five pounds in the house. You will 
make four hundred pounds by this journey, you little man. 
Do you know that Gargentrino has won a great battie, and 
that the Arcuela Loan is up to seventy-six ?' I said, * Drive 
like blazes,' which order she gave to her coachman. We ran 
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over a man and killed him ; the coachman was fined. At 
least we did not kill him, now I come to remember, because 
we only knocked him on the pavement ; and the coachman 
was not fined .either, because Mrs. O'Brien gave the man 
five pounds. The old girl was perfectly right, sir ; I lent her 
fifty pounds, and made four hundred. 

" I gave her the office about the Arizoba Polholyvirgin, 
and also about the Popocatapetl Sulphur, so what the deuce 
the woman is worth at this moment I can't say. I went out 
of these things with about a thousand pounds in my pocket ; 
she, a very strenuous and obstinate woman, would stay in. 
I judge that she sunk at least four thousand pounds in the 
crater of Popocatapetl for brimstone. She had quite enough 
of her own. 

" Women are all fools at business ; they have not enough 
calculation to be anything else. I went in at Popocatapetl 
shares at once simply for this reason. I knew that there 
was brimstone there, because I had read Prescott ; and I 
knew that if they did not find brimstone there, we should 
get some brimstone from somewhere else, which would do 
quite as well in London. So I took shares. Brimstone was 
produced at the board in London, and shares went up. I 
sold out. Whether the brimstone came from Popocatapetl 
or not I am unable to say, and don't care ; I rather think 
not. You say that this is immoral, Oakshott : it is not more 
immoral than horse-racing. Don't be a fool. I don't think 
that the brimstone came from anywhere else than Battersea ; 
therefore I had a commercial right to sell out. Is not that 
logic ? 

" Well, however, Mrs. O'Brien could not be induced to 
sell out at all. She told me that she believed that the brim- 
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stone had come from the works at Battersea, but still shares 
might go a little higher. There she was, your woman all 
over : she wanted to screw the last penny. In a week 
Popocatapetl was not worth a rush. She was in, and I 
was out The woman was what all women are in business 
— a fool. 

" Well, she was a fool in a very different way — a very great 
fool. I always thought that she had no heart whatever. I 
found out my mistake." 

At this point the narrator is obliged to break off with 
Granby Dixon's narrative, and take it up further on. If 
Mrs. O'Brien was dead we could tell the whole truth ; but 
then Mrs. O'Brien is not dead, and might wait on either of 
us to-morrow for a litde conversation. The story goes (I of 
course don't believe a word of it) that Mrs. O'Brien, before 
she became Duchesse d'Avranches (which she never was), 
proposed marriage to Granby Dixon, offering to settle on 
him ;^8,ooo of ;^ioo shares in the Acapulco Railway (then 
at;^ii loj.). Granby Dixon did not see his way to it. 
Let us resume his own narrative : he is a married man 
now: — 

" The most beautiful thing about her was her intense love 
for her daughter. Her daughter. Lady Oakshott, Arthur's 
wife, was the only being she ever loved in her life, save 
O'Brien, who so cruelly deceived her. Before I ever was 
connected with her in business I knew this, because she 
lived in the Rue Picpus, close to the convent, and I went to 
see her there. 

" She was there to be near her daughter, she told me. 
The nuns had got up a little Mystery, and her daughter was 
going to act in it Gentlemen of good repute, who gave so 
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much to St. Vincent and who were introduced by the mother 
of one of the young ladies, might go. I, Granby Dixon, 
make it a rule to go and see everything, so I went to see 
that, 

" There was not much to see. In fact, it was near being 
rather a stupid affair. One whom I never name with my 
hat on, was supposed to have passed up into Jerusalem to 
his death. Two Marys, the Virgin and she of Bethesda 
(Mesdemoiselles Antoine Florfeque and Eugenie Cartel), 
passed over the stage looking for his footsteps. They could 
not act at all, Oakshott. They were very beautiful, as most 
French girls are, but the Bavarians would have beaten them 
at acting. They did not feel their parts at all, and I 
said so. 

*' These two Marys passed on. They were followed by a 
stolos of priests and choristers with banners. Then every 
light but one was turned down, and we awaited the last Mary, 
Mary Magdalene. 

" At last she came and all was hushed, save once or twice 
I heard a gaspihg sob among the audience. She was bare- 
armed, in a simple tunic. I never shall see such a sight 
again. First of all there was the transcendent beauty of the 
girl, and then there was her incomparable acting. The two 
good Marys had looked for the Saviour's feet ; the priests 
had passed on with music, not caring. This Mary Mag- 
dalene came slowly forward and feit for the sacred footsteps 
with her long, thin, white fingers. 

" Then she burst out suddenly and took us all by storm, 
singing, in a magnificent soprano — 

* Dirige, dirige, Jesus, oro. 
Semper sequor, peto, ploro.' 
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So she went on with that hymn, and when she put her hands 
to her head and sani; — 

* Date panem vobis, vobis ; 
Date frustra panis nobis, nobis,' — 

I fairly put down my head and made a fool of myself. I did 
the most unlucky thing in my life. I said to Mrs. O'Brien, 
' Your daughter is the finest actress in the whole world.' 
Well, I did not think much of what I had said at the time. 
She went on in the half darkness feeling for the footsteps. At 
last she lost them : she stretched her white, bare arms abroad 
for one instant like a cross, and then she fell heavily, a 
heap of ruined beauty. 

" How those French can act ! The other two Marys came 
in and stood over her, and Mdlle. Eugenie bent over her. 
The other two girls could not say their parts, but they could 
group. I have never seen anything more beautiful than that 
group of the three Marys. I wish that Meissonnier or Gerome 
had seen it. Two fools, with no notion of the situation, stand- 
ing over the finest actress which the world has ever seen, sir, 
who lay with her head in the dust of abasement, and one arm 
stretched out along the floor to feel for the footstep which 
she believed was lost for ever ! 

" Well, Oakshott, Mrs. O'Brien's affairs did not go well 
that year. I had warned her about the Tehuantepec Loan, 
but she held on, and, as a matter of course, lost. Killshan- 
non told me that she tried to borrow ;^7oo from him, and 
that he did not see his way to it. She asked me for money 
that year, and I told her what was exactly the truth, that I 
had not got any to spare : I never have. However, three 
months after the Mystery at the Picpus, that most unhappy 
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lady, your cousin's wife, Lady Oakshott, was put on the stage 
by her own mother at the Varidtds, with a salary of twelve 
hundred francs a week. 

" That is the truth. I don't think that Lady Oakshott is 
a clever woman myself. I think that she is a magnificent 
actress, but I think she is a fool. You, being in love with her, 
think differently. What did she do to make her fortune ? 
She catne on as Hermongilde ; she came to the foot-lights, 
spread out her hand, and said, * Les pas perdus^ She saved 
the play, I allow, and it was a hard play to save ; but the 
woman is such an utter fool and such a splendid actress, that 
even Paris never found her out. I swear to you that Lady 
Oakshott does not know what she is talking about half the 
time she is acting. The last time I ever saw her play was at 
St. James's Street, and at the passage * Non ! non ! Flori- 
don !' she put no emphasis on the second * non !' She is, 
however, a glorious creature, and a good creatiure, and, 
though not wise, she is the best mechanical actress in the 
whole world. 

"You might have won her, Oakshott You and that black- 
guard Arthur fell in love with her at the same time in Paris: 
we know all about that. I believe that she would have 
chosen you, for she is entirely incapable of really loving any 
man. Don't scowl, because that is not in argument. She 
might at this moment have been the Countess if you had not 
exasperated her mother. 

" This article I cannot varnish. You and the old woman, 
though you get on very well at times, seem to act and re-act 
like vinegar upon nitre ; she hates you exactly like poison. 
If you had never quarrelled with her, things might have 
been very different, and you might have married the cleverest 

8 
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actress and the greatest goose in all Europe. She has ac - 
tually submitted to your cousin Arthur; she would have 
bullied you. 

" Arthur got the woman through her mother's influence. 
If I speak coarsely, I speak truly. Arthur spoke fairly to 
the old woman ; you never were civil to her. I am glad that 
it is as it is. Now I go on to another matter. 

" While Arthur was away you gave that woman protection. 
You need not speak ; I can say all which you are going to 
say, and say it better than you can, for unless you are savage 
you cannot speak a hang. You made a fearful mistake 
there, Oakshott, and all the king's horses and all the king's 
men will not put your character or hers right. I know that 
you are perfectly innocent, because you have told me, but 
the world and your cousin Arthur do not believe it. You 
have made a very great fool of yourself. You must always re- 
member that the world will believe in any thing except innocence.^* 

Lord Oakshott doubted that. 

" Fudge !" said Granby Dixon. " Now you are making 
yourself ridiculous about this boy. He is not your son (for 
you cannot lie). Why on earth do you make this fuss about 
the boy ?" 

" He is his mother's son," said Lord Oakshott. 

" The Lord lighten thee," said Granby Dixon. " Have 
you made your will in the boy's favour ?" 

" Yes, and I got it witnessed at Comfrey's here." 

(This will was the " Thanatos and Mnemosyne" will, the 
will which Mrs. O'Brien desired to get.) 

" Go down to Oakshott to your boy," said Granby Dixon; 
" I am sick of you. Or stay — can you get in a wax to- 
night ?" 
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" Over what T said Oakshott 

*' Aldemey fortifications." 

*' Who is speaking T 

" Lord Merthyr," said Granby. 

'^ I think that he will exasperate me sufficiently ; but I 
have no facts." 

" Come away, and 111 give them to you. A row will do 
you good : then go home and eat bread-and-butter pudding 
with your boy." 

They were two hours over papers, and Lord Merthyr was 
wholly unconscious of what was hanging over his head. Lord 
Oakshott was perfectly ready for him on any point: but 
Lord Merthyr happened to hit him in a raw place, to Granby 
Dixon's intense delight Lord Merthyr went on about the 
Aldemey fortifications, allowing their utility, but finding fault 
about their expense. Lord Merthyr said : " These fortifica- 
tions were begun by an enterprising Government, but have 
been carried on by a Government utterly deficient in the 
points of economy and of that feeling for national honour 
which is so necessary to us at the present time." Lord 
Merthyr had spoken very well up to this point, but after this 
most lamentable breakdown he fell an easy prey to Lord 
Oakshott Lord Oakshott once distinguished himself, with 
what result we shall see. I think that if Lord Oakshott had 
taken a vow at the shrine of the holy Januarius to write no 
poetry for ten years, and had kept it (which is quite another 
matter), he would have made a very good debater. 

Lord Balmerino saw him on his legs as soon as Lord 
Merthjrr was down, and like a cunning old boy he sat still. 
Lord Merthyr had had the extreme stupidity to allude to the 
General Cornish Mining Company in his speech, and to say 

Z—2 
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that he supposed that when the other party was in power, 
some arrangement would be come to similar to that of the 
now famous Company for which Lord Oakshott had paid 
every penny. 

Lord Oakshott arose in his wrath, while Lord Balmerino 
sat and laughed. Lord Oakshott spoke very well and very 
clearly. He pointed out that the other party had l^egun the 
fortifications, and that during the few opportunities which 
the other party had had for getting a vote for them, they had 
demanded forty thousand pounds less than the objectionable 
party, so that not only were they responsible for the votes for 
the original proposition, but they were also responsible for 
starving them. It so happened that a noble lord who was 
in an under office at this time, had lately gone entirely to 
what Mr. Mantalini calls " the demnition bow-wows." Lord 
Oakshott politely alluded to him (indirectly) in this lan- 
guage :— 

" Like some bankrupts who have degraded their order 
themselves, and humanity by their vices, who have swindled 
their sisters out of their marriage portions, their mothers out 
of their dowry ; who have left their paternal towers to crum- 
ble to the earth ; these men, who live in gambling-houses on 
the Continent, while the hare couches on the hearthstone 
where they warmed themselves in infancy — these, I say, ray 
Lords, are the men who taunt us with want of patriotism." 

There was a general rage on the other side of the House. 

Lord said to Oakshott, " You are in for it again, old 

fellow ;" and Oakshott said, " I suppose so, but I don't care 

a wicked word,'* In point of fact. Lord Oakshott was 

in for it ; but he got out of it by flatly contradicting every- 
body, while Lord Baknerino sat and laughed at him. 
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It was one of the turning-points in his life. He was called 
to order no less than four times in the gossiping debate 
which followed. Such a scene, said the Lord Chancellor, 
had never been witnessed in the House of Lords before. It 
ended by a solemn rebuke given by the Lord Chancellor to 
an infuriated Oakshott; but meanwhile he had exhibited 
such powers of debate, and such rapid powers of reply, that 
a certain great lord from the Lower House went away, and 
wrote him a letter. 

He behaved very badly indeed. Granby Dixon told him 
that he was ashamed to be seen speaking to him. The 
Prime Minister, however, conceived a very violent affection for 
him. You will see in the following chapter how it happened 
that Oakshott was not in office for many^ years, but was 
saved to us to write that beautiful poetry which we all ad- 
mire so much. 

He followed Granby Dixon's advice. He went home to 
Comfre/s and went to bed. He was in a very excited state 
of mind, and once, waking up in the night, he thought of 
getting up, taking a hansom, and going down to the House 
of Lords to have some more of it. It was then, however, 
four o'clock in the morning, and so he had to content 
himself by swearing that he would have another go at 
Merthyr, on some subject or another, the next night. He 
rose early, and found two letters on his breakfast table. I 
must be allowed a chapter for those two letters. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



LORD OAKSHOTT*S FIASCO. 



" Dear Oakshott, 

" You showed such splendid powers of debate last night, 
that I am forced to ask you to join us. 

" Your temper is very bad, but that will improve under 
the responsibility of office. I like temper in a free lance, 
but when you are in office a gentleman like you will be sure 
to remember that exhibitions of temper compromise a man's 
colleagues ; and a man's colleagues are bound to back him 
up. 

" I do not know anything of your business capacities, but 
your name will now stand high for chivalrous honour. Will 
you come into harness as Under Secretary for the Colonies ; 
soon, I hope, to be moved higher up ?" 



a p ;. 



That was the first letter. The second was — 

"My dear Lord Oakshott, 

'^ We have had no poetry in our Magazine from you 
for three months. I don't happen to admire your poetry as 
much as some do, but our people admire it very much. After 
your awful behaviour in the House of Lords last night I can 
expect nothing new, but surely you have something for me 
in your portfolio. Please send me something. 

"Very faithfully, 

"J p r 

Lord Oakshott was a most business-like man. He 
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answered the two letters at once, and sent them off by the 
next post ; but he put them in the wrong envelopes. So " J. 
P." got this letter :— 

" My dear Lord, 

" I have been hit rather heavily under the fifth rib, 
and at the same time 1 have had to pay away sixty thousand 
pounds. I don't see my way to office for a month or two 
Pass tne over this time, but come to me next. I will work 
for you like a horse. 

" Oakshoix" 

J. P. set down Oakshott as a madman. Meanwhile the 
Prime Minister went into his study to look at his letters be- 
fore he went down to the House. 

There was one which he clutched at ; a great envelope 
with a large crest, and a sprawling " Oakshott " written in 
the corner. " By Jove," said the Prime Minister, " I have 
caught this boy. I will make a man of him. There are the 
makings of a Prime Minister in him. I dare say he will re- 
fuse this time, but I will get him another time. Stanley 
never spoke better than he did yesterday ; it reminded me 
of Disraeli and O'Connell. I wonder what he says." 

And the astounded Prime Minister read as follows, Lord 
Oakshott's answer on the proposal of office : — 

" My eyes are set on thine own eyes, darling 
Are thine eyes set on mine ? 
Over my head the chattering starling 

Sings in the bright sunshine. 
Tell me, sweetheart " 

(It must be rtnrembered that for at least a quarter of an 
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hour the Prime Minister thought that this language was ad- 
dressed to him,) 

* art thou weary 



Of the wild world's strife ? 
Place thy head on my bosom, deary ; 
Come and be my wife." 

I will go no further in this poem. The above is quite 
enough. Still, explanations are necessary. J. P. had writ- 
ten to Oakshott for poetry. Oakshott at once dived into his 
portfolio. He was a most methodical man ; he always dock- 
eted his poetry (he did the same with his will). He came 
across a poem which was docketed 

** Mine eyes are set," &c., 

and he sent it off to J. P. Now, the really pretty song, 
" Mine eyes are set on thine own eyes, darling," had not 
been written two months, but the balderdash which he in- 
tended to send to J. P., but by an accident actually sent to 
the Prime Minister, was a thing which he had writteti at Eton 
when he was twelve years old. 

But will you contemplate the position of the Prime 
Minister? He met Granby Dixon in the tea-room that 
night. 

"Dixon," he said, "you know Oakshott better than any 



one." 



" I think so," said Granby. 

" Is he mad ?" 

"He is pretty mad," said Granby; "not so mad as you 
or I, you know, but very mad. Not quite mad enough to 
get on : there is where he fails." 
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** Dixon, will you move ?" 

" Yes, at an increased salary. What is it ?** 

" Under Secretary for the Colonies." 

" Why did not you ask Oakshott ?*' 

'^ He is such a lunatic. I did ask him, and he sent me a 
copy of verses, for which he ought to have been birched. I 
can't trust him." 

" I think you are making a mistake," said Qranby ; *^ he 
is a hundred times the man which I am. However, I am 
with you. I never put by a good thing in my life. But do 
think twice about Oakshott. The man, with all his folly, is 
a man of genius, power, and go ; and we want such men. 
With the exception of yourself and one other, whom have 
we ? I am a needy man, but, I think, an honest one. Think 
twice before you pass Oakshott over for a third-class man 
Hke me. D , at his best, was not better than Oak- 
shott last night 0*Connell was never better. Think of 
what you are doing, and think how much we want our hands 
strengthened in the Upper House." 

The wise old Irishman looked down on Granby, and he 
said — 

** I can trust you, but I can't trust Oakshott. A man who 
is so little a man of business as to send me a copy of silly 
verses when he is asked to take a prominent place in the 
affairs of the greatest nation in the world, is not to be trusted. 
You are an honest man, Dixon, and have spoken well up for 
your friend against your own interest. Do you accept ?" 

'^ I should like to ask Mrs. Dixon whether I was behaving 
honourably by Oakshott." 

" I cannot wait for Mrs. Dixon's decision. Yes or no ?" 

" Yes, then," said Granby. 
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Granby Dixon saw Oakshott that night, and told him 
everything. 

" I congratulate you," said Oakshott, " I don't think 
that I would have cared about office. I want to get away 
to my people and to that boy. What is this nonsense 
you tell me about my sending a poem to the Prime 
Minister ?** 

" You sent him a copy of verses by mistake, I suppose," 
said Granby. 

" I dare say. Well, that is just as well as it stands. I am 
out of political life at present. But, Granby, is it not much 
better for me to go back to my estate and my people ? Did 
I not leave the devil's hoof in the House of Lords last 
night ?" 

" You certainly did." 

" Would it not be better for me to hold myself in reserve ? 
To make them feel that there is a man in the background 
who can come cranking in on them at any moment ; is that, 
I say, not better than fribbling one's self away in endless 
explanations as G does ?" 

" You will be forgotten." 

" Why not ? I shall have all the more power when I 
force them to remember me." 

" You will lose your powers of debate." 

" Fudge, dear Granby. I will fight my fanners over their 
treatment of the labourers. That will keep me in good 
form. For what is debate, after all ? It is only the argu- 
ment which sense brings against stupidity, or stupidity 
against sense. I assure you, Granby, that you can find no 
better training for debate than at a market dinner. It is 
very like the House of Commons with all Liberals excluded. 
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No ; I shall go down to ray people : my heart is with them, 
and I do not see why my body should not be there." 

" Yes, you lunatic." 

" Before you mapied Mrs. Granby, did you ever feel a 
wild mad hunger in the heart ?" 

" Yes," said Granby. 

" All gone now," said Oakshott. 

" No, worse than ever. That precordial anxiety of which 
you speak is worse than ever. It has doubled itself. I 
was a single man once, now I am a double man : two lives, 
do you see ?" 

"What should you do if Mrs. Granby were to die ?" 

Granby looked very steadily at him, and then he made 
the motion of putting a pistol to his head. " I could not 
do without her now," he said. 

"And yet you have no children," said Oakshott. 

" No," said Granby. " And when a man or a woman 
casts out with his wife or her husband on that account, set 
down that man or that woman as a humbug. The most 
affectionate couples I have ever seen were childless couples." 

" Can they take my boy from me, Granby ?" 

" Of course they can if you make it worth their while. 
Do you know, Oakshott, that you are behaving very fool- 
ishly ?" 

" I have long known it." 

" Why the deuce could you not have fallen in love with 
some other woman ?'* 

" Don't know 1 why did you fall in love with Mrs. 
Granby?" 

" Well, you might have taken up with some other boy, at 
all events." 
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" No other boy would have had her eyes." 

'^ Well, as you are politically dead for some years now, 
and as I have got your place, I will tell you something. I 
will give you a piece of good advice. Go down to Oakshott 
and marry your dairymaid. You will get into trouble, or 
get her into trouble, if you do not." 

The accumulated stupidities of Lord Oakshott rendered 
it necessary that he should retire from public life. The 
next night in the House of Lords, Lord Barum regretted 
that he did not see his noble friend Lord Oakshott in his 
place. Lord Barum, a " Rupert of debate," went on to say 
what he would have done with his noble friend if he Md 
found him in his place. Granby Dixon says that although 
he is not a rich man he would have given one hundred 
pounds to have Oakshott at his throat 

Oakshott was quietly sleeping at Henley-on-Thames while 
the infuriated Barum was denouncing him. He read of all 
in the Times in the morning, but he said, " What does it 
matter ?" and he told his groom not to bring out the horses, 
and then he wrote his celebrated Ode to Park Place, which 
begins — 

" Three tall pine-stems aloft on the down ; 
Three white chalk cliffs over the town ; 
Three tall cedars, black and dark ; 
Three young bathers naked and stark " 

Every admirer of his knows this poem. There is no need 
to quote it further. There are certainly no cedars close to 
the house at Park Place, and the bathing-place is a quarter 
of a mile from the town. Yet his admirers think it a very 
beautiful poem. For my part, I think that the end is even 
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more beautiful than the beginning, but there is no account- 
ing for tastes. 

CHAPTER XVIIL 

WHIPPLE AND CLARK MAKE AN ATTEMPT TO PUT THINGS 

RIGHT. 

Oakshott's life for a short time after this was very pleasant. 
Of course he would tell anybody who would listen to him, 
that his life was overshadowed by a great sorrow ; and in- 
deed, one night in his tower he discussed with young 
Horsley, the poet of these parts, the best means of com- 
mitting suicide. The butler looked at the whiskey decanter 
the next morning, and understood why he found young 
Horsley asleep on the library sofa. He also understood 
why young Horsley insisted that the library was his bed- 
room, and insisted on that theory until the contrary one was 
made clear to him by palpable facts. Then young Horsley 
told the butler that any one would have thought he had been 
drunk the night before : and the butler thought that such a 
supposition was by no means improbable. 

With his fishermen and his farmers Oakshott got on very 
well^ and though he chose to believe himself miserable, he 
was intensely happy. In one of his innumerable wanderings 
he met a young dairymaid, a very pretty girl, without her 
shoes and stockings on. He first of all fell in love with 
her : then he went home and wrote a poem about her : — 

" Thy feet are set amidst the grass, 
With lilies round them blowing ; 
And as I lie and see thee pass, 
I watch them coming— going. 
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" To kiss thy feet were Paradise ; 
To kiss thy lips were heaven : 
No girl can match my own dear love 
In Dorset or in Devon," 

I have not reprinted the rest of this poem. 

Things were rather dangerous with him at this time. He 
debated with himself whether or no he should ask this girl 
(whom he had only seen but once and never spoken to) if 
she would marry him. On finding, however, from Mrs. 
Prout, his housekeeper, that the young woman's banns had 
been read tv/ice in church, and that she was going to be 
married to a young butcher on the following Monday, he 
wisely stopped short at the poem. 

He led possibly a foolish, but most certainly not an un- 
happy, or indeed useless life. When all is said and done, 
fourteen thousand acres is quite enough for one man to 
manage. He put his heart entirely into his work, and he 
did splendidly. Once in the year, at Christmas-time, he 
bloomed into hospitality, and had in the county, and all the 
county's daughters (who knew nothing whatever about " Thy 
feet are set amidst the grass, with lilies round them blow- 
ing"). The county, although universally voting him a 
lunatic, were very civil to him. One great orb had not yet 
been hurled into space, and that orb was the Countess of 
Oakshott. The Americans say that every young American 
woman is proud because she might be the mother of a 
future President. Every young lady in Dorsetshire felt that 
she might be in her own person the future Countess of Oak- 
shott, with six or seven times the income of the President, 
and every chance of her husband ending his life as Prime 
Minister of Great Britain and Ireland, if he only got a good 
wife. Everybody was extremely civil to him. 
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But the children were a puzzle to them. Dickie they 
understood, or thought they did. Dickie was the reputed 
son of Sir Arthur, but there was a very dark story about that. 
The truth was obvious: the boy was Oakshott's son; no 
man ever showed such open tenderness for a child who was 
not his son, — that difficulty could be got over quite easily. 
But who, again, was the little girl Dixie, who came down to 
dessert with the little boy ? Who was she ? Mrs. Prout's 
niece forsooth ! Quite so. 

In fact, our good Oakshott got what you might call a 
patriarchal character in the county. They did not mind it 
a bit, but they looked on him in the light of a patriarch. 
Still, Dixie was a puzzle to them. It was evident that 
Dickie was Ishmael, but there was no biblical parallel for 
Dixie. 

Now let the truth be told. I never made out, and Granby 
Dixon never made out, who this pretty little girl Dixie was. 
Granby Dixon says she is exactly like Oakshott, which is 
not true. Mrs. Prout says she is her niece ; if so, Mrs. 
Prout must have had a sister about forty years younger than 
herself, which is barely probable. The county have made it 
out that she is Lord Oakshott's daughter. I am inclined to 
disbelieve that. Then some say that she is Sir Arthur's 
daughter ; the story I am telling will entirely disprove that, 

I think that you will find the real truth to be this. The 
child was some distant relation of Mrs. Prout's. Oakshott 
wanted children about the place, and he told Mrs. Prout, 
his mother confessor, so. She, I conceive, killed two birds 
with one stone. Something had happened in a distant 
branch of the Prout family which had no business to be in 
the world at all. The mother of the child so far regarded 
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the respectability of the Prout family as to die ten months 
after the child was bom, at the age of nineteen. Nothing 
was said about the matter, save that Mrs. Prout told two or 
three friends that the girl had done her duty by her family, 
and that she forgave her, but that if my lord ever discovered 
the truth, he would assuredly kill and slaughter the father of 
the child. 

The child was five years old when she came to Oakshott, 
just before the arrival of Dickie. Lord Oakshott, rambling 
through the library, heard a noise which he at first mistook 
for the cooing of the innumerable pigeons outside, but, 
coming to the hearthrug, he found a beautiful little girl 
lying on her stomach and looking at the pictures^ in a nearly 
priceless missal of his which she had extracted from the 
shelves by means of the ladder. 

"And who are you, little flower?" he said. 

" Dixie Prout," said the little girl, rising and putting the 
book under her arm. Then the child made him a little 
curtsey and added, " I know who you are." 

" Who am I, then ?" 

" Lord Oakshott, because you look so kind. I want you 
to give me this book, and I want you to take me to see the 
trout in the ponds." 

" I will give you a prettier book than that," said Lord 
Oakshott ; " but now we will come and see the trout" 

So Oakshott took to the child ; and that is all that is 
supposed to be known about the matter, officially, at Oak- 
shott. The grooms know perfectly welJ that the child was 
the daughter of a gentleman in Devonshire, but Lord Oak- 
shott neither knows nor cares ; he has his Dixie, and that is 
all he cares about. 
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Dickie and Dixie made most excellent friends of one 
another, and Oakshott thought that the very least he could 
do was to attend to their education. He thought three 
days, and then he did what he always did in a difficulty — 
he wrote to Louis Brogdeu : — 

" I want the best tutor and the best governess out of 
London. I have here two young souls, and I want to see 
into what I can shape them." 

Young Brogden wrote : — 

" I will get you the best tutor and the best governess in 
London. I feel strongly on the point, for you say you have 
two young souls and wish to shape ihem. W'iihcut experi- 
enced assistance you will make both of them as great feels 
as yourself. 

"You have simply ruined everything by this mawkish 
nonsense. You might have died Prime Minister. 

" Pay in to us ;^4,ooo. Your creditors are pressing under 
the impression that you are in Queer Street. Why on earth 
can't you come back and show?" 

Oakshott laughed very much at this letter. In a very few 
days he got a second letter from young Brogden : — 

" I have found you a perfect jewel of a governess. She 
was nursery governess at the Duke of Balljroundtower*s. 
Since then she has been teaching mathematics. Her father 
was Archdeacon Clark, and she is a dragon at mathematics, 
and will undertake to make astronomy plain to the meanest 
capacity. But, to stop joking, the Secretary at the College 
of Preceptors says that we have snapped up the cleverest 
woman in England dirt cheap — ;^i5o a year ; but she has 
been overwoiking herself, and she wants rest. Don't argue 

9 
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about mathematics with her, or she will give you :v + ^"*'' in 
the eye." 

" Well," said Oakshott : " so I am to have a horse's 
godmother quartered on me for ten years. I don't care. I 
have given up caring. When she begins her hanged mathe- 
matics, I shall go up to the tower and write verses. I wish 
that Brogden had found some one else. I know the woman 
exactly : with a nose like a horse, and spectacles like turnip- 
lanterns. I really think with Horsley that suicide is the 
best remedy." 

But he did not do that. Being in a terrible fright himself, 
he determined, like a real old feudal master as he was, that 
his servants should share not only his joys, but his terrors ; 
not only his hopes, but his fears. He frightened them all 
out of their wits by telling them (through the butler, who 
was called " Seneschal " at Oakshott) that a lady of high 
position and attainments was coming down to superintend 
the education of Miss Prout, who was the adopted heiress 
of Oakshott. She was, he said, to be treated as the lady of 
the house in every way. 

There were two — nay, let us say three— ids:X% in what the 
butler told Mrs.* Prout which demanded an immediate 
explanation from Oakshott. She knew when he was alone, 
far from all hope of assistance, and she went into the tower 
to him at half-past eleven. She laid her housekeeping keys 
on the table before him ; she put down her housekeeping 
books, and gave him warning that day month. 

Lord Oakshott, who was by no means deficient in re- 
sources, immediately took the books and the keys and put 
them on the top of the fire. Mrs. Prout shrieked and tried 
to get at them, but the more she cried out, the firmer he 
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held her wrists and kissed her. When she was exhausted 
she sat down, and begged him to pick the keys out of the 
fire with the tongs. Oakshott, looking on this as the captain 
of a man-of-war looks on the hauling down of a flag — as the 
sign of victory, in fact — picked her keys out. She clutched 
at them and burnt her fingers severely, but she stuck to them 
like an Englishwoman. 

" I want to ask three questions," she said ; " and the first 
is, Is she respectable ?" 

" If any one heard you ask that, you old fool," said Oak- 
shott, " we should be in the Court of Common Pleas for 
libel. She is as high a lady as any in the land." 

" Is she to be put over me in the housekeeping ?" 

" She has nothing to do with it, Prout j how very silly 
you are. You must keep house, and keep it well too." 

" Is it true, as you have told the butler, that you are going 
to adopt Dixie ?" 

" It is certainly true, Mrs. Prout. Do you think that I 
would send to London for a governess for her at this fearful 
expense ? Now, give me a kiss and go, my old girl, and 
don't be a fool again." 

" Ah, but if you were to marry the woman that is coming I" 
said Mrs. Prout. 

" Heaven save the women, what fools they are !" said 
Oakshott " Am I in the least degree likely to marry an 
old frump in spectacles who teaches mathematics ?" 

This appeased Mrs. Prout, and so, when the new gover- 
ness arrived at the Castle the next evening, all was in readi- 
ness for her. She was to dine teie-d-teie with Lord Oakshott, 
and he rather thought, in consideration of the tremendous 
intellectual powers of Miss Clark, that he would make the 

9—2 
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best of hiiKself and do hcmage to her. He put on his Star 
and Riband of the Bath, and stood waiting by the library 
fire. 

A sound on the gravel told him that the awful woman had 
come. She was not very long dressing ; " strong-minded 
women never are," he said to himself. The door was thrown 
open, and Miss Clark came towards him under the lights, 
almost the most beautiful young lady he had ever seen. 
One fault in her face — it was a little too square ; perfectly 
dressed, with the air and carriage of a refined young lady. 

He growled to himself, " This is too bad of Brogden ;" 
but he said to her — 

"I am delighted to make your acquaintance, Miss 
Clark." 

" Well, as to that, my lord," she said, turning her beautiful 
bright intelligent face on his, " some say yes, and some say 
no. We shall get on very well, because I like your poetry, 
and I will not bore you with my mathematics. For the girl 
you have me; for the boy you have Mr. Whipple. Mr. 
Whipple is not yet arrived. 

Lord Oakshott then and there fell in love for about the 
fiftieth time in his life, though he never was in love with any 
woman save one. It is not quite true, however, to say that 
Oakshott^// in love — he never was out of it He enter- 
tained Miss Clark at dinner, and the butler wanted her to 
have some of his Chablis. She said " No," and added, to 
Lord Oakshott, " stimulants are the greatest blessing in the 
world when you want them. I don't happen to want any 
now ; this air of yours is as good as wine. Now, my lord, 
as I have finished my dinner, I will go to the children and 
begin my charge." 
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It was now nine o'clock, and she departed, Oakshott hold- 
ing the door open for her. Immediately after the post came 
in with a letter from Brogden ; — 

" Dear Oakshott, 

" I sent Miss Clark down without appealing to you. 
Miss Clark is so very well known that I wonder at her 
coming for that salary. With regard to the tutor, Mr. 
Whipple, you should never have hesitated. He is, however, 
coming, and I could tell you why. 

" He will be with you to-morrow morning, third class. 
If I were a Fellow of All Saints, I would travel first. He is 
an exceedingly proud man, you know ; and were I not be- 
hind the scenes, I could not have got him for you at all. I 
never served any man as well as I have you. You have only 
repaid me by a seat in Parliament. Oakshott^ I am going 
to ask more of you. But I never kiss and tell. Whipple 
likes riding ; take a led horse over to the station for 
him. 

" L. Brogden." . 

" I am like Issachar," said Lord Oakshott : " I am 
always stooping between two burdens. I want to do my 
duty and please every one. And the worst of it is that I am 
not a strong ass. I don't believe Issachar was. 1*11 do 
what Brogden asks me — I don't know what it is, but Til 
do it. I can't commit burglary for him ; I should die of 
fright." 

However, the terrible tutor, this Fellow of All Saints, was 
due at ten, and so poor submissive Lord Oakshott had four 
horses out by nine : two for him and his groom, and two for 
the Fellow of All Saints and his groom. Of course they 
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were late at the station (Lord Oakshott always was). The 
tutor had been waiting a quarter of an hour. 

Lord Oakshott went up to him at once, but he had not 
time to speak. Mr. Whipple said — 

" Lord Oakshott, I believe ?" 

Oakshott said "Yes." 

" I thought that you or some of your people would have 
been here before. I have been kept waiting for a quarter of 
an hour." 

Lord Oakshott answered, " Let me look at you." 

Whipple set his face. It was a perfectly beardless face, 
but, as Oakshott saw at once, a very good one. He was 
very ugly, whereas Oakshott was very handsome. Oakshott 
looked at him, or rather down on him, for a few seconds, 
and then said — 

" Take off those ridiculous spectacles, and let me look at 
your eyes." 

Whipple did so, and Oakshott saw the grand magnificent 
smile, which some of us know so well, come mantling over 
his face. Whipple spoke first. 

" Oakshott," he said, **you will do." 

"And I think that you will do also," said Oakshott. 
'* Come, mount your horse and hold your tongue." 

" A thing I never did in my life," said Whipple. 

** Why have you come to me 7^* said Oakshott. 

" In order to be in the same house with Miss Clark," 
said Mr. Whipple, promptly. " If you don't know that, it is 
Brogden's fault. I am engaged to be married to her." 

" But why don't you do so ?'' 

" Because I have no money." 

" You have your fellowship." 
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" Which drops when I marry." 

" I see," said Lord Oakshott. *' Do you know that I have 
been in love with Miss Clark for twenty-four hours, and that 
now I must get out again the best way I can." 

" Everybody always is in love with Miss Clark," said Mr. 
\Vhipple, " but she is never in love with any one but myself. 
I want to know " 

'* What ?" said Oakshott. 

" I want to know about my cub. Is he good ?" 

" How can you tell with a child ?" said Oakshott. 

" I want to tell you that I can't raise my hand on a child 
or beat it," said Whipple. 

" You are wrong there," said Oakshott. 

" I know, but I can't do it." 

" Then don't I cannot either ; but I am an ass." 

" Not such an ass as you show yourself in your poetry," 
said Whipple. 

" What jolly rows you and I will have up in the tower," 
said Oakshott. 

" What do you do there ?" said Whipple. 

" Write poetry, and keep a light burning." 

" I have heard something of this rubbish. Don't plague 
me with it, like a good soul, as every one knows you are. To 
change the subject : The man who owns this land ought to 
be hanged at his own door, as a warning." 

** I own this land," said Oakshott. 

" Then you ought to be hanged at your own door for a 
warning. Come into this cottage : it is one of yours." 

" Come into this one," said Oakshott, turning his horse's 
head up a lane. " Why, you very stupid man, I have been 
extinguishingthesevery foul brutalities to which you extremists 
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object. Do you know one result which I have arrived at by 
building new and well-ventilated cottages, like this one 
before you, in contrast with the fever-hole in the hollow 
below ?" 

« No," said Whipple. 

" I'll tell you, then. The children may or may not grow 
up so healthy, though I cannot eliminate scarlet-fever on 
clay ; but the old folks in these new-ventilated cottages go 
off like rotten sheep. You must keep old folks warm if you 
want to keep them alive." 

At this point a groom came swiftly up to Oakshott with a 
note. Oakshott read it. " Whipple," he said, " go on with 
my groom. Here is a note from a dying man, and I must go. 
Go to your charge." 

" Has your dying man done a good day's work ?" said 
Whipple. 

" Ah, God only knows what a good day's work he has 
done." 

** Then let him die. What higher honour could come to 
him ? Let me come with you, and see the grandest spec- 
tacle in the world, a labourer going wearied home to take 

his wages. 

" * Fear no more the heat of the sun, 

Nor furious winter's rages ; 
Now thy long day's work is done. 

Home thou goest to take thy wages.' " 

Who is the man that is going to heaven ?" 

" Our Rector." 

" Let me come with you," said Mr. Whipple. " To me 
there is something splendid in seeing a good soul pass from 
earth to heaven. Oakshott, it does every man good to see 
another man die." 
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" In war it brutalizes/' said Oakshott. 

" Do not believe it," said Whipple. " No men are more 
reverent than sailors, who live amidst death." 

Oakshott and Whipple drew up before the Rectory, and 
handed their horses to the grooms. One of the grooms asked 
if the Rector was ill : Lord Oakshott told him he was dying. 
The boy burst into tears, and Mr. Whipple pointed his finger 
at him, and said to Oakshott, " That is the thing you Whigs 
wish to destroy, and when you have destroyed it, may God 
help you, for man cannot." 

The Rector was very bad indeed. Whipple took posses- 
sion of the room, and put Lord Oakshott on one side. He 
asked the nurse a question, but the nurse could not answer 
it. He then fetched the housekeeper, who knew where the 
sacred vessels were, and all was done. 

The Rector's last words were, " Take care of these sheep ;" 
and Oakshott said, " I will, by heaven !" 

They got on their horses again, and trotted away home- 
wards. 

**He will be dead before morning," said Whipple. 

" Next tide," said Oakshott. 

** Do you believe such rubbish as that?" said Whipple. 
" The man will go when God calls him." 

" He has been going for a long time, said Oakshott ; " and 
I have got a successor for him." 

" That is the worst of patronage," said Whipple. *' I don't 
say that it has not worked well on the whole. But take an 
extreme case. I know nothing about the agricultural labourer, 
and yet, if I flattered you and fawned on you for a year or 
two, you (not a very wise man) might put me in.*' 

" That is exactly what I am going to do," said Oakshott. 
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" You are mad, I know nothing about the matter." 

" I can instruct you." 

" Instruct me possibly in some nonsensical sentimental 
folly, but influence me — never." 

" Nonsense," said Oakshott " ;^8oo a year and Miss 
Clark : and, moreover, ;^2oo a year for looking after my 
cousin's boy. Who is a sentimental fool now ?" 

" But you know nothing of me." 

" I have my pocket full of testimonials to your character," 
said Oakshott. "I have only read one, from the Arch- 
bishop." 

" I have done nothing but quarrel with you since I met 
you," said Whipple. 

" We will continue the quarrel up in the tower," said Lord 
Oakshott. ^ I like a man who pitches into me." 

" Lord Oakshott, you are very mad." 

" I know ; that is what the Prime Minister says. The 
Rector must go. When he goes, you move down here and 
marry Miss Clark. Lord, man ! there is more real work to 
be done here than there is at Westminster. I have been in 
love with Miss Clark for a day, but I desire Miss Clark to 
continue her engagement with Dixie, and I expect you to 
continue yours with Dickie." 

• Whipple, when he got to his bed that night, wondered 
whether or not he had taken a situation in Bedlam. At the 
end of his cogitations, before he went to sleep, he came to 
the conclusion that he had done nothing of the kind, but 
that Lord Oakshott was the most sensible fellow he had ever 
met. For 800 + ;?oo + 150 = 1,150. And one could 
almost live in a ruined Paris on that, though, if one were 
TP^rried, things might be different. Such ap income, bow- 
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ever, was enough to tame even the savage Whipple into 
matrimony. As for taming his tongue, that unruly member 
of Whipple's will never be tamed. He " gives it" to Oak- 
shott just as badly now as he did the first day he ever met 
him. The only person who can in the least degree do any- 
thing with him is his wife, and she cannot do much, for she 
is afraid of him. The only person in the Oakshott house- 
hold who has utterly beaten the whole lot of them is Dixie. 
She is Crown Prince of Prussia, Crown Prince of Saxony, 
Frederick Charles, and Von der Tann all in one. I don't 
happen to be afraid of her, because I sit and laugh at 
her. The odd thing is, that Dixie does not hate me for 
doing so. 

Brogden wrote to Oakshott when Whipple was appointed 
to the living, almost civilly. He said that he was going 
to ask for it for Whipple, but that Oakshott had antici- 
pated it. 

Mr. Whipple married Miss Clark three weeks after he got 
the living, and moved to the Rectory. Brogden protested 
strongly, but Oakshott said that Mrs. Whipple was far too 
pretty to remain in the house with him, and that he was glad 
she was gone for the sake of his peace of mind. He then 
paid great attention to a fisherman's daughter, and in fact 
wrote five poems about her (" Marie," "Elize," "White-foot," 
" Tangle-hair," and, the most beautiful of all, " Thine eyes 
are like the summer's sea "), but the young woman would not 
have a word to say to him, and married a common sailor, 
who went away leaving her in the family-way, and was drowned 
off Cape Horn. 

Granby Dixon, walking with Lord Oakshott, once saw her. 
" Granby," said Oakshott, " that young woman might have 
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been Lady Oakshott had she given me the slightest encourage- 
ment," 

" And she gave you none ?** said Granby. 

" No, she married a common sailor." 

" What a sensible young woman/' said Granby. 

" Now she is going to marry another," said Oakshott. 

" Better and better," said Granby, ** I wonder if you will 
ever get any one to marry you. I wouldn't, I know that. — I 
say, Oakshott " 

" Well." 

" Brogden was too clever by half over that Whipple-Clark 
business. The present position of affairs is absolutely mon- 
strous." 

" I do not see why." 

" Well, look here : you are paying two people for con- 
secutive time, and they are not giving it to you." 

" They give me eight hours a day with the two children," 
said Oakshott. " They could do no more if they lived in 
the house." 

" Nonsense," said Granby. " The fact of the matter is 
that they are four hours each at the Rectory, and after that 
they are no better treated than young savages, except in the 
fact that young savages, as a rule, are not under the protec- 
tion of a noodle like you, to make them ill with cake. At 
what time were the children home last night ?" 

" Well, they lost their way." 

" That is no answer to my question," said Granby Dixon. 

"Well, I am afraid that they were not home till nearly 
ten." 

" You are afraid they were not. What do you mean by 

that ?" 
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" That is mtxtfa^on deparler.^^ 

" Hang fa^on de parler : you know that they were not 
home till ten." 

« Well, I do know it, Granby." 

" Then why do you not say so ?" 

" Don*t bully,*' said Oakshott. 

" I won't, old man, but you do exasperate me at times. 
Have you heard anything of Mother O'Brien lately ?" 

" No." 

"Mind me, Oakshott,*' said Granby, sharply. *^That 
woman will strike sudden, and strike hard. And she is going 
to strike." 

" But she can have no case against me. I made her shares 
right for her out of my own pocket." 

"Oakshott," said Granby, "you are one of the most 
talented men I know, but one thing you are utterly ignorant 
about, and that is women. You fall in love with about six- 
teen women in a year, but you know no more about them 
than a boy of fourteen. Innocent and just yourself, you 
fancy that every innocent woman is just also. I tell you that 
women^have not the rules towards men that men have to- 
wards one another, and I tell you that an angry woman 
knows no law. She has no more- pity than a wild beast." 

" But," said Lord Oakshott, " I have been always so gentle 
and so pure among women. I have been chaffed about my 
behaviour to women at my club." 

" That does not matter," said Granby. " Mrs. O'Brien, 
the soi'disant Duchesse d'Avranches, believes that you have 
misguided her daughter. I'll tell you the plain state of the 
case. I was at the restaurant in Regent Street last week, the 
Burlington — the only place, by-the-by, in London where 
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ladies and gentlemen can sit in the same room at their meals. 
The Duchess was there, and she came suddenly to my table, 
and she said in French, * Tell your dear friend Oakshott that 
the hammer is over his head, and will fall when I please. It 
will fall soon.* " 

" But the woman can do nothing," said Oakshott. 

"An angry woman can do anything,'* said Granby. 
" Where does Dickie sleep ?" 

" I think he is sleeping with Mrs. Prout." 

" Why don't you take him to your own bed, and see him 
into it at eight o'clock every night ?" 

" Oh, hang it," said Oakshott. " I am devoted to Dickie, 
but I don't think I could go the length of having the dear 
little beggar in bed with me." 

" Don't say that I did not warn you," said Granby. 

"I will certainly do nothing of the kind," said Oak- 
shott 

That night Dickie came home and set to work at his 
lessons. He had been three hours coming from the Rectory 
to the Castle, a distance of 500 yards. He gave up his 
lessons and went to bed. He did not seem to have been 
asleep long when he was waked by a light on his eyes. Two 
strong hands were put round him, and he found himself in 
Lord Oakshott's arms. 

" Is it a fire, my lord ?" 

" No, but I am cold in my bed, and I want you to warm 



me. 



They lay together that one night, and the next day came 
the catastrophe of the white primroses. 

For Mrs. O'Brien was very like Napoleon I. \ she struck 
first, and then talked about it afterwards : whereas^ 
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Napoleon III. and Gambetta talk about it first, and then 
fail in striking. 

She utterly believed that Dickie was Oakshott's boy. She 
utterly believed that Oakshott had misguided her daughter. 
And so to stab Oakshott she determined to destroy a soul ; 
which soul was in the body of her own daughter's son. 

Well did Granby Dixon say, " You do not know of what 
an angry woman is capable." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE ADVENTURE OF THE WHITE PRIMROSES. 

It was an absolutely forbidden thing, and therefore most 
delightful. Eve would never have eaten the apple had she 
not been forbidden ; and Adam would never have touched 
it if she had not persuaded him. Dixie wanted the white 
primroses, and she got Dickie to get her some of them. 
What became of Dickie for his sin we shall know hereafter. 
As for what has become of Adam's posterity for his sin, is a 
matter which we shall never know. We can only say that we 
are suffering still. 

Dixie, like Eve, knew of the apple, that is to say, of the 
white primroses ; she therefore egged on Adam, represented 
by Dickie, to go and get her some of them. She did not 
want them particularly, any more than Eve wanted the apple, 
but she thought that she might get Dickie into mischief, 
which would create variety, and so she gave him much the 
same advice as Partlet gave Chanticleer in the Canterbury 
Pilgrims ; that is, to make an ass of himself, and come and 
tell her how he felt afterwards. That is what Eve did to 
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Adam. I have known the thing done since on many occa- 
sions, but now the woman always swears that the man did 
not make an ass of himself in the way she directed, but in a 
low and foolish manner peculiar to the male sex. 

Dixie, however, wanted the white primroses, and they only 
grew in one place — at Morley Moat. Lord Oakshott had 
expressly forbidden him to go there. He would let the boy 
go to sea or cliff, but he forbade him that one place ; so the 
boy Dickie made a purpose to go there. Lord Oakshott 
would put him on horses, would let him s\Yim with the ser- 
vants, would do everything he could to make a man of him, 
but he had a sentimental feeling about Morley Moat, and 
forbade it to the boy. 

At one time there had been a Grange there, an appanage 
of the unmarried sisters of the Oakshott family for a long 
time. The story about its ruin was a very sad and terrible 
one. Lady Florence Oakshott in 1745 was notoriously for 
the Stuarts. She went to France and crossed to Scotland. 
No one knows what followed ; it is totally impossible to say. 
The story is too wild and dark for human imagination, but 
it runs among the peasantry like this. She was in sole pos- 
session of Morley Grange, and after matters were settled at 
Carlisle she came back to Morley Grange, and stayed three 
weeks ; after which she left, and was never heard of again. 
The peasants say that shortly after her departure the dead 
body of a new-born child, with the decapitated head of a 
young man with a long black beard tied round its neck, was 
found in the moat. For my own part, I do not believe the 
story at all, because I do not see how you could tie a man's 
head round a baby's neck ; and, moreover, Mrs. Front's ac- 
count of the matter is in the last degree vague, though she 
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believes the story; and, indeed, I believe that Lord Oakshott 
has persuaded himself of it now, in fact ever since he wrote 
his poem — 

"In this darkness of death, 

In this terror of pain, 
I must draw one more breath 

'Till I ken thee again. 
Thy head high on rampart. 

My soul deep in hell, 
I will climb up and ken thee, 

The winds will not tell." 

This is one of the passages in Lord Oakshott's poems to 
which I object from its entire improbability. He presupposes 
the possibility of a young woman, far gone in the family-way, 
swarming up a pole above the gate of Carlisle, taking her 
lover's head from the top of it, and going off successfully. 
Granby Dixon urges that such an incident is extremely un- 
likely. Granby urges that probability should be insisted on 
by the critics. Granby admires Lord Oakshott's poem im- 
mensely, as he does Keats' " Pot of Basil," but he thinks 
them both very improbable. In Lord Oakshott's poem, 
Lady Florence drowns her baby in the moat by tying its 
father's head round its neck. How this could be done with- 
out putting the father's head in a cabbage-net, Granby can- 
not see ; and Oakshott says not one word of the cabbage- 
net. Oakshott says — 

" A band round the father's throat, 
A band round the infant's chin ; 
Away in the night to the moat, 
And toss them lightly in. 

10 
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'* The lilies will rock and toss 
Under the wind-driven rack, 
Beneath the sedges and mos s, 
And I will come lightly back." 

When Granby Dixon was getting Lord Oakshott*s poems 
through the press for him, he found that this last line had 
been originally written— 

" And the ducks will waddle and quack." 

It is a small matter, but posterity, particularly in America, 
is very particular to have every detail about great literary 
geniuses like Lord Oakshott ; so Granby has betrayed his 
confidence. I only say that he nails his colours to the mast 
in saying that Lady Florence could not have festened the 
dead Stuartist's head round the baby's neck without some 
arrangement similar to a cabbage-net It stands to reason. 

Lord Oakshott chose to believe in his poem, however, 
and he is not the first man who has done so, neither 
will he be the last. So Dickie was forbidden to go to the 
moat. 

The moat was a very beautiful place. There are at least 
two moafs similar to Morley Moat, one at Cheshunt in Hert- 
fordshire, and one at Shortgrove in Essex. Moated granges 
like Shortgrove, Cheshunt, and Morley, generally lie far 
away from great high-roads. These moats were made four 
square, round much older buildings, for the sake of protec- 
tion, by the second-class gentry. As life became more 
secure, a grange, almost always of Tudor or early Stuart 
architecture, grew out of the older building by its destruc- 
tion. I think I could prove this in one instance, at all 
events, by pointing out random cut stones from a probably 
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Norman keep, worked in with brick, certainly not. later than 
James I. However, that is a matter which need not be dis- 
cussed. The eldest unmarried lady of the Oakshott family 
always lived at Morley Grange, and bored herself to death 
in the company of her younger unmarried sisters and nieces, 
until the \iOiT^\^ fiasco of Lady Florence took place in 1746 j 
after that the unmarried Oakshotts refused to go near the 
place. The Lord Oakshott of the time hired it of his sister, 
who took a house in Holborn. He put all the poor relations 
into it with liberal allowances, for he had an eye to business, 
like the rest of his family ; but they all quarrelled among 
one another, and deserted it. They took his allowance, but 
most emphatically declined to live there at all. Collectively 
they fought him on the subject, and, as the odds were ten to 
one, they gained. The poor relations, with one exception, 
departed. They could not stand the Grange, and they 
said so. 

To end Morley Grange, and make a finish of it as a habit- 
able place, one young lady, a hopeless lunatic, insisted on 
staying behind. There was no provision for lunatics in those 
days, and Lord Oakshott thought that she might be as well 
there as anywhere else. She was a Miss Edith Oakshot^ 
and I have seen her portrait The other day, on a rather 
careful examination of Bedlam, I met a young lady who was 
painting blue rabbits on a brown, black ground. I really 
thought for a moment, being in Bedlam, that I had come on 
Edith Oakshott of 1747, in the flesh; the lady in Bedlam 
was so uncommonly like Edith Oakshott's portrait, and her 
pictures were so fearfully like Edith Oakshott's samplers. 

The doctor muttered to me, " Take care of her, keep be- 
hind me," and I did so, at the same time thinking about the 

10 — 2 
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old story ; of this Miss Edith Oakshott, whose portrait I 
had seen, and whose story I had from Mrs. Prout, whose 
grandmother was the very old woman left alone with her in 
the Grange. I said to this doctor, " Have you any attempts 
at incendiarism ?" He pointed to the barred fireplaces. 

This Miss Oakshott, the last of the poor relations, quietly, 
and with cunning diligence, got every rag and stick she 
could, piled them about in the most clever manner, got out 
Mrs. Prout on a trifling errand, set the Grange on fire, and 
burnt it to the ground. One ruined gable only remains, and 
the remnants of a flagged walk coming down to the moat 
through the overgrown copse wood to a ruined iron gate 
between two pillars : and if you will go to that gate at seven 
o'clock on Good Friday night, and call three times, Edith 
Oakshott will come out of the ruins and let you in ; but you 
will never come out again. This fact I have on the very 
highest authority. Mrs. Prout, a most respectable woman, 
and now a licensed victualler in her own right, told it to 
me ; and if any fisher-boy in the port dared to deny it, he 
would have his head punched on the spot by his father. 

To be business-like, Morley Grange is still an appanage of 
the unmarried Oakshotts. It carries with it a farm of 769 
acres, exclusive of the island. It is at present held by Lady 
Jane Oakshott, aged sixty-seven, whose intellects are said to 
be disturbed. It is alleged that she appeared at Mr. Spur- 
geon's Tabernacle the Sunday before Easter, with a palm 
branch (a five-shilling one) in one hand and a lighted candle 
in the other. She says that she told the man to drive to 
Farm Street Mews ; he, on the other hand, declares that she 
did not, but said "The Tabernacle." Lord Oakshott 
advised the man to plead drunkenness, but this the man re- 
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fused to do. The fact is that Lady Jane is very queer in her 
religious opinions. The young man who does the sermons 
for " The Universal Pulpit " told me that he had seen her in 
pretty nearly every place of worship in town. Every one 
knows that she was publicly received into the Roman 
Catholic Church at Paris in 1864, and that three weeks after 
she made a public recantation at Geneva. 

It is a very lonely, haunted spot, and few people would 
care to be near it after dark. Sometimes the last ruined 
gable, which rises above the surrounding copsewood, is 
illuminated by strange fires, which frighten the belated 
children. One can account for this, however, by means more 
simple than supernatural means. Morley Moat is a rather 
celebrated haunt of gipsies, and the Oakshott family have 
protected the gipsies ever since the following litde incident 
happened, according to Mrs. Prout. 

Ethelbert, afterwards Lord Oakshott, had been ill for six 
months with the tertian ague, and the thought that he was 
dying. The doctors had given him over, and so they sent for 
the witch. The witch told them at once to send for the 
Italian doctor, Agaccio, in London, and he was fetched 
down express at a vast expense. The worthy doctor went into 
the keep and raised the devil, who gave him directions and 
departed. The doctor at once went out and caught a young 
gipsy man, and performed the operation of transfusion on 
Ethelbert. As the blood went from the young man's arm into 
Ethelbert Lord Oakshott's, the latter at once began to speak 
Romany, and to the day of his death could do the Hokany 
baro with the best gipsy of the lot. The young gipsy man, 
however, fell dead at the bed-side, and ever afterwards 
walked on the north terrace, on Good Friday, after three 
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years. Such is Mrs. Prout's account of the matter ; and she 
says, moreover, that that is what makes the Oakshotts so 
rambling in their habits. This account may seem to some 
minds improbable. I argue that nothing is improbable with 
an Oakshott, and, moreover, that a hundred things more 
improbable are attested to by the perfectly respectable 
people who go pilgrimages to Lourdes. 

Miss Prounce, however, has quite another story to tell. 
She says that Lord Ethelbert*s mother had no milk, and 
that a gipsy woman was fetched in a hurry to nurse him. 
Whichever story is true, this is perfectly certain : if you go 
to Morley Moat, you are pretty sure to find gipsies there ; 
and, moreover, the head of game on that estate is so large, 
that Lord Oakshott says, laughingly, that he shall discharge 
his keepers, for that well-treated gipsies are the best pre- 
servers in the land. 

When Dickie went there, there were no gipsies at all. He 
rather wished that there had been some, for he liked them 
very much. Their extinct fires were all around the ruined 
gable, though there was no trace of them in the flesh. An 
odd-coloured handkerchief, such as they wear, was left, 
strangely enough, and Dickie stole it and put it on. 

Then he got the white primroses, and then he crept down 
to the water's edge. 

No one seems exactly to know what occurred. A little 
girl, who happened to be lurking on the other side of the 
moat, said that Dickie was washing his feet in the water, and 
that the hazel-boughs beside him were parted by a gipsy 
who beckoned to him. He put on his shoes and stockings 
and went up to her. And that is the end of him for the pre- 
sent, so far as Lord Oakshott was concerned. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Dickie's death. 



How utterly puzzled we all are about death. It is useless 
for any one to deny it — we are totally puzzled. From John 
Henry Newman we get the " Dream of Gerontius :" going 
to the other end of all belief, we get ** The Four Boards of the 
Coffin-lid," from A. C. Swinburne. We would give the very 
highest praise to both poems, but we most emphatically ob- 
ject to them, because they give us no information whatever, 
and leave us exactly where we were before. 

" Sir," said one great man to his flunkey, " the object of 
poetry is not instruction. Simple instruction and descrip- 
tion, such as one gets in poems of the Scotchman Thom- 
son's poems, are not poems at all. Poetry, sir, should be 
written to expand the Xoyo^, not to instruct the «V/^u^ia." 

What follows on death ? Can any one tell us ? The 
answer is a most emphatic " No." Father Newman tells us 
one thing in exquisite language ; A. C. Swinburne gives his 
opinion in the most terrible language ; Mr. Tennyson gets 
sentimental over it, and beats all the others : — 

" High up the vapours fold and swim ; 
Above him broods the twilight dim ; 
The place he knew forgetteth him." 

Lord Oakshott, on the other hand, evidently believes in 
the extinction oC the human soul after death : — 

" The wind shall not whisper in thine ear, 
Though the priest's hell be near. 
Thou wilt not ask for the priest's heaven ; 
The sleepers who will awaken are but seven. 
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The above lines were written by Lord Oakshott as the 
epitaph on a drowned sailor. If it mattered, which it does 
not, the Vicar (Whipple, his own man) found a young man 
cutting them on a tablet, and carried them off to the Bishop. 
The great case of Regina versus Oakshott arose in the end 
out of this. Oakshott insisted on erecting his tombstone to 
the drowned sailor, with these verses on it, without a 
faculty. The Bishop had him into the Arches at once, and 
then he got a faculty in a sly and secret manner, and so got 
the Bishop into the Common Pleas for taking his money 
under false pretences. Both suits were quashed, to the tune 
of about ;^4ooo a side, but the tablet is there to this day, 
in the north aisle. 

It occurred, however, to the Vicar (Whipple), who had 
£^\ 100 a year for a population of 450, and was consequently 
rich, to take the matter before the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. The Lord Chancellor gave judgment, 
with the concurrence of the whole court, that as the lines 
were absolute and perfect nonsense, the defendant Oakshott 
was absolved from blame, and the appellant must pay his 
own costs. So the Vicar after all got the worst of it. 

We now, however, return to our question. Neither Mr. 
Tennyson, Dr. Newman, Mr. Swinburne, nor Lord Oakshott 
seems to have any idea of what becomes of the human soul 
after physical death. Will they put their brains together 
and tell us what becomes of a human soul after moral death ? 
Is there no heaven or no hell in this world ? Is there no 
quality of soul which will carry one through all temptations 
to a certain future ? I know not, but I know that down in 
the East of London I have seen such beautiful love, tender- 
ness, and kindness among people who are for all intents 
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and purposes dead, that I think these people's souls must 
be immortal. 

From the moment that Dickie followed the gipsy away 
from the moat Jie died. He was far too young to have had 
any impression made on him by Mrs. Prout, Lord Oakshott, 
or any of them. 

When the child was cast into hell, the appearance of his 
body was very beautiful. 

What was the quality of the soul ? It is that to which 
we must look. Per ambages, we must follow the boy whose 
soul, thanks to Mrs. O'Brien, might be burning while Lord 
Oakshott was fiddling. 

" Where are we going ?" said Dickie. 

** Down to the shore, sweetheart," said the gipsy woman. 

" We shall be there late," said the child. " It is a long 
way." 

" Yes ; but I have something to tell you. Your father 
was drowned." 

" Yes," said Dickie, " that is quite true." 

" Well," said the gipsy woman, " you are not afraid of 
death." 

" No," said Dickie. " Lam not afraid to die. You know 
Cranmer was afraid at first, and then he was as brave as 
any one. As for Ridley and Latimer, they were top sawyers." 

" I did not mean, were you afraid to die, but were you 
afraid to see a dead man ?" 

" Why didn't you say so, then ?" said Dickie. 

" I am going to show you one." 

" Are you ?" said Dickie. " Well, I dare say he won't 
hurt me. I am afraid of no living man, let alone a dead 
one." 
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She walked the child down to the shore, and there was, 
in the little hut on the beach, the body of a young sailor 
who had been drowned the day before. Her object was to 
frighten the boy, but in this she most signally failed. 

The young man lay quite quiet, as if in sleep. He was a 
young man with a brown face and a light-coloured beard. 
Dickie went straight up to him, kissed his beard, and then 
strewed the white primroses on his face. 

That was the last of the adventure of the white primroses, 
until they turned up years afterwards. They were strewn 
on the face of a dead sailor. 

But the gipsy woman said, " Rot the child, he is afraid 
of nothing. That woman O'Brien knows nothing." 

Then the gipsy woman said, " Are you afraid of ghosts, 
my dear ?" 

Dickie, who had learnt low language from the fisher-boys, 
used it with regard to ghosts. 

" You don't believe in them, then ?" said the gipsy. 

"Not a bit," said Dickie; "but I should like to see one." 

" I will show you one," said the gipsy. " Come into the 
wood." 

Dickie kicked and scratched, but she was too strong for 
him. She bore him away into the wood. The child said at 
last — 

"You are stealing me, and I will not be stolen. I will 
stab you with my knife. You are as bad as Semiramis. 
Let me go." 

The next moment a handkerchief was over his face. A 
faint sweet smell in his nostrils, and he knew nothing of 
what passed. 

" It was the only chance left," said the gipsy woman ; 
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"the little rogue would have roused the neighbourhood. 
God bless Dr. Simpson for inventing cliloroform." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

MR. DENNIS. 

When Dickie awoke he began thinking, but found that he 
could not think reasonably. He thought of cheese, and 
could think of nothing else. Therefore he said to himself, 
*' I am not awake at all, and so I had better go to sleep 
again," — a most illogical argument, which he at once brought 
to a most practical conclusion. He went to sleep again. 

Then he dreamt that he was broad awake, and that the 
gipsy woman was giving him laudanum out of a bottle. He 
(in his dream) kicked that woman violently in the stomach, 
aud then he awoke indeed. 

" Lie quiet, you little devil," said a hoarse roupy voice 
beside him. " Lie quiet, or begorra I'll strangle you." 

Another voice, a woman's, close by, said, " Leave that 
kid alone, you busnacking bogtrotter. 

" He's kicked me in the back, and me spine will be black 
and blue in the morning," said Dickie's neighbour. 

" Keep the child warm, you fool," said the woman's voice, 
" and don't jaw at him, or I'll come and take him away from 
you, and I'll put my ten commandments on your face if you 
don't do as I tell you." 

" Shure, Mrs. Stanley, you asperate yourself widout cause. 
Would ye like to be roused from yer sleep by a kick in the 
small of your back yerself?" 

" Shut up — go to sleep, and keep the child warm," was 
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the only answer the honest travelling Irish labourer got. 
Then there was silence. 

The man, with that exquisite tenderness towards children 
which is common to all Irish save those who have been 
debauched by long residence in English towns, said in a 
whisper to Dickie — 

** Are you cold, darling ?" 

" Yes, I am cold," said Dickie ; " but you said you would 
strangle me, and you called me a little devil. You had no 
right to call me a little devil, because I am a very good boy ; 
and if you strangled me, you would go to hell unless you 
repented of it afterwards." 

" It's only a way of talking," said the Irishman. 

*' It*s a very bad way," said Dickie. 

" Will you come inside my coat and be warm ?" said the 
Irishman. "A little darling. IVe five boys the same age 
as yourself." 

" That can't be true," said Dickie, now thoroughly awake. 
" You may have five boys ; and as it is rude to contradict, I 
believe that you have five boys, but at the same time, sir, 
don't you see that they could not be the same age as myself? 

Unless, indeed," said Dickie, reconsidering, " Mrs. what 

is your wife's name, sir ?" 

" Mrs. Dennis, of Cork." 

" Wdl, sir, if Mrs. Dennis of Cork had had five twins at 
once, the thing might be possible. As it is, I do not see 
how you can have five boys all my own age." 

"But," said Mr. Dennis, "if she had five twins there 
would be ten of them, whereas there's only five. So you 
must be wrong." 
' Dickie knew he was right, but he was wanting to set Mr. 
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Dennis right also. He was beginning to think about this 
when Mr. Dennis pulled the boy to his side and covered his 
coat over him. The warmth of Mr. Dennis's body was ex- 
tremely pleasant to Dickie, and under the cape of his coat 
they could whisper to one another perfectly. Mr. Dennis 
had been very savage on being awakened from his sleep by 
Dickie, and I am on the whole glad that it was not Mrs. 
Dennis who kicked Mr. Dennis on the back, and woke him. 
He might have punished her for doing so. But although 
we read every day of the savagery of the lower Irish in our 
towns towards their women, yet I do not find that the very 
worst Irish are as savage to their children as the very worst 
English or Scotch. The worst Irishman is softened by the 
sight of a child. An extreme political economist might say 
that this is very natural, seeing that the Irish bring a great 
many more children into the world than they are prepared 
to provide for. That is a matter of detail ; I only know 
that I never knew an Irishman who did not take kindly to a 
child j and if I found a child who would not take to an 
Irishman, I should think very little of that child. 

We are much more prudent than the Irish. We are 
mediocre in our vices. If it were not for the London, 
Glasgow, and Liverpool Irish, we could knock off about 
;^3 0,000 a year in the pay of police magistrates. But look 
at their domestic purity at home : it is greater than our own. 
Some say that it is because they are mainly Roman Catho- 
lics j to those gentlemen I would point out the domestic 
morality of Brussels and Vienna. The domestic morality of 
the Irish has nothing to do with their creed : it is as great 
at Londonderry as it is at Cork. Purity is a noble national 
instinct with them ; they habitually make the most outrage- 
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ously foolish marriages ; they bring children into the world 
whom they cannot support, and then they go to America 
and abuse us ; and the Americans are bound to believe that 
they have got a terrible case against us, though they have 
never found out what on earth that case is. The Scotch 
have a worse one, a far worse one. 

Dickie, however, when he was under Mr. Dennis's coat, 
found that he could talk in whispers. Mr. Dennis said, 
" Don't speak out loud, love, or Mrs. Stanley will hear ye." 

Dickie put his little hand out and found Mr. Dennis's 
whiskers ; then he passed from his whiskers to where his 
moustache would have been in those days, but which was 
only a mass of two-day-old stubble. However, he found his 
mouth, and he laid his finger on it. Mr. Dennis kissed his 
finger, and the compact between the poor deserted child 
and the poor savage was complete. 

Dickie drew his body up and whispered in his ear — 

" Are you a gentleman ?" 

" No, dear ; I am an Irish reaper, but the old woman 
was in the straw, and I came over on the chance of grass- 
cutting." 

" Will you help me ?" said Dickie, " because I'm stole." 

" Hush, and I guessed as much," said Mr. Dennis. 

" Where are we ?" said Dickie. 

" Among the gipsies," said Mr. Dennis. 

" I want to get back to the Castle," said Dickie. 

" What Castle, and where is it ?" 

" I don't know. I think it is Oakshott Castle, but I can't 
tell. And I don't know where it is." 

"What county?" said Mr. Dennis. 

" I don't know," said Dickie. " That woman gave me 
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something which has made me ill. Will you help me, instead 
of calling me a little devil ?" 

'' I'll help you." 

" Go to Earlie of Oakshott Castle, and tell him the truth ; 
that is all. Don't tell him a lie, because he beats people 
who tell lies. Have you got any money ?" 

" Divil a rap, or I shouldn't be lying in a gipsy tent." 

" I had some : I wonder if the woman has taken it from 
me." 

"Whisht, pretty one; never mind the money, though 
indeed it might come convanient." 

" Here it is," said Dickie ; " here is the half-crown — take 
it." 

" I don't like to take it," said Mr. Dennis, " but I'd best. 
I'll lave ye me outside coat to keep ye warm ; so there's a 
bargain. I'll find the way to my lord, and ye shall be back 
to the Castle in three days. But listen to me. Be civil to 
these gipsies, for we are in a rough country ; and if it was 
worth their while to murder you, they'd do it — at least this 
lot would. How long is it since you left home ?" 

" Last night," whispered Dickie.^ 

" Poor child," said Mr. Dennis : " do you know that you 
have been muddled for four days with opium, or some devil's 
diversion, and that they have only allowed you to come to 
your senses now ?" 

" Is that so ?" 

" That is the truth, my pretty boy. Shake yourself to- 
gether : you have brains and pluck for twenty. You ought 
to have been an Irishman." 

" Where are we, then ?'* said Dickie. 

" On Blackdown, between Somerset and Devon," said Mr. 
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Dennis. " Roll yourself up in me coat. I'll get away, and 
be back with my lord just now. Oakshott ?" 

" Yes, that is the name of the place, I think." 

" I'll find him. Keep with these people till I come back. 
There'll be a shindy as I go, but take no notice. I can't 
leave them without " — (I can follow Mr. Dennis no further 
at this point) — " of Geordie Stanley before I go. He said 
that a gipsy was as good as an Irishman. Good-bye, pretty 
boy. Keep yourself warm." 

Dickie always declares that poor Mr. Dennis did exactly 
what he said he would do by Mr. Geordie Stanley. I think 
Dickie is right. The gipsy lay in front of the tent on the 
grass, with his back towards the Irishman. It may be urged 
that Mr. Dennis stumbled over the gipsy ; it may have been 
accidental, or it may not have been — I am not here to 
decide ; I only know, teste Dickie, that the gipsy roused the 
whole camp, and told them that Mr. Dennis had done to 
him the very same thing which Mr. Dennis had told Dickie 
in private confidence he intended to do. 

The moon being high, and every one being wide awake 
about the row, it was absolutely necessary that there should 
be a fight. Dickie realized for the first time that he was in 
a low gipsy tent, because, jumping up at the alarm of war, 
anxious for his champion, he started the whole arrangement, 
and brought it down on the top of him. In his desperate 
struggles he not only brought down his own tent, but carried 
it on him Uke a garment, plunging violently. It so happened 
that Mr. and Mrs. Stanley were in the next tent, and so he 
chanced to alight on the pair of them just as they were 
arousing themselves to see the fight. There were only four 
blankets to make the two tents ; consequently Dickie under- 
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stood why Mrs. Stanley's voice had been so audible, and 
possibly other domestic quarrels with which we have nothing 
to do. It was certain, however, that his head ached violently, 
and that his kind bedfellow and friend the Irishman was 
going to fight. 

A grand bouleversementy which consists only of a married 
couple, four blankets, a few bent sticks and a boy, is easily 
arranged. Mr. Stanley had got on the necessary garment, so 
there was nothing to be said about him, Mrs. Stanley had 
got on nearly as much as she generally had, which was not 
much. Dickie had put on the tent, having forgotten Mr. 
Dennis's coat in the heat of the moment. 

Then the fight began. The gipsy tore his shirt off, but 
the Irishman fought with every rag on his back, save the 
coat he had given to Dickie. I think that fighting is very 
brutal, but no one can deny that it is very beautiful. We 
are, after all, the sons of our fathers. I suppose that a more 
respectable set of men than the present bench of Bishops 
never lived. Ask the most saintly and respectable whether 
he has ever looked on at a fight ; has seen the steady glare 
of the eye in the attacked and the attacker. You ask any 
Bishop if he has not seen it : not one will deny it, and three- 
quarters of them will say that they have done it themselves. 
In our " rough island story " there are few men who would 
deny the game of what the French call "^(?Jir^." Even 
Justice Shallow, a most respectable man, allows the soft 
impeachment. 

The fight which was to decide Dickie's life was all against 
our gallant Irishman. Had the gipsy kept his clothes on, 
the matter would have been settled in a very few minutes \ 
for Mr. Dennis's brother had come home from America to 

II 
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fetch his grandmother to Illinois, and he had shown Mr. 
Dennis one or two dodges in rough-and-tumble fighting, 
which had better be told to the police, and not given to the 
general world. Mr. Dennis found himself fighting a stripped 
man, and he was to a certain extent puzzled, because the 
gipsy fought very well. 

Mr. Dennis " got it " on the right of his left eye, and 
generally over his countenance. On the other hand, the 
gipsy " got it " under the ear three times ; — it was really 
beautiful No murderous rapier rattle of old times, no 
rascally pistol duel of modem times, could be finer. When 
men fight like boars or dogs over a private quarrel, you will 
find that that nation is in the ascendant. For example, take 
France 1 

This duel had, however, as sad a termination as that 
between M. Victoire Noir and the Prince Pierre Buonaparte. 
The fact is that honest Dennis lost his temper, and the gipsy 
was getting the better of him. The gipsy was stripped, which 
was a puzzle to Dennis, but Dennis saw that the gipsy's 
deltoid was sufficiently developed to give a hold to his hand. 
He clutched the naked deltoid with the hair underneath, 
pressed the point of his elbow on the gipsy's nose, and down 
went the gipsy to avoid that honible click in the neck which 
tells you that your man is dead. 

The gipsy avoided that; but Mr. Dennis went much too 
far. As the gipsy went down for the last time, Mr. Dennis 
made a grand mistake. He turned out his heels, conse- 
quently drew in his knees, and fell on his man. You had 
better fire a loaded revolver at a man than do that : it is 
death, for no man ever survives it 

Mr. Dennis had gone too far, and when the gipsy was 
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picked up he was dead. " Rupture of the colon and liver," 
said the wise Coroner. 

Mr. Dennis was tried at Exeter for murder, but it was 
brought in manslaughter, and Mr. Dennis, poor fellow ! was 
relegated to twenty years* penal servitude. I am very sorry 
for Mr. Dennis, but that same thing happened, and it is 
likely to happen to any gentleman who drops with his knees 
close together on the abdominal cavity of another gentleman. 
Only, don't you see, that in the confusion Dickie marched 
ofif, to find his way back to Oakshott ; and the communica- 
tion which was to be made to Lord Oakshott by Mr. Dennis 
was never made at all. 

I speak a .trifle too fast. Two years after Lord Oakshott 
got a letter from Perth (West Australia), which was endorsed 
" Henderson." The letter was from Mr. Dennis, and it told 
him that the writer could tell him everything about Dickie. 
At this point we must part with Mr. Dennis for ever. He 
was, however, faithful to his trust. He could not have told 
Lord Oakshott anything in particular, but he promised 
Dickie, and the poor fellow tried to redeem his promise. 
Why can't we make Dennis, and such men as he, love us ? 
I fear they are not permitted to do so. At the day of judg- 
ment it will go hard with those who separate Great Britain 
and Ireland. Every nation has found them out. We found 
them out centuries ago, and called them sinners j now they 
are saints, though their language is not exactly saintly. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE RECTOR. 

Nothing would have been more supremely easy than for 
Dickie to have gone back to Oakshott ; but two or three 
things were in the way. 

He knew nothing about east or west, and he went west 
instead of east : that is one way of accounting for his conduct. 

He was not very well, having been dosed with chloroform. 

He did not exactly wish to go back to Oakshott Castle for 
a day or so : he rather wanted to see the world for himself. 

Below Blackdown there are rabbits, and some hares. And 
although the hares are foolish things, and run away from you, 
yet if you creep through the copse-wood you can see the 
rabbits ; and the rabbits wash their noses with their fore 
paws, making believe that they have water, which they have 
not. It is, however, most amusing to lie among the flowers 
and watch the rabbits. And when you are tired of the rab- 
bits, there is the Rector catching trout out of the Otter in 
the most scientific way. He lands a very large one, and as 
he takes the hook out of its mouth he says : " The Reforma- 
tion, my brethren, was emphatically necessary. My brethren, 
before the Reformation, Rome was practically (not theoreti- 
cally) the most Erastian of all the Churches. I beg of you 
to attend to me. Gregory VII. was both Erastian and Arian. 
Child, what are you doing here ?" 

" I was listening to what you were saying, sir," said Dickie. 

The Rector was in the depths of confusion. He had 
been talking to himself, and he had^no witness but Dickie. 
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He could not for the life of him remember, on the spot, 
what he had been talking about. 

" Which is the way to Honiton, please, sir ?** said Dickie. 

" Just across that field into the main road, my child," said 
the abashed Rector. And Dickie went away for a time. 
The Rector was glad, for he had been caught composing his 
sermon — a thing he hated. 

Dickie from this time was lost to the knowledge of all who 
had hitherto loved him. But he had got into new hands. 



CHAPTER XXni. 

GRANBY DIXON ON DICKIe's DISAPPEARANCE. 

"You must remember," says Granby Dixon, ** in the first 
instance, that the memory of a child is a very dangerous 
thing to depend upon. Children do not remember names 
very well, and frequently misquote them. I had an argu- 
ment with Dickie on this very point, urging on him that he 
was a perfect fool not to ask to be carried back to Lord Oak- 
shott. He answered that he did so. Then the truth came 
out for the first time. He remembered that he had been 
accustomed to call Lord Oakshott * Earlie.' If that is so 
(and I never knew Sir Richard tell a lie), that will account 
for a very great deal which otherwise would not be accounted 
for. The child, I fancy, wished to wander, and he either 
forgot Lord Oakshott's name or mispronounced it. 

" The present Sir Richard tells me that even then he had 
that very odd instinct of hoarding money which he has now. 
He had, he says, eight shillings which the gipsies never dis- 
covered. With this money that mere child evidently wan- 
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dered to Dartmouth. Whether he begged by the way he 
cannot remember. He says that he sold his clothes to an 
old Jew at Sidmouth, and had others in exchange. This 
seems to me to account for the undoubted and easily proved 
fact that 'the child got to Dartmouth without being stopped. 
I don't think that there is any stronger proof of the truth of 
Sir Richard's narrative than that. It stands to reason : a 
pretty boy in good clothes would have been arrested five 
times over. He tells me that he held two half-crowns and a 
locket in his mouth, while he bargained with the Jew for 
other clothes. The Jew thought he had an impediment in 
his speech. I can understand it. Dickie has proved himself 
capable of anything, dear fellow. 

" Now cannot we account for Dickie's story, which at first 
seemed to me improbable, in this way ? The child was most 
certainly dosed with chloroform, and heavily frightened. That 
will entirely account for matters as far as they have gone. 
Before we come to the Crediton business we shall see more 
reasons for Dickie's behaviour. 

*' On one occasion I was being driven into the Bight of 
Benin (nearly opposite the melancholy Gaboon, the home of 
the gorilla) by a westerly wind ; and a swallow came on 
board, and perched on the maintopmast rigging. As the 
business was none of mine, I naturally took a great interest 
in it ; and soon as prayers were over (it was Sunday) I went 
up into the rigging and had an interview with that bird. 
When I asked him why he had flown 150 miles to sea 
against the wind, he only preened himself, and gave no more 
answer than Dickie could. You cannot get a reason from 
children or fools. On one occasion, a Sunday afternoon at 
sea, we let all the parrots and cockatoos loose, not seeing 
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that the skylight was open. They all flew out, went straight 
to leeward, and were drowned like Pharaoh's host in the Red 
Sea. I calculate that Jamrach lost fifty pounds over that 
business. There was a cockatoo who swore so magnificently 
that he was worth at least fifteen pounds. The birds did not 
know what was good for them any more than Dickie did." 

One word more about Dickie. Granby Dixon says that 
he is the best fellow he ever met. " He has been in a great 
many places where he should not be — ^we all have — but you 
will always find him true, honest, and high-minded ; that is 
to say, a gentleman." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

OAKSHOTT AND GRANBY DIXON IN CONSULTATION. 

" Ho !" said Granby Dixon, coming into the hall at Oakshott, 
" So you have lost your boy." 

** Yes, he is gone." 

" And you can't get any news of him T 

" Not a bit of news. I am awfully sorry for the boy. 
Don't joke about the matter; 1 feel it very sorely. You mei) 
of the world care for nothing." 

" You do us wrong there," said Granby. " I care for you. 
You are the only entirely good man I ever met. I, however, 
want something of you, and I will give you something in 
return." 

" Give me the something in return first, then," said Lord 
Oakshott, " and then I will tell you whether I will do what 
you want" 

" No," said Granby, " I am not to be outdone in genero- 
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■sity. I will make you promise to do what I want first, and 
then I will give you your quid pro qiw'^ 

" What do you want, then ?" 

" I want you," said Granby, " to come up to town and 

speak on S ^'s side about the overcrowding of the milliners' 

girls at the West-end." 

" Oh, I can't," said Oakshott. " There is young Cecil ; 
he will do it quite as well." 

** Cecil happens to be in the House of Commons," said 
Granby. " We want a sentimentalist in the Lords, and you 
really must come up and varnish the article for us." 

" What is the matter with the young women ?" said Lord 
Oakshott. 

Granby Dixon gave him a perfectly true account of the 
West-end milliners during the season, without the least ex- 
aggeration. ■ 

" I'll be hanged if I stand that," said Oakshott " I'll go, 
and I'll make hay. Have you got the Reports ?" 

** Yes ; we will go through them after dinner. You must 
have the exact report of the number of cubic feet of air, and 
must be altogether posted up. You are a good fellow : I 
would not have bothered you if we had not wanted you. Do 
you mind doing something else ?" 

" In for a penny, in for a pound," said Oakshott 

" Will you take the chair at the Homeless Children's din- 
ner?" 

" Most emphatically I will," said Lord Oakshott ** Where 
is my Dickie now ? Homeless Children ! / will make them 
a speech. Are you connected with it T 

« Yes." 

" Put me down for five hundred pounds, if you please." 
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^' Oakshott ! Oakshott 1" 

" Yes. If you hesitate, 1 will make it a thousand." 

''Well, I can't refuse, though you do nothing like any one 
else. — Great heavens! what is this? Oakshott, have you 
ghosts in your house ?" 

It was only Dixie. But the awful beauty of the child, 
coming suddenly on Granby, actually scared him. He gave 
two glances — one at Oakshott, and one at the child — ^and he 
shook his head. 

'*No,'* said Oakshott. "She is Mrs. Prout's grand-niece." 

" I thought for an instant ^" 

" But you see that you are wrong. I wish it was so, Granby, 
for I am all alone in the world." 

'' Why need you be so ?" 

" Fudge 1 You know." 

" Come here and have some fruit, my pretty one," said 
Granby; " you look tired." 

" I have been to the moat after Dickie, and I go every day. 
He went there to get me the white primroses, and he never 
came back. And George — that is One of our gamekeepers — 
says he was stolen by gipsies." 

" Go on the lawn with your fruit, my love," said Lord Oak- 
shott : and the child said, " Yes, Earlie," and went. 

" I never saw such beauty as that," said Granby. 

" Our fisher-folks breed very high beauty. So I must go 
up to town and make a speech ?" 

"Indubitably." 

" What is to become of my poem ?** asked Lord Oakshott 

" Say some of it." 

Lord Oakshott repeated several stanzas, and Granby 
said — 
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" You can't possibly publish such rubbish as that, you 
know ; they will send you to Bedlam/' said Granby. Lord 
Oakshott submitted it to me some years after, and I was 
obliged to confirm Granby Dixon's opinion. Oakshott was 
a genius : a true genius ; and when he gave his mind to 
writing nonsense, he wrote much worse nonsense than any- 
body else j no one ever came near him. 

" Is it very bad ?" he asked, quietly. 

" It is awfuly^ said Granby. " I never heard such rubbish 
in the whole course of my life." 

" Well, I will come up and speak," he said. " Now give 
me your quid pro quo!^ 

Granby gave him a letter from his cousin^ Sir Arthur \-^ 

" Dear Granby, 

" Is it absolutely true that my fool of a cousin has 
lost this boy ? I have every reason to believe that I was 
utterly wrong in my suspicions of my cousin, and that the 
boy is my own. Still I will not write to my cousin at present. 
I should have to confess obligations; a thing I never do but 
once, and I have done it. If the boy is gone. Mother 
O'Brien knows something about it: tell my cousin that. And 
tell him also this, for he is a good fellow, hang him. I know 
some very queer emigrants here. I know that he has com- 
mitted some gross indiscretion with the Carbonari or the 
Cammoristi, and that he must not go on the Continent Two 
men, Borichi and Bellini, are looking for him." 

So ended the letter. 

" Is the last part true ?" said Granby Dixon. 

*' Well, I am afraid it is," said Oakshott. 
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"An affair?" " 

" Yes, I am afraid it was an affair." 

" Did you behave well ?* 

" Well, no one behaves well in an affair." 

*' But with regard to money !" 

"Oh, yes. Trust me for turning my pockets inside 
out." 

« Who was she ?" 

« The sister of Bellini." 

" Why the devil did you go with those people at all ?" 

" I don't know," said Oakshott. 

" You never do know, it seems to me," said Granby, with 
great irritation. 

" Well, they seemed to me interesting people. They were 
such thundering rogues." 

" You are incorrigible," said Granby. " Did you have a 
child by this woman ?" 

" A child !" said Oakshott ; " bless the man, no. The 
young woman is as virtuous as your mother. I asked her to 
marry me, but there was another young man she liked better, 
—that is all." 

" Did you have any quarrel with the Cammoristi ?" 

'* Well, no. Only I was a sworn member, and in the heat 
of debate I told a full House of Lords what their objects 
were. There was not much harm in that." 

" That is the matter : I suppose that you will have your 
throat cut. What do you lunatics want, then ?" 

" I don't exactly remember at this moment," said Oak- 
shott ; " I have got it all upstairs somewhere. I know it 
began with equalization of property." 

" You mean that Oakshott Castle is to go ?" 
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" Theoretically," said Lord Oakshott. " Why not ? I sold 
Drumstone to pay Arthur's debts." 

"About the Monarchy?" said Granby. 

" Oh, I would sell Oakshott (if I could) to save the Mo- 
narchy. I swore by that when I took my seat in the House 
of Lords. We must keep thatP 

" But you Carbonari and Cammoristi desire to destroy all 
monarchy/' 

" Do not malign us, my dear Granby. We assist Imperi- 
alism everywhere by talking far greater nonsense than any one 
else, yourself included. Pray leave us alone." 

" You are not such a fool as you seem, Oakshott. Let us 
return to sense," said Granby. 

" I am sorry for that," said Lord Oakshott. 

« Why," said Granby. 

"You have been talking the nonsense," said Oakshott. 
" See here, however, I will make a fool of myself. Do you 
think that Mother O'Brien knows where the boy is ?" 

" I can't think what you want with the boy. Come to 
London, and I will get you a dozen fine wives." 

" Thanks, I don't want a dozen ; one would be enough. 
I was going to propose to a dairy-maid the other day, but 
her banns were asked twice, and she married a young butcher. 
I wrote a poem about her : shall I repeat it ?" 

" In heaven's name, no !" said Granby. " You will end 
by marrying Mrs. Prout.*' 

" Will you have me, Prout ?" said Lord Oakshott, for Mrs. 
Prout was at the other end of the room. 

" No, my lord," she said ; " it is bother enough keeping 
your house, without keeping a fantastic, half-witted creature 
like you." 
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" They all turn from me," said Lord Oakshott. " Even 
Prout refuses me. But Granby, old boy, what do you advise 
about Dickie 1" 

" D n Dickie I but I will tell you. Mother O'Brien is 

in London — in Park Lane. Come and match your wits 
against hers. In spite of all your folly, you are the cleverest 
man I know. You can find out what she knows in ten 
minutes." 

" I will do so." 

"That's like yourself. Do make the best of yourself. 
Remember that if our late conversation were reported, you 
would probably be sent to Bedlam." 

" Let me recite to you another poem," said Lord Oak- 
shott. 

" If you do, I will shy this cigar in your face," said 
Granby. 

" Let us get on with these statistics about the girls, then," 
said Oakshott " I wonder if one of them would marry 
me. 

" She would be a precious fool if she did," said Granby. 

They went out on the lawn as soon as Granby had un- 
packed his blue-books. Lord Oakshott sang — 

" Thy feet are set amidst the grass, 
With lilies round them blowing." 

Granby listened. 

" How well you sing, Oakshott. What a pity it is that you 
don't sing other men's sense instead of your own nonsense. 
After all, there was no one like old Ben Jonson." 

" That was the best thing he ever wrote," said Oakshott* 

« By far," said Granby. 
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" Why," said Oakshott, " I \NTote that myself to the young 
woman who married the butcher." 

" I have heard the air before," said Granby. 

" ' Drink to me only with thine eyes,' " said Oakshott, 
" Or will you have your claret out here ?" 

" Let us go into these statistics, you fantastical Spaniard." 

By twelve o'clock Oakshott was sufficiently well posted up, 
and at eight o'clock in the morning he went off with Granby 
to town. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

AN AFTERNOON PARTY. 

CoMFREY was Utterly amazed to see him. He was under 
the impression that he was a thing of the past. Not at all ; 
here he was, just as fantastic as ever — in fact, considerably 
more so. He had rooms on the ground-floor — he would go 
no higher— and, while preparing himself for his speech in the 
House, showed his old low tendencies by walking out with 
his hands in his pockets, and standing with his legs very wide 
apart, in the middle of the street. 

M. Thiers was upstairs on the first floor, and the mere 
existence of M. Thiers was a pet objection of his ; so, cast- 
ing about matters in his mind, Oakshott succeeded, at one 
o'clock in the day, in getting hold of a Punch and Judy show, 
which at some expense he induced to perform in front of his 
window, he sitting with the window open and applauding. 
Comfrey was furious ; but Oakshott was a good customer, 
having no town-house, and he only relieved his mind to the 
head waiter. When the performance was over, and Brook 
Street clear, Lord Oakshott went up and called on M. Thiers, 
and discussed the Punch and Judy with him. 
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Having satisfied his soul by making a fool of himself, he 
became rational. He dressed himself very carefully, and 
went to an afternoon party in Grosvenor Square, to which he 
was not invited. 

Old Emily was very glad to see him, and told him he was 
late. As she knew that she had not asked him, and thought 
he was in Devonshire, she thought that she had better say 
that, and so she said it. 

" I never got your letter," said Lord Oakshott. 

" Well, as I never sent one," said the good old woman, 
" 1 do not suppose that you did. But I am glad to see you : 
I am really glad to see you. Come and have something." 

" I will come and have something," said Lord Oakshott ; 
" I will come and have your advice." 

"You shall have it, my dear; but I must attend to the 
good people. This party is more troublesome than Mrs. 
Sprowles. What do you want to know ? Quick — here are 
more people coming." 

" I want to know where the Duchesse d'Avranches is." 

« She is here." 

" I should not be here if she were not likely to be. Advise 
me. 

" Deal with her like a snake that wants money. If you 
want anything of her, you must pay." This was in a whisper; 
then came, " How do you do, my dear Lord P. ?" 

Lord P. was perfectly well (he always was). He turned 
to Oakshott and said, " What a pity it is that you are a poet. 
I wish we could trust you on business." 

" Pray never do that," said Oakshott. " I paid my cousin's 
debts the other day— sixty thousand pounds ; and now I am 
going to match my wits against a woman's." 
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" Lord help you," said Lord P. "What woman ?" 

" The Duchesse d'Avranches/* 

" She sits there," said Lord P.: "just glance towards her, 
and talk earnestly to me. Talk about the weather and the 
crops, but glance at her — I know why. Do you want a hold 
on her T 

" I have it, and she has one on me." 

" Why have you come to town ?*' 

" To speak to-night.*' 

" Good. I can never forgive your fearful fiasco^ but I 
wish you entirely well. Your impertinence to me was 
very bad ; it was a mauvaise plaisanterie. You should not 
play foolish jokes on a man of my position. Now that I 
have given you a scolding, go and fight your woman ; and 
if she is in any way difficile^ ask her when she is going to 
Vienna.** 

There was no time to ask for an explanation. And Oak- 
shott at that time did not entirely understand Lord P. : so he 
approached the Duchesse d*Avranches rather unprepared for 
battle. 

SAewsiS, however. She hurled her cavalry at him before he 
had time to speak. 

Oakshott at once formed square with amazing dexterity, 
and took the defensive. 

" What have you been hearing of me ?*' she asked. 

" Nothing." 

" I saw you and P. talking together, and you were talking 
of me, for you glanced towards me.** 

" Your name was scarcely mentioned. He only wondered 
why you never went to Vienna.'* 

''I answer,'* said the Lancashire woman, '^ Because I dare 
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not : because I am a spy. Answer this : If I dare to go to 
Vienna, will you dare to go to Naples ?" 

"Most emphatically not/' said I-.ord Oakshott, laughing so 
loud that every one looked round. " I should have a knife in 
my ribs in five minutes. My dear soul, don't talk like a 
lunatic. Fancy my going to Naples." 

"I wish you would get me an ice before you play your next 
move," said the Duchesse. " I like a game of chess or whist 
like another. Fetch me an ice. and then move your next 
piece. Stay half a moment, Oakshott, before we begin to 
play. Please consider that this is a perfectly friendly game. I 
don't rank your wits high j but if I was younger, I would 
marry you." 

" Oh no, you would not," said Lord Oakshott. " Do not 
think it." So he went for the ice, and came back laughing. 
" Now," she said, "you move next." 
" Well, as I have emphatically refused to marry you, I 
in a general way want to know what you have done with 
Dickie." 
" I got him stolen by a gipsy." 
" £x3ict\y j but what have you done with him ?"| 
" Check to my king," said the Duchesse. '^ How about 
Gipp's Land Gold Mining Company ?" 

" Pawn move," said Lord Oakshott. " Well, H and 

P wrote to me overland to say that they had struck 

stone at eighteen ounces to the ton, and I have bought in to 
the tune of eight thousand pounds. I expect they will rise 
sixty per cent. ; if they rise to forty, I shall sell out. If you 
buy in, don't hold on too long, because this quartz is apt to 
be too flashy and deceiving at the surface. The Great Vic- 
toria at the Avoca holds out, but all do not." 

12 
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" Thanks,*' said Mrs. O'Brien. " I will make my next 
pawn move. We are playing for the boy. Lake Superior 
Copper?" 

" How much do you hold ?" 

"Four thousand j I bought at sixty." 

" Sell out It won't go higher for some years. It is at 
a hundred and thirty-five." 

" You would not hold on ?" 

" / have sold out," said Lord Oakshott. " Now your next 



move." 



^ 



" I want a good thing," said Mrs. O'Brien. 

Lord Oakshott rubbed his nose with his hat, and then he 
whispered to her. No person but those two ever heard the 
dreadful secret. Mrs. O'Brien said years afterwards, when 
she was living in state in Rutland Gardens : " My dear, it 
was young Brogden who gave the office to Oakshott to get 
out in time. Oashott stayed in and paid his shot like a 
roan — I will say that for him. He was, however, only slightly 
dipped; but when I got the office, I^ as an unprotected 
female, came out." 

After the dreadful secret was told. Lord Oakshott said : 
" Check your queen. Where is Dickie ?" 

" Oakshott," she said, " you are a good man ; and I tell 
you fairly that I don't know. Your innocence is completely 
established in my mind_. I tried to get that boy taken from 
you because I thought that you had wronged my daughter. 
I do not think so now. I do not know what has become of 
the boy." 

"Woman," whispered Lord Oakshott, "if you lie to me, 
I will ruin you. I will smash everything you are concerned 
in, if I sweep a crossing." 
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** I won't lie to you, Oakshott. The gipsies lost the boy; 
and he is wandering about on the face of the earth," 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE RECTOR AGAIN. 

How did Dickie get to Crediton from Dartmouth ? It was a 
very singular journey, most singular in such a mere child ; 
but he got there, and he can remember a great deal about it. 
It is a most remarkable thing that he remembers more about 
it as time goes on. 

Among the ships at Dartmouth he met the sailors, and he 
lived with them for some time. He was only a little beggar. 
Sailors are often little better; and he was popular among 
them. They petted him, and he grew to love them. They 
called him " the little gentleman," a thing which Dickie 
always denied. 

" I am a fisherman's son," he always said, when they called 
him a gentleman. And indeed, after some of them had seen 
him bathing, there was no doubt that he was a fisherman or 
sailor's son. His body was tattooed all over, actually with 
large designs on parts of the body which are not generally 
seen even at Eton unless a boy is bathing. Oakshott's fisher- 
men's sons were a very rough lot, and would tattoo a man 
anywhere if he gave them the chance. However, Dickie 
was so far tattooed that he passed for a sailor's boy. 

He wanted to go to sea, but he was far too young. He 
showed his capacity for going to sea in a most emphatic 
manner, however. 

There was a great gale firom the south-west; every ship in 

l^ — ^ 
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the offing had got in, save one brig with her foretopmast 
gone. She could not make the harbour, but was trying to 
claw ofil It was a hopeless business ; she would be on the 
rocks in half an hour. The lifeboat was brought down ; and 
the men, answering to their names, went into her. The last 
man who went into her was the coxswain, and he never came 
out of her again alive. 

No one else chose to see Dickie get in ; every one was quite 
blind ; but in he got. When they were launched, an easy 
thing in smooth water, he appeared between the coxswain's 
legs, and said " Shove away 1" The men all laughed j and 
as it was evident that they could not put Dickie back, they 
let him go on. 

• It was pleasant enough while they were in harbour ; but 
when they got outside it was not so agreeable. The boat 
slopped herself nearly full three times, and Dickie had not a 
dry rag on his body. However, he liked it : there is no ac- 
counting for tastes. 

He sat between the coxswain's knees; after the boat 
had emptied herself the third time, they approached the 
wreck. 

She was on the reef; she had struck, and the sea was com- 
ing over her in great cascades. There was no chance of 
saving her ; the only chance was to save the men. That 
would have been easily done, for the water was not very 
rough on the lee of the rock. Suddenly, however, the mizen- 
mast came down on them, and killed the coxswain. 

Dickie was not hurt, and he did not know at all that the 
coxswain was dead. He thought that he was only stunned. 
The men left their oars and cleared the wreck of the mizen- 
tqpmast^ During this time the boat had drifted some hun- 
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dred yards to the leeward. There was no hope of salvage, 
and an easy way home before the wind. 

But there arose a cry on the night wind which made every 
sailor look at his brother sailor. As I said, the hope of any 
salvage was gone ; but they heard the men calling for help 
on the rocks or on the ship, they knew not which. The cox- 
swain was stunned, and they had no commander. " We must 
go back to them," was the general agreement ; " but who 
will take the helm ?" 

" I will do that," said the child. '^ I am very strong ; and 
I have steered a boat. I have steered Earlie's boat often 
and often." 

" Let the child do it," said the oldest of the crew, a Method- 
ist. " God is abroad on the storm. Let the child do it. 
Give way all 1", 

They gave way, these splendid fellows, and Dickie took 
the helm. They got up once more under the lee of the reef, 
and they got their men off. It was not discovered that their 
coxswain was dead until they got into Dartmouth. But dead 
he was, struck on the head by the mizen-mast. He was 
dead beyond all doubt. 

There was an inquest on him, and the verdict on him was 
that he met with an accidental death while performing his 
duty — a most proper verdict. But, unfortunately, the Coro- 
ner had on blue spectacles, and they frightened Dickie out 
of his life. 

" This, sir," said the commandant of the coastguard, " is 
the gallant boy who has covered himself with honour by tak- 
ing the lifeboat in under the reef." 

That was all very well, but it by no means accounted for 
the blue spectacles. Dickie said so in fact. 
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" I don't care about steering a boat, but I am not going to 
be put here and exasperated by an old fool in blue spectacles." 

The sailors all laughed. 

"Boy ! boy !'* said the Coroner, '* do you know to whom 
you are talking ?" 

" I don't know, and I don't care," said Dickie. " I only 
know that I am not going to be bullied by an old fool like 
you. I am only afraid of your spectacles, not of you." 

The sailor interest was very strong, and the Coroner was 
afraid of it. " Child," he said, " what is your name ?" 

" I don't know," said Dickie, " because Dickie is no name 
at all. What is yours ?" 

" Augustus Algernon Jamieson Clark," said the Coroner. 

" Then you must have had three godfathers," said Dickie. 
" Look here, sir, I want to speak to you. I am a poor little 
fellow. I am older than Earlie thinks I am, but not so very 
old. I know that If you will let me go this time, I will 
promise never to go on board of a lifeboat again." 

Murmur among the sailors. 

" We shall get nothing out of this witness," said the 
Coroner. 

Dickie was dismissed, and sped out of the town. 

He had been frightened, sadly frightened. Knowing no- 
thing of criminal procedure, he was under the belief that he 
was in some way on his trial, and the child thought that he 
was flying from justice. One thing is certain, however j the 
boy was much older than Lord Oakshott conceived him to 
be. It is wildly possible that Mrs. O'Brien and Lady Oak- 
shott know more than they choose to tell us. 

Granby Dixon, in his loose and improper way of speak- 
ing, told me the other day that he would give a hundred 
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pounds, from sheer curiosity, to know Dickie's exact age. 
His theory is that Sir Arthur was married whole years before 
it ever was announced, and that Sir Richard (Dickie) is 
several years older than he claims to be. Against Lady 
Oakshott's character Granby says not one word. Let us, 
however, follow Dickie. 

Knowing about the world a good deal, I always found 
some people turning up in unexpected places. As far as 
my knowledge of the world serves me, I think that the 
people who turn up in the most unexpected manner are 
officers of Engineers, officers, of Artillery, and parsons. 
You are never safe with these three classes of men, for you 
meet them always when you least expect them. Probably, 
however, your parson is the man who astonishes you more 
than the Artillery or Engineer officer. Busnack, of some 
college in Oxford or Cambridge, gets his degree, gets or- 
dained, and has a curacy. He is lost sight of. Years roll 
on, and he is only a pleasant memory to you ; when one 
day you are riding through the bush, all alone, thinking of 
the old college, and you meet a bevy of black fellows, run- 
ning like mad, with spears and torches, ready to be lighted 
at dusk. You naturally ask if it is the Governor. No, it is 
only the Bishop. And here comes Busnack along among 
the acacias, riding with an apron over his stomach. The 
old boy has developed into an Angela Bishop. 

No such change, however, had passed over the Rector 
of Dickie's acquaintance. He had merely got the living of 
Crediton, and that is the reason why Dickie came across 
him once more. 

Dickie sped away, as he thought, with an avenging angel 
after him. A coroner in blue spectacles is naturally alarm- 
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ing ; to the child's mind he was utterly terrible. Dickie had 
some money, and he had kept his locket carefully concealed, 
always putting it in his clothes before he went to bathe. 
The child was not absolutely ill-provided for a few days ; 
the sailors had made him many little presents since the life- 
boat adventure. He was by no means afraid of his adven- 
ture, and had bread and cheese at Totness. 

Then he began to see the river in its magnificent beauty : 
he had seen no stream like this before. This was like 
Abana and Pharpar, better than all the rivers of Judea. 
The boy had hitherto only been used to chalk downs, and 
to the bright streams which came from their interior or in- 
visible channels. Now, for the first time, he saw a river-bed 
from the surface. Every trickling tiny lade, every foaming 
brook, told its own story : and the story to Dickie was, 
" My darling, we are hurrying to the sea ; we cannot 'stay 
and speak to you." 

The flowing river himself talked always to the boy, and, 
though angry just now, was always kind to him. There 
had been a great deal of rain on Cawsand, and the river 
was hurling itself dark brown round Benjay Tor. The river 
said to him, " My little love, I cannot stay to speak to you 
now ; you must come to me again." 

Between the granite rocks, out of the dark brown water, 
there leaped a sheet of silver three feet long. It was not a 
trout, for Dickie knew trout : and he wondered what fish it 
could be. The fish wanted to go up one place, and Dickie 
clambered over the rocks with a view of helping it. The 
fish was very much exhausted, and Dickie took it out to 
rest it, which showed that he had not studied natural history 
very much. It was very easy to take the fish out of the 
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water. I have seen a lady take one out, when it was trying 
to get up. 

Dickie stroked it, as if that was any good. A voice in 
his ear said, " Put the fish back." 

Dickie obeyed ; he always did. The fish made a fresh 
rush at the stream, and then got over. Dickie saw his 
black tail go up over the top of the waterfall. Then he 
turned to see who had spoken to him. It was a very curious 
gentleman indeed, dressed in grey, very pale, and very hoarse. 
Dickie, though sharp enough, could not make him out. He 
settled in his raind that he was either a poet, a novelist, or a 
journalist He was not any one of them : he was an escaped 
convict from Dartmoor Prison. Dickie thought that he was 
an eccentric gendeman of those parts, possibly of large 
property. 

" Could you tell me sir," said Dickie, " what the name of 
that beautiful fish was ?" 

" It was a salmon of twenty pounds, my child. Will you 
answer me a question ? What money have you ?" 

" I have eleven and sixpence," said Dickie. 

** Will you give me five shillings." 

" Yes, sir, certainly." 

" God bless you, my child," said the convict. " I could 
have taken it from you, but I cannot do a mean action. I 
am an honest man, my boy, though I am an escaped 
prisoner." 

" If you are an escaped prisoner," said Dickie, "you should 
go to Earlie. We have the Castle full of them sometunes ; 
that is all I know." 

" Who is Earlie ?" said the convict. 

" I can't tell," said Dickie. " My head is all wrong. 
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Here are the five shillings. They misguided me, you know, 
and I can't remember anything. I can't remember Earlie's 
real name to save my life. But he had some other name 
than Earlie before they gave me that stuff, I warrant 
you." 

The convict left the child, having taken his money. The 
child sat by the snarling river for a time, and then went 
upwards. 

He thinks that he'slept at farmhouses, but it is empha- 
tically certain that his memory was at this time completely 
gone. I think that he must have crossed from the valley of 
the Dart to the valley of the Teign, for he most emphatically 
says that he went up through Gidleigh Park before he got to 
the summit of the awful Cawsand. 

When he got there the poqr little fellow lay down to die. 
He was beaten out all round. He was actually going to 
sleep, when he heard some one saying, " Hein ! Hein 1 But 
this is not a Britannic fortification after all." 

Dickie knew the next voice perfectly well ; it was that of 
the Rector whom he had seen fishing on the Otter, in furious 
anger. 

" You have the whole thing before you, Count. I will not 
trust myself to say anything more." 

The Rector had a spkialite about Dartmoor which he 
worked a little too hard. He had a great Brittany authority 
as his guest, the Comte de Coutances. This Comte de Cout- 
ances led him the life of a dog. He denied Grampound, and 
utterly turned up his nose at Drewsteignton. They fought so 
furiously that it was reported at Crediton that the Rector's 
housekeeper slept with a loaded gun in her room. The 
Rector said that the Dolmen at Dol was no Dolmen at all. 
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But this was after they found Dickie. I cannot go into the 
argument. What is more to the purpose is, that they were 
wrangling at the top of Cawsand, and that their wrangling was 
stopped by finding Dickie. 

(Granby Dixon got a ship sent to inquire into the matter 
about the Dolmen at Dol, because Jones, R.N., had nothing 
to do, but',had influence. On the whole it was the cheapest 
plan, because his coal bill was so heavy that he has never had 
a ship since.) 

" Here is something which will stop our quarrel/' said the 
Frenchman. ** Here is a boy dying." 

It was only too true ; the boy was very near death. He 
was lying under the Cairn when they found him, and they 
carried him down to the Rector's dog-cart. 

The Rector took him home to Crediton, and, moreover, 
took great care of him. He recognized him, and was more 
and more puzzled by him. The boy was a mere ragged little 
rascal, still he seemed a gentleman. 

There is one thing to be said, however : you could never 
have made a gentleman of Dickie. He was bom one. 

One of the most gentlemanly young fellows I ever met was 
a chimney-sweep. I told him that his manners were very 
good, and he said, "Yes, sir, we get licked into that, the same 
as the young gents do down the river there at Eton,^^ Spicer 
most likely ate with his knife, and committed all sorts of small 
faults of which he could have been cured in a week ; but he 
could never say a coarse word to a woman, or a hard word 
to a child. How many gentlemen can say that ? 

I must, however, follow Dickie. He met the Rector, and 
the Rector was very good to him. Dickie desired entirely to 
run away, but he hurt his foot, and the Rector got possession 
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of his person for weeks. But the Rector was a severe man, 
and put Dickie to work in the garden, which Dickie did not 
like. He and the Rector had many conversations on this 
point. The Rector found him digging one day, and the boy 
began — 

" Earlie never made me dig ; I don't like it." 

Said the Rector, " Earlie,'whoever he is, should have made 
you dig \ idleness is the worst thing in the world for boys. 
You were late at church yesterday." 

" I hate church : Earlie never went." 

" Earlie was a wicked man, then," said the Rector. 

The boy broke into a fury of passionate tears. " Earlie 
was a gentleman. He was not a common parson like you. 
He lived in a castle, and for my part I love castles better 
than parsonages. I am a nobleman." 

The Rector was half inclined to believe the boy. " Who 
is this Earlie ?*' he asked. 

" Why, he is Earlie ; he is the Earl of something." 

" Cannot you remember of what ?*' 

" No, I cannot remember at all. Dixie and I never called 
him anything but Earlie. But he lived in a castle by the sea, 
and Mrs. Prout lived with him." 

The Rector smelt a rat. The child was the illegitimate 
child of some nobleman, and Mrs. Prout was that nobleman's 
mistress. 

" Boy," he said, " the misfortunes of your birth shall not 
cut you off from my kindness. Will you behave well T 

" No." 

" I shall have to beat you if you do not." 

" I shall kick you in the gaiters if you do. * 

"Have you read Mrs. Sherwood's ' Infant Pilgrims,* which 
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I lent you ? Did you read about Inbred Sin, who went with 
the children ?" 

" Yes/' 

" What did you think of him r 

'* I thought he was the only fellow worth a halfpenny 
among the lot. I wish / knew him — what fun we would 
have !" 

" Did not the examples of the other children strike 
you?*' 

" I was sorry they killed Peace," said Dickie, leaning on 
his spade. " But the other two were utter duffers. As for 
Humble Mind, he was a muff, and if I got him here I would 
punch his head. Inbred Sin is the one I should most like 
to imitate. I'd bet he could swim, and I'd bet Humble Mind 
couldn't." 

The Rector was utterly aghast. He only found time to 
say — 

" Can you swim, then ?" 

Dickie solved that matter by dropping his spade and 
pitching himself head over heels into the Rector's carp-pond, 
which was close to them. The pond was from ten to twelve 
feet deep, as the Rector well knew, and full of water-lilies. 
The boy went down, and did not come up again. The Rector 
kicked off his shoes and dashed in after him. 

He swam about with his head out of water, but no boy. 
At last, at the further end of the pond he saw some lily-heads 
move, and he swam towards them. He found the boy had 
been lying on his back laughing at him for about three 

minutes. 

When they were dripping on the bank together, the Rector 

said — 
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** You must not play such tricks, sir." 

"Why notr said Dickie. 

" You have spoilt me a new suit of clothes/* said the 
Rector. 

"Why did not you stay on the bank, then?" said 
Dickie. 

" Because I could not see a boy like you, hard-hearted 
and unconverted, launched into eternity, without making an 
effort to save him.*' 

Dickie's face flushed up. " You are a good man. You 
are not so good as Earlie. When I come into my property 
I will make Earlie give you a living, or make you a Bishop. 
In our bay our grooms can swim, and also our footmen — 
miles out. When I find Earlie, you shall come and see us 
swim. You must not take off your clothes before the others, 
because you are a clergyman; and Earlie cannot, because 
he, being in the House of Lords, has to attend to etiquette.' 

" What is the name of your bay ?" said the Rector. 

" Oakshott." 

" What is the name of the man you call Earlie ?" 

" Why, Earlie, you silly man. J am very cold, and must 
get my clothes off." 

The Rector took him in, and accounted to his house- 
keeper for the state they were in, in the best way possible. 
Dickie was of course put to bed, and when he was in bed 
with a warm posset, the housekeeper came and aired her 
mind to the Rector. 

"John saw what happened," said the old woman, "and 
so it is no use to prevaricate. The little devil tried to 
drown himself, and you fished him out. He is a little 
gipsy, that one. He is* not only tattooed on his left arm, 
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but all over, in figures which I believe to be heathenish, on 

his " say arms and legs. 

" Have they punctured the child's arms ?** said the 
Rector. 

"Come and look for yourself," said the housekeeper. 
^ There is a ship in full sail on one arm, and a lighthouse 
on the other." 

'* The child must have been among the sailors," said the 
Rector. 

" That don't matter to me," said the housekeeper. " You 
come and look at the child's body." 

The Rector said not one word. 

" Ah, you want to exasperate me by silence, do you ?*' 
she said. " I won't have the little villain in the house, I 
tell you. I have not been here so many years to be put 
out of the way by a little varlet like that That fool John 
let him have the nozzle of the garden hose to-day, and I 
came out to look at the flowers, and he turned it on me. I 
was wet " 

And the good lady went into details which only old age 
can justify ; and she ended by saying that she would not 
stay in the house one moment longer, if the little wretch 
remained there. 

The Rector lit a cigar, and then said — 

"Mrs. Dickson."^ 

" Sir to you." 

" Would you have the goodness to pack up your things 
and get off, Mrs. Dickson ?" 

"Do you mean it?" 

" I do. I am going to be married, Mrs. Dickson, and 
my new wife has a temper of her own. As you have once 
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more used language to me which I disapprove of, I think 
we will part, if you please." 

She went without one word. She had made a good 
harvest out of the Rector, and she guessed that he was 
going to be married ; but she had bullied him so long that 
she had thought that she might bully him longer. She was 
quite unprepared for this. 

Women will bully men until some fine morning they find 
a hitherto perfectly submissive man, who throws all past 
relations to the wind, and balances his book inexorably. Men 
will bully women until some fine morning they find, not a 
submissive wife or sister, but an angry woman overstating her 
case. And an angry woman overstating her case is not a 
very pleasant thing to deal with. Bullying is the most fearful 
mistake on the face of the earth. 

As a general rule, as far as my experience goes, men will 
stand more of it from women than women will from men. 
When a gentleman like the Rector gets over-bullied, he 
simply states his case. When a man, not a gentleman, gets 
over-bullied, he recriminates. That is a great mistake : the 
weapon of a man is his tongue ; the weapon of a woman is 
absolute silence or perfect acquiescence. No woman ever 
found out this except the late Mrs. Shandy, and she was the 
creation of a man. 

The Rector, however, was by no means what the Americans 
call a " one-horse power " any longer. A beautiful woman 
had accepted him, and he cared no more for all the old cata- 
marans in Europe, than he did for the plagues of Egypt. 
He knew that Mrs. Dickson would play him some trick or 
another, and looked to his wife to defend him. Meanwhile 
he had got the name from the boy, and he took down the 
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'* Peerage and Baronetage," looking up in both the name of 
"Oakshott." 

As he read, his memory came back. He nearly remem- 
bered the whole thing. He had heard it talked about at All 
Souls. Lord Oakshott was the poet and lunatic. This Sir 
Arthur Oakshott was the baronet and swindler whose debts 
Lord Oakshott had paid. Some Fellow of All Souls had 
told him of it. By heavens, it was Granby Dixon I He opened 
the window and called his groom. 

" James, you took my note to Lord Haston's this morn- 
ing?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Who was there ? You saw all the grooms, I suppose ?" 

" Yes, sir. There was Mrs. Gaston, Mr. Belsher, the Sheriff, 
and Mr. Granby Dixon, staying in the house, and ^" 

" Get the brougham ready," said the Rector. 

He drove over to Lord Haston's to a dinner which he had 
declined. Granby Dixon had been called to London on 
important public business, but Lord Haston knew enough to 
assure him that Dickie was the boy of whom Granby Dixon 
had been speaking, and who was lost. 

He went home, and up to the garret in which the boy 
slept. He intended to turn the key, but the key was abready 
turned. 

He unlocked the door and went in. The bed was empty, 
and the window was open. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

DICKIE AT THE POLICE COURT. 

A BOY, whose head reached very little above the dock, was 
brought before Mr. Hall at Bow Street, charged with having 
no visible means of subsistence. The case excited great 
sympathy, for the poor child had only just been brought from 
the hospital. Inspector Brown said that he thought he had 
better bring the cas^ here. The boy had been six weeks in 
hospital. The boy had seen a child lying in the road in 
a street in the Seven Dials, and the little hero darted forward 
in front of a butcher's cart, and had thrown the child on the 
footway j saving the child, but getting knocked down and 
being stunned himself. Police-constable Moriarty saw the 
thing happen, and was rebuked in Court for saying that " Be 
Jabers, he was a plucky little divil entirely." The house- 
surgeon of the Charing Cross Hospital said that the boy had 
sustained a most severe concussion of the brain, and that his 
life had been in extreme danger. If the child received pro- 
per care and attention, there was nothing to prevent his 
doing well ; the child was singularly well-grown and hand- 
some, and from the child's habits and from the few clothes 
he had left when the accident happened, it was quite evident 
that he had been delicately brought up. One of the first 
things which the boy had asked for was a tooth-brush. 

"Unhappily, however," the good surgeon continued, "that 
has happened here which occasionally does happen. The boy 
has entirely lost his memory." 
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" What is your name, my child ?" said the magistrate. 

" I don't know, sir ; indeed I don't. I can't remember 
anything at all before the hospital." 

" Poor little fellow!" said the magistrate. " Will he regain 
his memory, doctor ?" 

" It is very improbable ; he is so very young. He will 
form new associations and new impressions, and he will 
practically begin life again. I recommended this course in 
the first instance. A boy who is a hero at nine cannot be 
sent to a workhouse or a reformatory. He is a most gentle 
and grateful little fellow also ; and he cried because he could 
not remember his prayers, but the nurse has taught him new 
ones, which shows that his mind is not affected, only his 
memory." 

The boy was told to stand down, and he did so for half 
an hour, at the end of which time he was put in the dock 
again. Two young ladies, who did not seem to have done 
their hair lately, politely making room for him, and going 
out, he heard one say to the other, "Two months ain't 
much, Jess ; don't round on Bill :" and the other said, " No 
fear j good-bye, old girl." Then the boy found himself be- 
hind the spikes agian, and a gentleman in a state of violent 
perspiration in the witness-box. 

" I have come as fast as I could, your worship." 

" So I should conclude from your personal appearance," 
said the magistrate, good-humouredly. " Your feet are 
swift to do good. Well, can you manage this boy for us ?" 

" Oh, yes, your worship. Would the gentlemen of the 
press be kind enough to say a word for me ? I am the 
superintendent of the Home for Houseless Boys in Orman 
Street. We take in any boys we can catch. We will take 

13 — 2 
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this boy with pleasure. We try, gentlemen of the press, to 
find out which way their talents lie, and then we develop 
them. Would you say, your worship and gentlemen, that 
we are not rich, and that we live from hand to mouth ?" 

" My poor boy," said the magistrate, " will you go with 
this gentleman ?" 

"I had sooner," said the nameless boy, "go with the 
doctor and the nurse, but I will go with this gentleman if 
you tell me j I was told always to obey orders." 

" Who told you ?" said the doctor, sharply and keenly, 
hoping for some one glimpse of memory. The magistrate 
also leant over " with parted lips and straining eyes." 

" I don't know," said the boy simply. " Somebody told 
it to me before I died. I have been dead, sir, you know ; 
and doctor and nurse brought me to life." 

" Can you remember nothing, my poor child ?" said the 
magistrate. 

" There were the white primroses, and I should not have 
gone for them." 

" Who sent you for them ?" said the magistrate. 

" I don't know j I can't remember." 

The magistrate called the doctor to come to him while he 
had his lunch. Meanwhile the boy was once more taken 
away, and the gentleman waited. 

*^Is this imbecility, my dear sir?" 

" No ; loss of memory," said the doctor. " The boy 
says he was dead ; practically he was. The boy is bright 
and sharp enough, and will probably grow into a very fine 
fellow. Do you believe in the immortality of the soul ?" 

" Certainly." 

" Immortality involves eternity, and if you believe in a 
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future state you must believe in a past one. How much do 
you remember of your past state ?" 

" Very little : only sometimes I know that I have done 
the same things and uttered the same words previously." 

" We all know what that is," said the doctor. " That 
boy is in the same state in which we are. He can't 
remember anything except the white primroses, which is 
very strange." 

" Can he read and write ?" said the magistrate. 

" Not one word or one sentence," said the doctor. " But 
he has been taught. He holds a pencil or pen as well as 
you or I." 

" Let us have him in here," said the magistrate, " before 
I go back to my filthy drudgery." 

The child was brought in, and the gentleman from 
Orman Street came also. The boy was a singularly beauti- 
ful one, but with a slightly vacant expression. He spoke first 

** If you please, sir, I should like very much to go with 
this gentleman. Through him I feel sure that I should find 
my way to " 

Here came a hopeless look, sad to see ; and the boy burst 
into tears. 

" This is a splendid case," said the doctor. " Winslow, 
Tuke, and Bucknill must all see this case. Now, my pretty 
boy, sing to the magistrate the first verse of the hymn which 
the lady visitor taught you in the convalescent ward." 

The boy folded his hands, and sang the first verse of a 
hymn with exquisite pathos and power. The voice of the 
boy was so strong that it was heard in the witness-room, in 
a place where few sounds were ever heard, save oaths, re- 
criminations, and foul talk. 
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" There is no imbecility ihere^ said the magistrate, wiping 
his spectacles. " Sir, I thank you for taking the boy ; he 
may go." 

*' You have a country establishment, have you not?" said 
the doctor. 

" Yes, doctor." 

" Send him there. I want his lungs to expand. Good- 
bye, ray pretty fellow. Here is half-a-crown for you. Good- 
bye." 

The boy cried very much at parting with the doctor, but 
the good gentleman got him a very fine bun, and he went 
along quietly enough. 



CHAPTER XXVIH. 

DICKIE AND THE RIBTONS. 

The boy went away with the gentleman, and it so hap- 
pened that the gentleman was going to take charge of the 
country establishment with his wife, having, so to speak, 
served his time in Orman Street ; and so our boy was but 
a short time there. When the gentleman and his wife 
moved, the boy with no name went with them. 

Let me pause to say one word for the London charities. 
As a matter of course there should be no charities, but there 
are such things, and Granby Dixon accidentally has had to 
examine one half of them in a semi-official manner. In every 
one of them he finds the same man : a bright-eyed, plea- 
sant man, doing the work of a slave fcr love, with a salary 
little over that of a so-called working man. He could name 
these men by the dozen. They get but small recognition, and 
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are not, as a rule, long-lived. He says that he could mention 
two very peculiar types of them, but refrains from doing so. 
They, as he said before, work for love. Our gendeman 
was one of these, and his wife backed him up most 
loyally. 

Such couples are often without children. They do an 
immense amount of good in the State, but the worry at- 
tendant on their work generally prevents the woman from 
having any children. Our couple, however, had one childy 
just of our boy's age, and it so happened that not only did 
the two children fall in love with one another, but Mrs. 
Ribton fell in love with our nameless boy. 

The simple and gentle couple went before the Board of 
Directors and told their story plainly. Ribton did not 
deny that Mrs. Ribton was going to have a child again, to 
their great surprise, but it might be a boy or a girl for any- 
thing he knew. Mrs. Ribton had taken a great fancy to 
our boy, and he wished the consent of the Board to Mrs. 
Ribton's adopting the boy. 

The Board hemmed and hawed a great deal, but at last 
concluded most wisely that it was no earthly business of 
theirs, and so consented. The conseqtience was^ the boy was 
never advertised, 

Mrs. Ribton was confined far too late in life, and at too 
long an interval. The consequence was puerperal madness, 
with all its horrors. The baby had to be kept from her, 
and our boy and little Ribton, sleeping together, used to 
hear her yelling and raving, until she was taken away to the 
Surrey Lunatic Asylum. 

The baby died. Our boy and little Ribton continued to 
sleep together until a terrible event occurred. Mr. Ribton, 
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who always slept in the room with them, had been to see 
Mrs. Ribton in the Lunatic Asylum. When our boy woke 
in the morning he went to rouse Mr. Ribton. His bed was 
covered with blood, and our boy ran away crying for help. 
The poor fellow's last view of his mad wife had been too 
much for him. He had quietly made away with himself. 

Then there was a complete change : an old military 
officer came as manager, and Georgy Ribton got a pre- 
sentation to the Bluecoat School. (He is now second 
master of the Todmorden School, and there is nothing to 
prevent his becoming a Bishop.) Our nameless boy was 
thrown amongst the other boys, with the solitary name 
which the gentle, kind Ribtons had invented for him, — 
** James Richardson." 

Granby Dixon said to me once, "Why does God plague 
such good people so? I cannot think. I went to see 
Mrs. Ribton to-day, and afterwards went to the Opera. 

N was on in Lucia di Lammermoor, When the last 

scene came she could scarcely sing to my mind. The dif- 
ference between real madness and feigned is so great. 
Sometimes it seems to me that God is cruel." 

I repudiated the proposition with utter scorn. But the 
man who made it to me did not seem convinced then. 
He has come into my way of thinking since. God is never 
cruel. Even when you are rebellious, He is kind. 

A case like Mrs. Ribton's is a great puzzle. As I have 
no solution to offer with regard to such cases, I will offer 
none. The case of an overworked governess in Bedlam, 
who had been trying to keep her mother out of the work- 
house, and had gone mad from overwork, was a great puzzle 
to me. It seemed to arraign the justice of God. The case 
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of Mrs. Ribton again is a frightful puzzle. A life given to 
good works : a woman who had saved endless boys and 
girls from worse than death, — ^and the reward in this world 
a strait-waistcoat, and a howling, yelling devil, uttering blas- 
phemies and impurities from between the pretty lips which 
beforehand had only been open to preach the Gospel and 
bring souls to Christ. 

Horrible ! Yes. Go to Bedlam and see for yourselves, 
and you will find that I am not telling untruths. From 
some strange affection which touched the brain, Mrs. 
Ribton was changed from a gentle woman into a howling, 
hopeless lunatic 

Still every bud and every flower tells one to hope. And 
we do hope. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

LORD OAKSHOTT WRITES ANOTHER SONG AT A WRONG 

TIME. 

I BEG of you to understand that Captain Aston, poor Rib- 
ton's successor, was by no means like Ribton. Any one 
could have made a fool of poor Ribton. The whole Board 
of Admiralty could not have made a fool of Captain Aston, 
R.N. 

Granby Dixon got him this place when he was Under 
Secretary to the Admiralty. Granby would have given him 
the Chichester herself to get rid of him, but he was not fit 
for the Chichester^ and the commander of that ship had 
been doing such noble work that all England knew of it. 
Captain Aston was a very needy man. The place was 
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worth £z^o a year; and Granby, by subscribing for my 
Lords jQioo to the institution in Orman Street, in reality 
had a great deal to say about the nomination of Captain 
Aston. As for Granby's manoeuvres, I have nothing to do 
with them at all. 

It is emphatically certain, however, that Granby got Cap- 
tain Aston this place. That Captain Aston accepted it, and 
that a fortnight afterwards he met Granby in St James's 
Street and offered to pull his nose for twopence, is a matter 
of history. It was very sad : it happened in front of Crook's 
Club, and all the members came out to see the fun. 

The thing was quite wrongly reported in the newspapers. 
Lord Edmondbury and Sir Harry Mallory saw the whole 
affair. They agree in saying that Granby had the best of it, 

and that Lord H was wrong in asking him to resign. 

Aston made an effort at our dear. Granby 's nose, whereupon 
Granby got hold of his — a most magnificent Wellingtonian 
nose (whereas you might have missed Granby's in the dark). 
Mutual friends interfered. 

The upshot of the matter was that Captain Aston, R.N., 
refused to keep his appointment ; and, moreover, that 
Granby Dixon emphatically refused to give up his. Said 

Granby Dixon to Lord H , " I won't resign. The 

beggar told me in the public street that he would pull my 
nose, and I pulled his. You gave me that place for him, 
and that is the last thing I will ask you for ; but resign — 
never !" 

The whole affair was unutterably absurd. It was not the 
first time that Granby had committed himself. He never 
could be trusted with high office, clever as he was. It was 
one thing with him one day, and something else the day 
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after. Matters, for example, were just mended between 
Granby and Captain Aston. They had, in fact, only parted 
(the best of friends) about ten minutes, when Granby, who 
drove very badly, got emptied out of his cab at the Picca- 
dilly comer of Bond Street, and cut his face, so that he was 
unable to show at his office for a month. 

We must, however, return to Captain Aston, nearly as 
unlucky a man as Granby himself. He had had four ships 
ashore in his time, and the wreck of the Incomparable^ with 
Captain Aston's heroic conduct in refusing to leave the ship 
until every man was gone, is one of the brightest pages in 
our naval history. Captain Aston was accustomed to say 
that he would sail any of her Majesty's ships, from some- 
where beginning with an H, to Hackney. But he never 
did it. There was a party against him at the Board, and he 
never was allowed to sail his ship from either place. But 
for all this it was perfectly notorious that Aston was an old 
fool : he had immense interest, however, and it was necessary 
to shelve him. Granby managed that ; and Captain Aston 
wanted to pull his nose for doing it. 

Aston had one great spkialite^ however ; he was one of 
the finest amateur musicians in Europe. No sooner had he 
taken possession of the school than its character was changed. 
In Ribton's time boys were advanced for general good con- 
duct ; in Aston's time they were advanced for music. Cap- 
tain Aston never got another ship, and was ultimately made 
Governor of the Gaboon. His single-handed encounter, 
when he had only a knife, with a gigantic gorilU, bigger than 
himself, will be remembered by every one. Also the paper 
which he wrote for the Physiological Society, proving that 
the roar of the gorilla was four notes lower than Lablanche's 
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lowest note — making, in fact, less than 15,000 vibrations per 
second. The gorilla scratched him in the most pestilent 
manner on the face, and tore that sainted man's trowsers off 
his body. When he came back to England, Granby Dixon 
openly expressed his wish that the gorilla had won. " Fel- 
lows like that," said Granby, " have no business to turn up 
again after they have been properly provided for. If a man 
is sent to the Gaboon, he is expected to die. If he comes 
back alive, he swindles the nation. That fellow will not 
die, Oakshott : you mark my words. That fellow and his 
gorilla will live long after we have been bored into our 
graves." 

" The gorilla is dead, at all events," said Oakshott. 

" You are so awfully green," said Granby Dixon, pettishly. 
" The gorilla was never alive until Aston killed it That 
stuffed gorilla will get him a first-class colonial appointment, 
and the sooner he gets it the better I shall be pleased." 

** The man does not annoy you," said Lord Oakshott; 

" Here's a pretty fellow ! Here is an hereditary legisla- 
tor I Why, when I was down with the fever at Dijon, I left 
word with Louis, the waiter, that if a gentleman of the name 
of Aston called, I was too ill to see any one. I awoke from 
a feverish slumber, and found the brute reading the Bible 
by my bedside. He said that he had come to nurse me, 
and had brought a young man to help him." 

" What did you do ?" asked Lord Oakshott 

" Well, I am afraid that I swore dreadfully," said Granby. 

" That was a pity." 

" He had none on me. I got rid of him by accepting the 
services of the young man. Oakshott ?" 

« Yes." 
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" That young man was fearfully like you before you got 
old and ugly." 

" Thanks," said Oakshott. 

The above conversation is antedated by some years. We 
must now return to Captain Aston, as he was at Croydon 
before the gorilla business. 

Dickie says now that he was a good fellow but a sancti- 
monious old prig ; and that he took the gorilla to be the 
devil, and consequently fought him. Dickie also says that 
when Captain Aston was attacked by the gorilla he was 
playing the fiddle in a wood, and that the gorilla took the 
fiddle from the Captain and ate it before the Captain went 
in at him. This is obviously fiction ; still it is perfectly 
certain that the Captain could play the fiddle very well, and 
also that he killed a gorilla. 

Dickie, who should know, says that Captain Aston was 
the best and cleverest instructor in music that he ever met 
He was very kind to all the boys, but he liked Dickie the 
best of all. (This, you must remember, was long before the 
gorilla ate his fiddle, and scratched the trowsers off his legs.) 
The boy James Richardson took a great liking to the cor- 
nopean, and became a great hand, or rather mouth, at it 

When the boy seemed fifteen, and a well-grown, beautiful 

boy, Mr. G happened to come round recruiting for his 

band. Mr. G was very much struck by the boy's play- 

ingj and spoke to Captain Aston about it. They were both 
devoted to music, and they spoke confidentially. 

" Captain Aston," said Mr. G , " that boy plays very 

well. You must give him to me. He must^be a grenadier, 
that boy." 

" G ," said Captain Aston, earnestly, " you shall have 
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the boy, of course. But listen. The boy is too good for 
you. He has a voice." 

" H*m, hem," said Mr. G ; " then you have been in- 
judicious in making him work at the cornopean. How old 
is the boy ?" 

" I don't know ; but we will have him in." 

Dickie was sent for. " You are going into the army, sir,** 

said Mr. G . " Has the boy's voice changed, Captain 

Aston ?" 

" I cannot in the . least degree say," said Captain Aston. 
" It seems to me a rather fine tenor." 

" Oh I we get plenty of fine tenors before fourteen, who 
turn out utter rubbish afterwards. Take oflf your clothes, 
sir." 

Dickie did so. Mr. G looked at him, and then 

examined his chest. Then he whispered to Captain Aston. 

" The boy is, as you see, a man ; he is over sixteen. Boy," 
he continued, " put on your clothes." 

Dickie obeyed. 

" Now," said Mr. G ^ " I want to hear you sing." 

*' Sing " began Captain Aston. 

^ Let the boy sing what he likes," said Mr. G . 

Dickie began — 

** Drink to me only with thine eyes. 
And I will pledge with mine." 

Mr. G was very much startled, but he did not show 

it. He only said, " Can you drum, you boy ?" 
" Get your drum, boy," said Captain Aston. 
The boy came rattling along the passage with it in a few 
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minutes, and drummed like a Frenchman, till he was told 
to leave off and go away. 

" What do you think of his voice T said Aston, 

" One of the finest voices in Europe." 

" Is it safe ?" 

" Lord bless you, the boy is seventeen if he is a day, with 
a chest which would fill La Scala. The voice is safe enough ; 
I will answer for that. The only fear is, with his cut of. 
head, that he will marry too soon." 

" What shall you do with him ?** said Captain Aston. 

" I shall send him to the King of Bavaria, and then he 
will get in with Wagner. I think that will be the plan. . Do 
you know anything about the boy ?" 

"He came here from the police court," said Captain 
Aston. " I suppose he is some one's son, but we can find 
out nothing." 

"He is of a fine stock," said Mr. G ^ "whoever his 

father was." 

" Are you made of money ?" said Captain Aston ; " be- 
cause, if you are, you may lend me some, which I will 
solemnly promise not to repay. You talk about sending 
this boy to the King of Bavaria. Who is to find the cash ?*' 

" Why, Oakshott, to be sure. He is absolutely certain, in 
an affiir of this kind." 

" I think I should like to know him," said Captain 
Aston. 

" That is not very easy," said Mr. G . " I only get. at 

him through Granby Dixon and Brogden. He has gone out 
of all society, and has locked himself up at Oakshott with a 

girl.'' 

" Improper ?" 
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^ Not a bit of it. The man is mad, and is writing an epic 
poem. You know the story." 

« Not I." 

" Lord Oakshott had a boy by his cousin Sir Arthur's wife. 
Sir Arthur, when he went to smash, left the boy. Lord Oak- 
shott lost the boy, refused to marry, and has adopted this 
Miss Prout, one of the greatest beauties in the world. The 
county, the most particular county in England, have taken 
her up, and she will be in society in two years. Oakshott 
believes that he will get his boy again, and I am certain that 
he will send this boy to Munich." 

"There are fools and fools," said Captain Aston. '*I wish 
he would send me to Munich." 

" Well, I won't argue. I will take the boy. Good-night." 

The correspondence below followed : — 

" My Lord, 

** I have discovered a tenor of such surpassing excel- 
lence that I wish to ask your lordship if you would find the 
funds to send him to Munich or Milan. 

" The voice is perfectly safe. I have seen the boy's chest 
I should say that he is nearly eighteen. The voice is very 
well cultivated, but the boy has a genius of his own. I hope 
that you will help me. I have taken him into my band, but 
he is too good for us. I wish that you would see the boy. 

« D. G." 

The answer was : — 

" Dear G , 



" I cannot possibly come to town to hear your tenor. 
I send you a crossed cheque for a hundred pounds, and I 
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beg of you to tell the young man to take more care of his 
money than I have ever done. It would be a glorious 
national victory if we could get another tenor like Sims 
Reeves. Tell the young man to expand his chest, and to 
drink no wine except Beaune. When he wants another hun- 
dred pounds, of course, if you desire it, he can have it. 
" Would you be so kind as to set this song for me ? 

** Oakshott." 

I see no particular reason why Lord Oakshott's song should 
be lost to posterity. So here it is : — 

" King Rose he went a-wooing 

Among the garden bowers. 
When autumn winds were strewing 

The shed leaves of the flowers. 
But the Lily said, ' I am dying,' 

And the Hollyhock said, * I am dead,' 
And the Larkspur, * I am sleeping 

With the grave mould over my head.' 

" * No bride for me,' said bold King Rose ; 

* No bride in this garden fair ; 

No bride for the flower who has kissed the Vine 
And toyed with the Jessamine's hair. 

No bride for the Lily's lover. 
No bride for the Eglantine's friend.' 

And Death, as he walked in the garden, said, 

* Too late — this is the end !' 

" But the Aconite said, as she raised her head 

From the death mould over the Lily, 
* I will be true to the darling love. 

And foolish old Death is silly. 
Kiss me at noon on Christmas Day, 

And I will marry thee ; 
Then we'll see what stupid old Death will say 

At the match betwixt you and me.*' 
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" When Christmas Day was come and gone, 

The Aconite was there ; 
But the gentle touch of the dead red Rose 

Was no more in the Jessamine's hair. 
And Death laughed loud at the dead red Rose, 

Looked down through the frozen snow : 
* Oh, Aconite sweet, thy love and I meet, 

For thy love is dead, I trow/ 

" And Winter whispered, * Die, my love, 

Thy love is false to thee ;' 
And sweet Spring murmured, * Wait for the Rose ; 

They lie to thee and to me.' 
When the Rose arose from his winter's sleep. 

With the Lily and Larkspur fair. 
He looked at the flowers around his feet, 

But there was no Aconite there." 

Granby Dixon does not, for his own part, agree with the 
indiscriminate praise which has been given to this poem by 
one review of undoubted eminence and respectability. Nei- 
ther, on the other hand, docs he agree with another review, 
equally eminent and equally respectable, when they say that 
it is *' outrageous rot." " All poetry must of necessity be 
absolute nonsense," says Oakshott; "but Granby Dixon does 
not see that mine is worse than the average. In point of fact, 
Granby Dixon says it is above the average." 

The public must judge between Granby Dixon and Lord 
Oakshott, because Granby Dixon says in the Emporium that 
although it is balderdash it is not worse balderdash than 

's poetry. They have quarrelled over the matter. They 

always do. Old Colonel B , the father of Crook's Club, 

says that he is in the position of M. Thiers or the late Lord 
Nelson. So long as you do not fire on her Majesty's flag, 
you may say and do what you like. The two men would 
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quarrel continually, but neither would let any one else say 
one word. 

One can never be comfortable with people in this world. 
Granby Dixon and Oakshott have both come down on 

Colonel B because he wrote the last sentence. He 

pointed out to them that it was the ministerial policy ; and 
then they said that he talked nonsense. He cannot be 
brought to see it. He maintains that there are strong 
analogies between M. Thiers' position at Versailles and 
Nelson's at Naples. No one else, that he can find, sees it, 
however. 

D. G. sent the boy Richardson to Italy. He went there 
as the protege of Lord Oakshott, the beloved of both the 
Carbonari and the Cammoristi. Of his adventures we shall 
hear some day. The good Earl was well remembered. In- 
deed, he kept his memory green by large donations towards 
Italian unity ; and as for this James Richardson, he kept him 
supplied with money most handsomely, not for one moment 
dreaming that it was his own Dickie. 

I extremely regret to say that I must drop your acquain- 
tance for seven years. It is a long time, but we shall both get 
over it. Two Prime Ministers got over it, and Lord Oakshott 
got over it Also I may mention that Sir Arthur Oakshott 
got over it uncommonly well ; though I can hear nothing 
about his preparing to pay back the ;^6o,ooo, Dixie got 
over it, and so also did Dickie. It seems rather a pity that 
Lord Oakshott was so busy with his song that he had not 
time to ask for an interview with hisprotigi. 



14—2 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

AFTER SOME YEARS. 

" Now," said Granby Dixon, " we are all undone together." 

Ix)rd Oakshott was in bed and asleep, and he cursed 
Granby Dixon by his gods. 

" What the deuce is the matter now ?" said Oakshott. 

" Your cousin has corae home." 

"I always knew he would," said Oakshott "Where 
is he ?" , 

" He is in Park Lane." 

"Why the devil did he not come to see me?" said 
Oakshott. 

" Why, you know," said Granby. " I suppose he did not 
Hke to." 

" It is extremely probable," said Oakshott. " I have known 
the same kind of feeling before, myself. When I make a 

mull of a poem, I don't like to come near you or S . 

What has the said to my poem ?" 

"That it is the greatest rubbish ever published," said 
Granby. 

" Good," said Oakshott ; " I shall succeed in literature. 

This looks promising, being cut into by the . I am 

gaining an audience. J. P. paid me fifty pounds last week 
on condition that I would not publish a novel, the MS. of 
which he had in his possession. I am getting on, my dear 
Granby." 

"Do put on your breeches and talk to me," said 
Granby. 
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"Why breeches?" said Oakshott, getting out of bed. 
" The 42nd wear no breeches, and I have followed men of 
that regiment up the steps which connect the old town of 
Edinburgh with the new, and I can only say that the kilt 
is quite as becoming and quite as proper as our absurd 
breeches." 

"Do not be so fantastic, Oakshott. Do knock your 
brains together," said Granby. 

" Ding yer hams thegither," said Oakshott, putting on 
his trowsers. " Well, and so Arthur is come home ?** 

" Yes, and has been home for some time I believe." 

*' Lord love the man," said Oakshott, " he is always at 
some trick or another. And so he is at old Mother 
O'Brien's, in Park Lane. Do you think I had better go 
to him ?" 

" No." 

" Why ?" 

" You would see her in all probability, and you had much 
better not." 

" So she is with him still ?" 

" Yes. He is ill-using her badly, I am afraid. Let her 
come to my wife, Oakshott ; she will be safe there ; let her 
come to my wife." 

"What?" said Oakshott. 

" I wish you would let her come to us. I don't like 
to say it, but she could get a divorce on the grounds of 
savitiar 

"Have that woman dragged into a Divorce Court," 
growled Oakshott " Go and rouse up Arthur, and leave 
me to sleep. Criminals sleep before they are hung." 

Qranby went straight to §ir Arthur's residenge. Sev^r^ 
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windows were lighted up, though it was one o'clock in the 
morning. Granby was at once admitted. 

Sir Arthur was sitting in the dining-room and smoking a 
cigar. He seemed almost to expect Granby Dixon. He 
said, " You come from Oakshott." 

" I have been with him." 

Sir Arthur was very little changed ; Granby says that he 
could have picked him out among two dozen other criminals 
at the Old Bailey, had there been any necessity for identify- 
ing him. Granby had all kinds of things to say to the man, 
but his unabashed impudence was too much for him. He 
only said — 

" I beg your pardon, Sir Arthur, I saw that the house 
was lit up as I came by, and" (he dared not say I wish to 
speak to you about Lady Oakshott) " I came to ask if you 
would meet Oakshott as if nothing had happened." 

" Most certainly," said Sir Arthur. 

" H'm ; is this true about the Idaho Diamond Fields ?" 

" Yes," said Sir Arthur. " Is Oakshott in it V 

"Yes ! to the tune of ;^io,ooo, I think." 

" I am glad of that All his money is as good as gone 
then. I am safely out. Are ymi in it ? " 

" Yes." 

" Ah, it's too late to get out now. I would have saved 
you^ because you are not a very significant person. I would 
put you into a good thing or two. I have no particular 
animosity towards you, I give you my word of honour as 
a gentleman that we spent four thousand pounds, hard cash, 
in scattering the diamonds about exactly where fools would 
find them. Then we had to buy off the Indians. Of course, 
(}ear Granby Dixon, I did not personally superintend th^se 
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little matters, any more than I originated them. Of course 
I was not the prime mover in the whole matter. Of course 
I did not clear out first, and (as I find) leave you and Oak- 
shott in. (I repeat that I am very sorry for you.) Of 
course I did not ride 2500 miles homewards to find Oak- 
shott installed with my wife and his illegitimate daughter at 
my own fireside. Oh, of course not !" 

Granby said " The devil !" which was improper, because 
there was a lady in the room, standing behind him. He 
was not aware of it until Sir Arthur said — 

" Lady Oakshott will confirm every word which I have 
said : there she is, confound her !" 

Granby rose and confronted her. 

"There she is," said Sir Arthur. "There is the great 
saint ; there is the woman who had her first boy stolen, and 
who let her second die." (Sir Arthur put this in words im- 
possible to repeat.) "Now she has gone to the priests. 
Look at her. See what I am tied to for the rest of my life ! 
Look !'^ 

He turned and looked as he was told. He saw before 
him a grey woman, with the majesty of unutterable sorrow 
upon her face. 

The majestic expression of sorrow will make the meanest 
face beautiful. In this case it was reflected on a very beau- 
tiful face. Granby felt as though he were looking on one 
of Fra Angelico*s saints. He thought of Mrs. Granby, and 
wished that she had been there, for his anger was rising. 

"Who is this gentleman?" she asked in a very quiet 
voice. 

"Granby Dixon," said Sir Arthur; "the most infernal 
tittle-ti^ttle iji Europe. That i3 what he is»" 
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" I wish for your orders, Arthur/' 

" Go to bed. Where have you been ?" 

" To midnight mass only." 

"Yahr 

"I wish this gentleman to witness that I obeyed you. 
Arthur, love is gone between us, but even for the sake of 
your own prestige you might treat me better than this." 

" Go to bed now," said Sir Arthur, " or I will put you to 
bed in a way you won't like. You are going to Rickaby's 
party to-morrow night, mind." 

So she went. Then Granby rapped out suddenly— 

"In taking my leave. Sir Arthur, I beg to inform you 
that you are the worst scoundrel I ever met. If it would in 
any way suit your convenience, I will be at Boulogne the 
day after to-morrow." 

" A little pot is soon hot," said Sir Arthur. " My dear, 
I couldn't see you at twelve paces, while I should be a 
perfect target for you. Never mind duelling, — I'll give you 
a good thing. Wade in for the Bolivia and Chili Main : it 
is a thundering swindle, but I can float it. Don't tell 
Oakshott about it, or he will blow the gaff in the House of 
Lords. He is getting too sharp for the best : that is what 
makes me feel so delighted at letting him in for ;^i 0,000 
over the Idahos. Now go home and go to bed, you good 
little man, and don't in future talk about shooting at a man 
twice your size, because it is cowardly." 

Granby got home at what Dixie would call " immeasure- 
ably tall hours." Mrs. Granby, a heavy sleeper, never 
knew when he came to bed. But in his sleep he was so 
persistently saying "Chili and Bolivia," that she woke. 
She thought| though not a jealous woman, that they were 
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the namea of two young ladies whom Granby had met at a 
party. She punched and shoved Granby till he was awake, 
and then he explained the matter to her. He asked her 
should he go in for the Chili and Bolivia. 

She expressed her opinion in the most emphatic way. 
"Granby, my love, keep clear of Sir Arthur and Lord 
Oakshott; they are a pair of gambling swindlers; and in 
my opinion Lord Oakshott is the very worst of the two." 

A pretty character for a poet ! The author of " King 
Rose," ^'Thanatos and Mnemosyne," and various other 
poems, was never a favourite with Mrs. Granby Dixon. 
She said that when that man (meaning Oakshott) was in 
question, she never knew whether she stood on her head or 
her heels. Even when Oakshott wrote the song beginning 

" My friend's wife is mine own wife," 

and dedicated it to her, she repudiated it with scorn, and 
said it was like his impudence. On the present occasion she 
told Granby that he had woke her up {sAe had punched M'm), 
and that she should be quite too tir6d to go to Rickaby's 
party and see the meeting between Lord Oakshott and Lady 
Oakshott. Granby was rather glad* 

CHAPTER XXXL 

PREPARATION FOR RICKABY'S PARTY. 

RiCKABY was a very noble fellow: some said he was a 
German Jew. Two things, however, were absolutely certain : 
he had done splendidly at Cambridge, and he had accepted 
office, knowing no more about the work of the office than the 
man in the moon, 
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Granby Dixon was ferociously virtuous over the matter. 
He was Secretary in that office now, and had hoped to be 
Minister. Not at all. Rickaby was pitchforked in as First 
Lord, and Granby was left swearing. 

" The fellow knows nothing about the details of his office," 
said Granby Dixon to Lord Oakshott. 

" Yes, but he knows about ships," said Oakshott, " His 
father had fifty ships, and he has sixty." 

" I don't care about that," said Granby Dixon. 

" I do," said Oakshott; " I think that it is well to put one 
of your leading merchants as civil First Lord. I don't say 
that the man could actually sail a ship ; I would not trust 
him to sail my yacht ; but at the same time he knows more 
about ships than you or I do. He has been brought up 
among ships." 

**That is all very well," said Granby Dixon; "but I don't 
see my way to it. The head of the greatest navy in the world 
ought to be a sailor." 

"Just a moment ago you would have undertaken the post 
yourself, and you are no sailor. You were sick a month ago, 
when I took you round to Lulworth in my yacht." 

" That is all very well," growled Granby Dixon ; " but I 
have been passed over, and I hate being passed over." 

" / have been passed over," said Oakshott 

" Yes, you,'* said Granby ; " but you are so horribly rich." 

" But you are not poor, Granby." 

" Thanks to you, old fellow, I am not," said Granby; "you 
made a fine fortune for me, and why on earth you never 
made a greater for yourself I cannot understand. You are 
such a splendid financier. It is an astounding fact that a 
man who writes such rubbishing poetry, and publishes it, 
fl)oyld ^i^ance so well," 
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" Genius, my dear soul, genius. I have made ^280,000 
in two years." 

*'I heard that it was ;^5oo,ooo," said Granby Dixon, "and 
that is nothing in these days, you know." 

" Lies ! lies ! lies!" said Lord Oakshott. "The question is, 
are you going to this man Rickab/s party to-night, or rather 
his wife's party ?" 

" Most certainly," said Granby. 

Lord Oakshott had not been in town for several years. 
He was out of England for four years, the principal part of 
which he spent in America, Dixie had been his only com- 
panion. He had only come to town now for a certain pur- 
pose. Dixie must be presented at Court, and Dixie was so 
presented by the Duchess of Ballyroundtowers. 

The most august person in the world, if I humbly dare 
say such a thing, knows nearly everything in English society. 
She knew, for example, that Lord Oakshott was an extremely 
talented and fantastic person ; she knew all about that. She 
knew that Oakshott had lost his cousin's boy, and that he 
had adopted his housekeeper's niece. Miss Prout. The good 
Lady of Lipworth had given Miss Frout such a character 
that the most august person in the world was not only eager 
to receive her, but was very anxious to do so. The greatest 
Personage in the world had her wish. 

The great Lady looked steadily as she saw the mass of 
maiden beauty and jewellery which came before her. It is 
a way which the greatest Lady in the world has. 

Dixie was horribly frightened. She thought that the 
great Lady was angry with her ; she found out that this was 
by no means the case. A round foreign Princess came 
down and talked to her after she had made her poor little 
Qourtesy. 
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" My dear," said the round Princess, *' has any one told 
you how beautiful you are ?" 

" No, your Royal Highness," said Dixie. " No one has 
told me at all. Am I so pretty, then ?" 

" You are very beautiful, my child !" 

'^ I am glad of that, because it will please Earlie to know 
it," said Dixie. 

" Who is Earlie ?" said the round Princess. 

" Lord Oakshott." 

" / know," said the round Princess, " be sure. You 
would like to come to the concert, would you not ?" 

" I like fine times," said Dixie, " and I expect that the 
concert will be a very fine time. I expected very much that 
this muss would have ended in a fizzle as far as I am con- 
cerned. I mean that I should be an entire failure. You 
don't think so, do you T 

" No, you are a great success," said the round Princess ; 
" but what are the meanings of muss and fizzle ?" 

"Well, Princess, I expect that it is what you would 
reckon up as tall Canadian. The American girls always 
talk company language in society ; but we Ontarians, why, 
we air the English language till the starch is out and you 
can see through the fabric." 

" I was not aware that you had^ been in Ontario, my dear." 

" Oh yes, Lord Oakshott took me there for four years. 
We lived with his brother Sir Arthur for some time before 
we went South. I was only a child, and so I learnt this 
way of speaking: that, you understand, was before the 
Apache war. I can speak company language if I choose, 
but I don't mind you, and the other comes natural. Can 
you tell me, dear madam^ who the pld wom^n is ^ho \% 
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going up to the great Lady now? I mean the old woman 
with the gold slush lamp on her head, and the eight-day 
com leaves toppling over her nose." 

I am informed by Miss Hicks that the lady in question 

was Lady X . Her head-dress was the admiration of 

every one. She had a gold coronet, surmounted by maize 
leaves. The Empress of the French, who seldom adopted 
anything, adopted that, and christened it the " Chevelure 
Hiawatha." 

The kind round Princess told her who the great lady with 
the slush lamp and the eight-day corn leaves was; and 
Dixie said, " Law ! Why, she is one of the greatest ladies 
in Europe. They don't figure up that style in the States. 
I saw Mrs. Lincoln j why, she was no more to look at than 
I am. Our Governor-Gen eral's wife, however — she was 
fine. No posts and rails about hei-; no, sirJ* 

Dixie was dismissed kindly by the round Princess. Lord 
Oakshott put her in her carriage, and then went along the 
Mall with Granby Dixon. 

" You have spoilt that girl, Oakshott," he said. 

** I very much doubt that," said he. 

" She talks slang." 

" What slang ?" 

" American slang. She did so the other day. She told 
me that you were going to send her to the Queen's Pow- 
wow, and that Lady Ballyround towers had got a fifty-dollar 
scalp for the occasion." 

" It is only prairie talk," said Oakshott quietly. " They 
talk like that about the lakes. Though, mind you. Lady 
Ballyroundtowers' wig (scalp, Dixie calls it) cost more than 
fifty dollars." 
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• " I want to have a long talk with you, Oakshott," said 
Granby. 

" What the devil about ?*' said Oakshott. " What have I 
been doing ? It seems to me that every one always wants to 
have a long talk to me. I am talked to death. Before you 
begin, may I ask you if you knowG S , the architect?" 

" Yes ; why ?" 

" Because I want an introduction to him. Dixie wants 
Oakshott Abbey restored : and he is the most honest of all 
our architects in the way of art." 

" That will cost a great sum, Oakshott." 

" With the entire restoration of the Abbey, the rebuilding 
of the cloisters, the building of the new clergy house, and 
the endowment of the establishment, it will cost about 

;^ 1 2 0,000." 

" Are you mad ?" 

"Yes. But Dixie sketched out the scheme, and I am 
going to carry it out. It is a most lovely scheme ; and the 
best of it is that I have the money for it. The restoring ot 
the Abbey will come to about ;^20,ooo, the other buildings 
about ;^2 5,000, the new grammar school about ;^2o,ooo ; 
as for the endowment of the old gentlemen, I must see to 
that." 

" The old gentleman !" said Granby, thinking that he 
meant the devil and was mad at last in earnest. 

" Ah, the old gentlemen," said Lord Oakshott "Those 
old parsons are not fairly treated. Dixie and I agree on 
that point A lunatic with a long nose said to me the 
other day that if capital was not put to nobler uses it would 
be forbidden to exist by labour. What the deuce would 
become of labour in that case I did not ask him, because I 
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was perfectly sure he did not know. I, however, am going 
to make a home for T>ld parsons and their wives. I am 
going to have a splendid school, in which these old parsons 
shall teach, assisted by their wives. The service in the 
Abbey will be such that it will not in any way offend High 
Church, Low Church, or Broad Church. The sons and 
daughters of reduced clergy are to be admitted free. I have 
also provided a graveyard." 

" But what are these people going to teach ?" said Granby, 
now fairly aghast. 

" Plain sewing, grammar, tent-stitch, the Catechism, and 
(if the Archbishop will allow it) dominoes. Now, don*t take 
me up before I have finished, Granby. You say, *Why 
dominoes ?* " 

" I said nothing of the sort,** said Granby. 

" Well, you meant it, then ; will that do ?" 

" I did not mean it," said Granby. 

" Then shall we pretermit dominoes ?" 

"That," said Granby, "does not depend on the Arch- 
bishop at all ; it depends on the Bishop." 

" What, Sarum T said Oakshott. 

" Sarum," said Granby. " He is a very High Churchman, 
and he will send yoH and your dominoes flying, if you don't 
mind." 

" I will send him some peaches," said Oakshott. 

" That would be no use," said Granby. " I wanted to 
have a long conversation with you ; you evidently do not 
desire one, for you have been talking nonsense ever since 
we left St. James's." 

"I have not said one word of nonsense," said Lord 
Oakshott. 
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"Well," but surely all this humbug about the Clergy 
Home and the ;^i 20,000 is humbug." 

" Not a bit of it," said Lord Oakshott, entering Comfrey's 
Hotel. "It is every word of it true. By-the-by, did I 
ask you to dinner to-day ?" 

" No." 

" I am losing ray memory, I think," said Lord Oakshott. 
" You were asked here to dinner at half-past four ; you must 
dine with me, and you will find three covers laid — con- 
tinental hours." 

" American, you mean. Go up, you lunatic ; go up." 

Lord Oakshott went up and dressed. Granby sat down 
to dinner without dressing. They had fairly begun when 
Dixie came down. 

If you think that Dixie came into the room, you are 
utterly mistaken; she was shown in by the head waiter. 
The door was opened, and Miss Prout was announced. 
Granby Dixon rose at once, for he had never seen anything 
like it in his life. 

She was dressed in light-blue velvet fringed with old lace. 
But over her blue velvet went wandering strings of opals, 
set in gold. Her sleeves were open to the elbow, and round 
each elbow hung the price of a small Indian campaign. 
Granby had seen much, but he had never seen anything 
like this. He gasped. "Such women as these," he said to 
himself, " upset empires and drive men mad." 

It is noticeable that Mrs. Dixon was at Swanage, a water- 
ing-place which he highly recommends, although he never, 
by a curious conjunction of circumstances, happens to have 
been there, and never means to go. Oakshott says that no 
one has any right to praise a watering-place unless he has 
ncv» r been near it. 
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Dixie's hair was very short, in close curls, and if her 
beauty was describable I would try to describe it. I think 
that I will leave it alone, if you please. The portrait of her 
by a great artist is a humbug, like the painter. 

" Earlie," she said, as she took her soup, " the good Prin- 
cess says that I am so pretty. Is that the truth, Earlie ?" 

" / don't know," said Lord Oakshott ; " I have been 
bothered with you too long to care. Don't, whatever you 
do, get it into your head that you are pretty, because then 
you will become insufferable." 

** No, Earlie ; only the Princess said I was, and I should 
like to be pretty." 

" Why ?" 

** To please you, Earlie." 

** Would you like to marry me, Dixie ?" said Lord Oak- 
shott. 

" Who do you think would ever dream of marrying j*^w f' 
said Dixie ; " I won't. Mind, I am goirg to marry some 
one, but you may rest assured that it will not be jw/."; 

" Why not ?" said Oakshott. 

" You are too good for me," said Dixie ; " and you write 
too much poetry. None of it will sell. Ah ! it is all very 
well ; you are frowning at Mr. Dixon, but I won't marry 
you. If Mrs. Dixon was dead,' I would marry Granby to- 
morrow. Do you think that you could get rid of Mrs. Dixon 
and propose to me, Mr. Dixon ?" 

" I would not have you at all," said Granby Dixon. 

" Quite right Same here," said Dixie. 

" Dixie," said Lord Oakshott, " I want you to leave off 
the old prairie slang." 

" All serene," said Dixie. 
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" But that is not leaving it off," said Oakshott. 

" Yes it is, old boss," said the outrageous Dixie. " I have 
done with it, though it comes pleasant to my tongue. You 
will never hear another word of it from my mouth. You cut 
upstairs presently, and fie yourself out for Mrs. Rickaby s 
Pow-wow." 

" Dixie !" said Lord Oakshott. 

" Well, hoss," said Dixie, 

" You said you would not." 

" Well, then, I won't ; only if you don't go up and rag 
out, I will kick up the most immortal old tar river Jerusalem 
breakdown ever you heard. Molasses to a pine-apple ! Ill 
burst the railings of your lot." 

She turned from the table, and then she came back and 
threw her beautiful arms round Lord Oakshott's neck. " My 
darling Earlie," she said ; " why do I vex you like this ? I 
will never say one solitary prairie word again." 

" Don't say as much as that, my sweetheart," said Lord 
Oakshott ; " only in English society they do not like it" 

Dixie kissed him and left the room. 

" Is that real American talk, Oakshott?" said Granby, when 
she was gone. 

"Oh dear, no," said Oakshott; "nothing like it. The 
American ladies and gentlemen are very much like our peo- 
ple, only they talk a little through their noses, and never, by 
any chance, leave off talking. The girl has picked up a 
phrase here and a phrase there, but it is nothing like Ame- 
rican. You should have heard her talking to the Indians in 
Colorado in their own language." 

" Indians ! Colorado !" said Granby. " Have you been 
there ?" 
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" We have not only been there, but we have come back 
again. By-the-by, do you think that Mrs. Granby would 
like a few scalps for her drawing-room chimney-piece ?" 

" I don't think so," said Granby. 

" Well, it is a perfect matter of taste. Only I killed one 
of the chiefs of the Apaches, and took all the scalps out of 
his belt. I thought Mrs. Granby might like one." 

" Not at all," said Granby. " Mrs. Granby would like very 
much to hear about Macador Silvera." 

" Out !" said Oakshott. " What the dickens ever put you 
in ? Out to-morrow !" 

"Are you going to marry that girl, Oakshott?" said 
Granby. 

" Marry Dixie !" said Oakshott. "Are you going to marry 
your own daughter?" 

" Why, no," said Granby. " But you are very young, Oak- 
shott. Chivalry is chivalry. At the same time you must 
remember that you are scarcely old enough to be the girl's 
father. The world will talk, if you don't mind." 

" Hang the world !" said Lord Oakshott. " Look you here, 
Granby, my oldest and most faithful of friends. I am swindled 
by my cousin ; well and good. My cousin takes away from 
me the woman who ought to have married me j well and good, 
I take my cousin's child ; Mrs. O'Brien gets him stolen to 
spite me, believing that her daughter was his mother by me, 
and then Mrs. O'Brien entirely loses him ; well and good. I 
am left utterly alone in the world, and I take up with this 
girl, the only being, save yourself, who ever loved me or 
understood me (you don't understand me, Granby; you have 
not the brains). I adopt this girl. Why not ? I am as 
incapable of doing her a wrong as I am of killing you with 

15—2 
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that poker. And now you say that the world will talk about 
our relations ! If the world has come to that, I repeat my 
previous observation, that the world maybe hanged. I think 
you will allow that in matters of this kind there is no appeal 
from the Court." 

** Well, it has never made a mistake yet," said Granby. 

" And I tell you," said Oakshott eagerly, " that boy of my 
cousin's is not dead. I tell you, Granby, that that boy is not 
dead, and he shall marry Dixie." 

"Oakshott!" 

"Yes." 

"Will you make me a promise ?" 
[ " No. Promises are like pie-crusts, made to be broken." 

" May I implore you to consult me as to the identity of 
this young man ?" 

■ " Yes, certainly ; I will promise that. I will give you my 
word about that'^ 

" If you do not you will have some wretched young man 
foisted on you." 

" I am not a fool," said Lord Oalcehctt. 

"I doubt it," said Granby. 

" Rubbish," said Oakshott " We poets are far cleverer 
than you are. I tell you that Dickie is alive." 

" How do you know ?" said Granby. 

"I dreamt it," said Oakshott. **You know that all dreams 
dreamt before midnight come true. You know as much as 
that. Come." 

" Go on, in Heaven's name," said Granby. 

"Don't fidget and kick," said Lord Oekshott ; "it is not 
manners. I want to tell you my dream. I dreamt that you 
were an infernal old ass." 
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** That dream has come true,*' said Granby. 

" It came true before I dreamt it," said Oakshott. 

" Well, about the rest of the dream ?" said Granby. 

"I dreamt that my cousin was coming home from America. 
I principally dreamt that because I had a letter from him. a 
considerable time ago to say that he was coming. I dreamt 
also that I had managed his estate for him so well that he 
could come back a rich and powerful man. I dreamt that 
every one had forgotten everything, or had chosen to forget 
everything, including my honesty to him." 

" Old boy, don't be silly. No one will forget your be- 
haviour." 

** Granby I Granby I I tell you that black midnight 
sinner, my cousin, has forgotten that. He knows where 
that boy is T 

" Earlie, you are mad. If he knew where the boy was, it 
would be to his interest to tell you." 

"Interest!" said Lord Oakshott; "he has no interest. He 
is a perfect soulless devil. I have spoken with Bucknill, 
Tuke, and Connolly about such cases. They say they occur 
now and then, but that they are rare." 

" Go on with your dream, Earlie." 

" Yes, I will go on with my dream. I dreamt that Arthur 
came back. I dreamt that he knew where this boy was, and 
refused to tell." 

" But the boy is his son, not yours," said Granby. 

" That is true, but he wants to plague me." 

" I see," said Granby ; " go on." 

" Well, then, I dreamt that things are not fit nohow you 
could put them." 

"That is American," ssiid Granby. " Is that all you dreamt 
before twelve o'clock ?" 
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" That is all," said Oakshott, " that I dreamt before twelve 
o'clock." 

" Anything after twelve ?" said Granby Dixon. 

'* Yes ; I pulled out my watch, and then it was a quarter- 
past twelve. Then I went to sleep and dreamt that you were 
a liar, and were false to me." 

" That dream shan't come true, anyhow," said Granby. 

" I know that well, true heart," said Oakshott 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

LORD OAKSHOIT's CASE AGAINST THE WORLD. 

" Oakshott," said Granby Dixon, " I want to know many 
things. I want to tell you that I love you above all men 
alive. But I wish to ask you questions. First, why did 
you go to America ?" 

" To see my cousin, Sir Arthur." 

" Quite so. Why did you buy property ia Ontario?*' 

" Because it paid." 

"Do you notice that you are not answering a single 
question which I ask you ?" 

" I did not notice it myself," said Lord Oakshott. " I 
have sold out in Ontario, and I have netted eight per cent. 
Are you angry with me that I did not let you in for a good 
thing ?" 

" Not at all. I only wanted to know why you went to 
America at all." 

" As I have told you— to see my cousin." 

"You were four years in Ontario," said Granby. 
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Granby had got nothing to say, and so he uttered this 
astounding platitude. To which Oakshott replied — 

" Quite so — there and elsewhere." 

The dead-lock was so utterly absurd that both men burst 
out laughing. 

" Now, come, Oakshott, tell me what you did in 
America." 

** Well, as it is no possible business of yours, Granby ; 
and, as I have no earthly right to speak on the matter to 
you, I have, of course, the greatest pleasure in telling you 
everything." 

" Don't be fantastic, Oakshott." 

" I am not. I tell you the simple truth. It is no busi- 
ness of yours, and so I am going to tell you the whole 
story. Fantastic, quotha ! Is Lady Goram fantastic ?" 

" Certainly not." 

" Well, she came here to me and told me the whole of 
the relations between herself and her husband, and said that 
that girl left the house, or she did." 

" What girl ?" 

" I have not the wildest idea," said Lord Oakshott. 

" What did you do ?" 

" I did not do anything at all. I never uttered a word. 
I might have been brought in £ts a co-respondent But I 
think that it is rather a fantastic thing for a married woman 
to come to a bachelor with her troubles, merely because 
that bachelor has written some rather twopenny poetry 
bearing on the relations between man and wife. She had 
read my * Heloise and Abelard,* don't you see ?" 

"No." 

" Let me repeat it to you." 
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• "Certainly not. You have promised to tell me about 
America." 

" I will. Granby, are you in the Grand Turk Railway?" 

" Yes." 

" I came out this morning at three premium. I call it 
the railway from Constantinople to Easter Monday. It will 
pay when we are both dead, but not before. You had 
better go out the first thing to-morrow morning ; my seces- 
sion will send them down." 

" Thanks," said Granby. ** Now, old boy, after giving 
me a thousand pounds or so, let us have the whole Ameri: 
can story. It will take some time." 

"It will take three seconds. I wanted to see that woman, 
my cousin's wife." 

" Oakshott !" 

" Granby !" 

"Oakshott, you had no right to do that." 

" Why not ? You see your cousin's wife." 

" But I am not in love with her." 

" Who said that I was in love with Arthur's wife ?" 

" No one." 

"Then there is another dead-lock in the conversation, 
but I will go on to spite you." 

" You have been going on for half an hour," said Granby j 
." now go on for good and all." 

" Do you believe in the immortality of the soul ?" said 
Lord Oakshott. 

" Yes, confound you, I do." 

" Well, I wish that you had said that you did not," said 
Lord Oakshott. " Because, if you had done so, I would 
have kept you here another hour before I gave you two- 
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pennyworth of news. What is your opinion about the meet- 
ing of people who have loved one another after death ?" 

" It is not revealed," said Granby, trying to avoid 
swearing. 

** My dear fellow, you have not learnt the mere grammar 
of your religion. Lots of things are not revealed. You 
have no sense." 

" If you had any sense," said Granby, "you might have 
been Prime Minister." 

" If you had any sense, you might have made as much 
money as I have," said Oakshott j which was unfortunately 
true, and so Granby had not one word to say for himself. 

*• You want," said Oakshott, " to hear the whole truth 
about the American expedition." 

'* I do," said Granby. 

*' I was bored," said Oakshott. " Every one bored me 
except Dixie and yourself: you never bore me at all; 
you are as great a goose as I am. Then I was in love 
with my cousin's wife, which you say is improper. Then I 
wanted to make some more money, and I thought that I 
could do so out of the Yankees. I did so. I tell you 
fairly, Granby, that, keen as they were, I could find there no 
intellect keener than my own." 

"Yet you went a fool's errand after a woman," said 
Granby. 

" That is true enough," said Oakshott. *' Granby, do not 
be so bitter with me. I can take foul scorn from any man, 
and hurl it back in his teeth. From you, the only man I 
really love, it is death to me. I am as incapable of injuring 
Arthur's wife as I am of injuring yours." 

** Don't be pettish, Oakshott." 
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" I will not. I pray your forgiveness. I will tell you 
everything, even to the last. I went to America. I was 
followed by a telegram asking me to stand for Chairman to 
the Perth and Brecknock Railway." 

" I know the line," said Granby, laughingly : " you ac- 
cepted the nomination and stayed in America. Was ever 
any one like you ?" 

" I accepted the nomination, and I am heavily in it nmv. 
I worked for them there like old boots. I was followed to 
America by all kinds of reports with regard to my wealth, 
which is great, and my power of finance, which is greater. I 
wonder who sent those reports." 

" If," said Granby, '* you had not taken to write that rub- 
bishing poetry, w^e might have done much better." 

"Do you think it rubbish, Granby?" said Oakshott 
anxiously. 

"I don't think it all rubbish," said Granby Dixon. " I 
told you that you must not publish some of it. I don't know 
one end of a poem from the other end. But that thing about 
Eros and Psyche was improper balderdash." 

Granby wondered why Oakshott laughed till his face was 
as nearly red as it could get. 

Say that the thing was improper balderdash. It at all 
events was never published. We leave it alone ; we say 
nothing whatever about it. AVe only wish to put the man 
of the world face to face with the genius. The man of genius, 
Oakshott, went on : — 

" You never will know how I was dipped, Granby. I was 
frightfully dipped. I had to look round the world for the 
greatest commercial fool in it. I tried the most improbable 
people. I began with the Dutch." 
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" Good Lord !" said Granby. 

" You may well say * Good Lord !* " said Oakshott. " I 
could not get a penny invested in Holland. They d:r^ awful 
fools, those Dutch ; they know the colour of good gold, and 
they won't risk it, not even to England. Well, Granby, I 
tried the Belgians. They were no use at all ; they were as 
keen as myself. But I did the Dutch after all." 

" How ?" said Granby. 

"I bought into the Luxemburg Railway at 75. In one 
month, when the French took it, I sold out at 150. I did 
the Dutch." 

" Go on with the catalogue of your crimes," said Granby. 

" Well, I tried France,'* said Oakshott \ " but France's 
money was all locked up. It is my opinion that the French 
keep their money under their beds." 

" I should be glad to get to America," said Granby. 

" That will come in time," said Oakshott. " My dear, I 
did a great thing. I got money out of Prussia." 

** Nonsense, Oakshott." 

" I didr 

" You would get blood out of the devil, then," said Granby. 
"How did you do it?" 

*' I decline to answer that question," said Oakshott. " I 
did it. Then I looked round the earth for the greatest com- 
mercial fools. I thought of the Americans." 

" And of your cousin's wife," said Granby. 

" I took Dixie," said Lord Oakshott, " and I looked at 
those Americans. They are just as green as grass about 
money matters. A Scotch student is a match for the whole 
nation." 

" Earlie I" 
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" Yes, Granby." 

" I wish you would be more moral, for you talk like a 
betting man." 

" The world has chosen to turn against me, and I have 
chosen to turn against the world. The world has left me 
nothing except Dixie, yourself, and my place in the House 
of Lords. The world has not served me well, and God has 
ill-treated me. T defy Him. There is a law which governs 
Hiniy the law of right and wrong. I abide by that" 

" Oakshott, you talk like a poet, wildly. You must bow 
your head to God." 

" I will not," said Oakshott. 

" He will make you," said Granby. 

" That is priest's cant," said Oakshott. 

Granby was going to give a somewhat angry reply, when 
Dixie was in the room with her blue velvet and opals. 

Granby and Oakshott had been uncommonly near a quar- 
rel. Dixie had no idea about it. But if she had stepped 
between the fallen and unfallen angels she would have 
stopped a quarrel. 
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rickaby's. 

"Are you ready, Earlie," she said, "for Mrs. Rickaby's ?" 

" No." 

" You ought to be." 

" I dare say ! Granby, will you come ?" 

Granby Dixon rose and rang the bell. A footman ap- 
peared. 
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'* Send Lord Oakshott's valet here, and tell him to get me 
a suit of Lord Oakshott's clothes," said Granby. 

"Then you are coming, Granby," said Dixie. 

" Does it appear to you at all reasonable to let Earlie go 
out by himself?" 

" My darling Earlie ! why not T 

" You do not think Earlie silly, then ?" said Granby. 

" He is silly in goodness," said Dixie ; " but then all good 
people are silly. For example, yourself. I like the First 
Lord's parties — at least I think that I shall like them, for 
this is the first I have been to. I love sailors, and we shall 
have plenty of them. Sailors always dance well ; Earlie does 
not dance well. I am going to have a fine lime of it, I pro- 
mise you." 

" Dixie, you promised," said Lord Oakshott. 

" What, about American ?" said Dixie. ** Law, I forgot. 
Now, Granby, we are waiting, and we will trouble you to 
trot upstairs and rag out." 

"You are perfectly incorrigible, Dixie," said Lord Oakshott, 

" Well, Granby will be perfectly incorrigible if he don't 
fix on your store clothes and cut away smart." 

Granby did so, and Dixie, who was in one of her moods 
when no one could do anything with her, complimented 
him on the rapidity of his toilet. She said not one other 
solitary word to him until they got to Mrs. Rickaby's. She 
had been presented at Court, and so, by a process of mind 
entirely her own, she conceived that she had a right to 
present every one else. She marched up to Mrs. Rickaby 
and saluted nez en air. Then she went down the room, 
collared Granby, and presented him. Seeing that he was 
Secretary to the First Lord, it was rather unnecessary. She 
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behaved in the most splendid manner, however, and her 
beauty lit up the room. The sailors admired her greatly. 
" Who is she ?" they said. 

Society replied that she was Lord Oakshott*s adopted 
daughter. 

The sailors scarcely saw their way to that arrangement, 
because sailors, rather free on some points, are rather par- 
ticular on others; but when Society told the sailors that 
the Court had received her that morning, the sailors fell at 
her feet. The sailors were all nearly mad about her, and 
she might practically have commanded the fleet at this 
moment, but 

Rickaby and Mrs. Rickaby had lived a short time at 
Dresden and at Ems. They came home quite determined 
to revolutionize the hours of English Society. This was 
their first attempt. 

In Dresden you dine at four (or did — the Prussians have 
altered many things). At Ems, again, in domestic parties 
one dances at seven, and men and women who can sing are 
asked to sing between the dances. The Rickabys tried to 
introduce this custom, and they began their party at half- 
past eight. 

Dixie Prout could sing, and could sing uncommonly well. 
She had not the wildest idea that she was going to be asked 
to sing. She danced with two sailors, and then she leant 
against a door with Miss Flora Herries. The girls talked 
to one another, as good girls will. 

" Do you feel any pride in your beauty T said Miss 
Flora with that singular outspokenness which distinguishes 
the three children of Lord Charles Herries. 

'*I have no one to admire it except these sailors," 
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said Dixie. **' But tell me, Miss Hemes, ana I so beauti- 
ful ?" 

" You are incomparable," said Flora. '^ But always think, 
my dear, what a gift and what an influence God has given 
you in your beauty. You might be the wife, for all you 
know, of one of the rulers of the world. We are the most 
powerful people in the world. An Englishwoman should 
choose carefully and wisely." 

Mrs. Rickaby came up to the two young ladies, and she 
said — 

" You sing, I think, Miss Prout ?" 

" I sing very well," said Dixie. " You know Miss Herries, 
I think ?" 

" I know Miss Herries perfectly well," said Mrs. Rickaby. 

*' I thought you did not, from your way of looking at her," 
said Dixie. " Do you want me to sing?" 

" I should be much obliged," said Mrs. Rickaby, rather 
wondering whether the girl had gone mad. 

" The obligation is on my side," said Dixie ; ** I like to 
be admired." 

She was taken to the piano by Mrs. Rickaby. Mrs. 
Rickaby had every possible song in the world ready for her, 
but she would petulantly have none of them. " If you 
please," she said, with her usual civility, " I will have none 
of this stuff. I am going to sing a song of Lord Oakshott's 
which has been set by a young Italian. I don't think that 
he is an Italian, though, because he was one of our drummers 



once." 



" Have you got your music, ray dear ?" said Mrs. Rickaby. 
" Not I," said Dixie ; " I don't want any music for Earlie's 



songs." 
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So she sang Oakshott's "River." The words may be 
poor, but Riccardo's setting is absolutely splendid. No one 
who has ever heard it will forget the way in which Dixie 
sang it. 

" From the left to the right of the river, 

Where the slow stream is sundered in twain, 
I watch for my loved one for ever, 
In vain and in vain. 

" From the right to the left of the river, 
I watch for ever and aye : 
The willows toss and shiver, 
The boats go by. 

" Biit at right or left of the river, 
I watch from dawn to eve. 
That boy shall come to me never, 
I wait and grieve." 

Dixie sung this nobly. One lady was affected to tears. 
Granby turned on Miss Flora Herries almost savagely. 

" That is some of Oakshott's performance, which young 
Riccardo has set," he whispered. 

" You need not pinch me, Mr. Dixon," said Miss Herries, 
laughing. 

" I beg a hundred thousand pardons," said Granby, en- 
tirely shent (for he had caught Miss Flora by the wrist) : 
" but Oakshott is so utterly foolish. There is nothing the 
matter with him but he puts it all in poetry." 

" That is scarcely logical, is it ?" said Miss Flora, laugh- 
ing. " Granby," she said, suddenly — " forgive me, every- 
body calls you Granby — who is that splendid young man 
who is behind her ?" 

" I do not know," said Granby. " Hush, Miss Herries ; 
the people are calling for an encore." 
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Dixie had finishcLd splendidly. There was a general 
murmur in the room. A few people not exactly used to 
the society of those times said, " Thank you," which was 
not the best of manners then. Mrs. Rickaby was rather 
uncertain herself what to do, but she thanked Dixie in set 
terms. A certain gallant admiral, however, formally re- 
quested Dixie to sing her song over again. 

She flashed her beautiful eyes in his face, and saw that it 

was Lord L . " I would sing a hundred thousand songs 

for any cabin-boy of the Agamemnon or the Retribution^^ 
she said ; and then she suddenly grew pale. For there was 

a youth beside Lord L , as tall as he, who was looking 

at her. She felt deadly cold, but she turned round, and set 
to her work again. 

The encore was a failure. Her hand had lost its touch 
on the keys, and when she came to the line — 

• m § 

" That boy shall come to me never," 

her voice passed nearly into a sob. 

" Forgive me, Signorina," said some one behind her ; 
"you tried to turn to a minor key at that passage. I 
set that song for Lord Oakshott, and I am particular 
about my work. Would you allow me your hand for one 
moment ?" 

Dixie, without looking rounds allowed him to take her 
right hand. His hand was a very strong one, and grasped 
her fore-finger almost roughly as he guided it to the black 
key which she should have struck* 

As he did so a white primrose fell over her jewelled little 
finger on to the black keys, and lay against the mahogany 
which reflected iti 
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She rose suddenly. "Lord L ," she said, "would 

you get me some water? I have been singing too much." 

Lord L would have got her sulphur out of the crater 

of Popocatapetl if it would have done her any good, but the 
young man Riccardo said: "Allow me,"mylord; I am a 
professional musician, and I know that great exertions like 
this bring on faintness with ladies. Would you mind her 
quietly, while I go ?" 

Lord L agreed entirely to this arrangement, and 

stayed with Dixie. He thought the singer was a very well- 
behaved young man. He watched him to the door. As 
he approached it, it v/as thrown open, and the servant 
announced — 

" Sir Arthur and Lady Oakshott." 

Riccardo made a bow, and was proposing to pass Sir 
Arthur Oakshott in order to get Dixie the water. He un- 
fortunately blundered among three ladies, and nearly upset 
the eldest just as she was being announced. 

" Mrs. O'Brien." 

The door was once more shut before he could get to 
it It seemed to him that Miss Prout might die before he 
could get the water. He turned and saw her talking com- 
fortably to Lord L ; so he was in no great hurry now. 

Also he saw that she had his white primrose in her hand. 

The door was once more opened in his face, and a spec- 
tacle was presented to his eyes which caused him to forget 
all about Dixie. 

•* Lady Kathleen and Lady Nora O'Brien," shouted the 
footman. And Riccardo reeled before these ladies. He 
had never seen anything at all like them in his life. 

These two ladies had been left with an impoverished 
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estate in the west of Ireland. They were very rigid Ro- 
manists, and they had taken to themselves a special priest, 
a Gal way man, with a face like a bull-dog and a heart 
like a lion — a man who ought to have had a wife and a 
dozen children, if virtue and honesty is to be propagated. 
These three noble souls had found matters wrong in the 
west of Ireland, and had set to work to make them right. 
They would not have done much at that if it had not been 
for a certain friend of ours. But they had, during this time 
— keeping entirely out of England, or even Dublin — de- 
veloped into two of the most alarming middle-aged ladies 
which the world ever looked on. 

They had put a nephew in the navy, and he had greatly 
distinguished himself. They had to come to London on 
Chancery business. Their nephew. Captain O'Dowd, had 
got them an invitation to the First Lord's party. So they 
burst on the astonished house of Rickaby. We may laugh 
at them on earth, but God will not laugh at them in 
heaven. 

The old silk, the old lace, the old jewels which they had 
kept by them, would have bought half the things in the 
room. But they were put on in such an astounding 
fashion. They had pinned and hooked all their property on 
themselves, and Oakshott said that it pleased him, because 
they thought themselves far finer than any one else, which 
was the object of Society. 

Lady Kathleen had understood that the hair was now 
worn long behind, and so she had put on a kind of out- 
rageous and improbable wig behind her head, which Granby 
cliristened as a **mare*s tail," after a certain famous cataract 
in Scotland, though it was not white, but of that strango 
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colour one gets in artificial hair. Lady Nora, on the other 
hand, had gone in for the front part of her head, and had 
covered herself, nearly down to her nose, with ringlets. 
Still, fearful guys as these were, ther« were many women 
in the room who would have given a joint of one of their 
fingers for a yard of their lace. 

What does it all come to, this fashion ? Could a dandy, 
one of the terrible fighting dandies of 1820, walk the streets 
now ? Fancy the beautiful Marie Antoinette showing at a 
party. I should like to see Beau Brummel try to walk 
down St. James' Street now. These good Irish ladies were 
only, like Fluellen, the man whom Shakespeare loved, "a 
little out of fashion." 

" The top of the morning to ye, Mrs. Rickaby," began 
Lady Kathleen, in a brogue which Father Prout would have 
considered extremely passable. " We should say the even- 
ing, I doubt ; but ye said from nine to one, so the morning 
will do as well. This is me sister. Lady Nora." 

" To be sure," said Lady Nora ; " the handsomest woman 
in the county Tipperary, the boys say. Sisther, have you 
got a pin about you ? for I have a feeling exactly as if my 
wig was coming off." 

After a careful examinaticn of Lady Nora's head by Lady 
Kathleen, such was discovered to be the case. 

"Ye had better take it off altogether, sisther," said I^dy 
Kathleen. 

" Sure and I think so," said Lady Nora ; " and what I 
put it on for I don't know, sisthen" 

Lady Kathleen removed Lady Nora's wig, to the speech- 
less astonishment of the splendid assembly; and then most 
people drew their breath* There stood before them the 
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m33t beautiful mM lU-agii Irish lady th.it any of them had 
ever seen. The beauty of an Irish lady surpasses that of 
any lady in the world ; but as a general rule they do not last 
as well as English or Scotch beauties, but go off like the 
Americans or Australians. Lady Nora's beauty was one 
which would last a long week after death. When Lady 
Kathleen had adjusted the yellow-ochre-coloured cap over 
her sister's hair, she gave her a slap and turned her round. 
" Sure I thought I was dressing a gossoon," she said. 

" And it is many a one you have dressed at your own 
cost, me darling," said Lady Nora. " What are ye doing 
with me wig ?" 

" 1*11 put it on the top of the piano, to be out of the way," 
said Lady Kathleen. (She did so, and they went away and 
forgot it. They sent for it next morning by a Commission- 
aire, but it never was found.) " Now, Mrs. Rickaby, if you 
introduce us to your company we will be obliged." 

Mrs. Rickaby was very sharp : a Minister's wife has to be. 
She said there was a keenness in Lady Nora's eyes which 
she did not at all understand. 

"The French Ambassador." 

" Scotch, Irish, and French against these English," said 
Lady Kathleen in beautiful Irish French, which a friend of 
mine told me once was the prettiest foreign French talked. 

**I do not think that she would get on without the Eng- 
lish, Mademoiselle," said the French Minister, gallantly. 

" Well, I suppose that we must let them exist a little 
longer," said Lady Kathleen. 

" The Austrian Ambassador." 

The Austrian Ambassador probably wondered whether 
these two marvellous ladies could speak German, or whether 
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he should have to air his English against their Irish. He 
had no audience, although Lady Kathleen wanted to consult 
him heavily about the potato rot. Before she had time to 
make more than half a " gintale" curtsey, Lady Nora had 
seized her by the wrist and said, " There he is !" 

"Who?" 

"Oakshott." 

" The holy saints make his bed !" said Lady Kathleen : 
and so, leaving the Austrian Ambassador to take care of 
himself, she bore down on Oakshott, and sat on Granby 
Dixon, whom she had not noticed, but who was sitting be- 
side Oakshott. Lady Kathleen, having discovered her 
mistake, shoved him out of the way, whereupon Lady Nora 
sat upon him with the rapidity of lightning. However, 
Granby. only moved to the other side of Oakshott, and said 
to Dixie, who came up — 

** Those two Irishwomen have sat on me one after the 
other." 

" Why did you not get up ?" 

'* Because I mean to sit by Earlie. What have ycu got 
in your breast ?" 

" A white primrose." 

" Who gave it to you ?** 

" The young man Riccardo." 

" Do me a favour." 

" Yes, Granby." 

" Hide it from Earlie." 

" But I never hide anything from Earlie." 

" Hide this : I ask you most particularly. Why are you 
so pale, Dixie ?" 

*' I have been frightened," said Dixie. " I have seen a 
dead child," 
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" Did the Sisters of Charity show it to you ?" said Granby. 

" No," said Dixie; "here is the dead child." And she 
showed him the white primrose. 

" Well, now listen to me, Dixie : don't let Earlie see that." 

This conversation was carried on out loud with the 
greatest ease, because Lady Kathleen and Lady Nora were 
somewhat loud, not to say obstreperous, in their recognition 
of Lord Oakshott, whom they had never seen before, but 
who had sent them ;^Sooo ^^^ ^ scheme of theirs in the west 
of Ireland. The scheme was a good one as it stood, but 
Oakshott, as they frankly told him, would only see his money 
back in heaven, to which place, as Lady Nora remarked, he 
could never go unless he turned Roman Catholic. Lord 
Oakshott demurred to this, saying that he did not care for his 
money ; it had gone into the soil, and therefore by all rules 
roust come out of the soil in some shape, either into the 
pockets of labour or capital. Lady Kathleen said that he 
would find his treasure in heaven ; and Oakshott pointed out 
that, as he could not possibly go there according to their own 
showing, he could not ^nd it at all ; and supposing that he 
did not die for forty years, how would interest be charged ? 

They argued with him very strongly. He let them. He 
was masking his battery all the time. Three people had their 
eyes on him, Mrs. O'Brien and Sir Arthur and Lady Oakshott. 

Arthur Oakshott had been watching Mrs. O'Brien, and 
Mrs. O'Brien had been watching ^Aem, She tried to cut the 
line of the fleet first, and Oakshott saw her preparing. He 
manoeuvred in the most masterly way. He said suddenly to 
the two old ladies — 

" Go up and keep Mrs. O'Brien aw^y from me for an 
hour. Do you know who is here ?'' 
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" No/* said Lady Kathleen. 

" Sir Arthur Oakshott." 

" Good heavens !** 

" Yes : keep the O'Brien away from me until I have talked 
to him. Don't quarrel with her, and never think one moment 
about the rubbishing money." 

Lady Kathleen and Lady Nora made such particularly 
lively times of it for Mrs. O'Brien, that she never turned up 
until the awful interview was over. Captain 0*Dowd had 
his ship, and it could not be taken away from him under 
three years ; but if Mrs. Rickaby had known that he wasi 
going to bring his lunatic aunts to her party, he would never 
have trodden a plank of her. They were sorry about Earlie's 
money, these two old ladies, and they had scores to settle 
with their old governess and aunt, Mrs. O'Brien. They 
chose to settle them at Mrs. Rickaby*s party : a fact which 
Mrs. Rickaby avenged in bed on her husband, who had 
nothing to do with the matter in any way. He, when his 
wife began to snore, slipped out of bed, roused his private 
secretary, and at once sent orders to the Admiralty that the 
Anadyomene, Captain O'Dowd, was to coal at once and pro- 
ceed to the West Coast of Africa for three years — an order 
afterwards rescinded. 

So O'Dowd did not gain much by bringing his aunts to 
Mrs. Rickaby's party. They left him forty thousand pounds. 
O'Dowd went into Parliament on it, and the way he mangled 
the Admiralty is a matter of history. 

Meanwhile, the two old ladies had made a clear field for 
the meeting of the cousins. 

" You had better go away, Dixie," said Oakshott. "Granby, 
stay with m^," 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

MOTHER AND SON. 

" You have been long out of England, Arthur !" 
" I have been very long away. Here is my wife." 
So Lord Oakshott looked on his love, his only love, 
again. His love for her had nearly died years ago, but the 
meeting in Canada had unhappily revived it. His love had 
baen for Dixie and Dickie. But as he looked on her he 
loved her again, with a mad passion of fury such as only a 
poet can feel. He thought that he had loved her boy; 
he had written endless poems about her boy. Now he 
knew that he loved Jier^ and no other. Her boy had looked 
him in the face twice or three times that night, but he did 
not know him. He thought that he loved Dixie; it is 
possible that he did. But when this grey, bent woman 
came before him lie knew the great mystery of a great, 
eager, possibly incoherent heart, given away once and for 
ever. 

Where was all his half-inarticulate poetry now? The 
best of it only fit to be the dirt under her feet : and she a 
bent, grey woman. 

She had aged fearfully ; she looked as old as Lady Nora, 
who was old enough to be her mother. Yet she was beau- 
tiful still, possibly more beautiful than ever. Oakshott said 
hoarsely, as he stood before her — 

" Let me hear your voice once more, Lady Oakshott." 
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She spoke very low ; " Your recollections of me cannot 
be very pleasant." 

" My recollections of you," said Lord Oakshott, " have 
always been extremely pleasant — among the most pleasant 
of my life." 

Granby Dixon says that a flash of hatred passed between 
the two cousins* eyes at this moment. I say nothing about 
the matter, because I was not there. • 

Sir Arthur said, " Oakshott, I suppose we shall meet as 
friends ?" 

"We must meet as friends, most certainly," said Lcrd 
Oakshott. " Will you call on me to-morrow ?" 

" I shall be happy." 

A footman came up and said, " Miss Front's carriage 
stops the way, my lord." 

"Ask Miss Prout to go down. I am going home with 
Mr. Granby Dixon. Or stay, I will see her in. Will you 
wait an instant, Granby and Arthur ?' 

He turned, and a splendid though beardless young fellow 
confronted him. 

" I know that you are busy with your parliamentary duties, 
my lord," said the young man. " Will you let me see Miss; 
Prout to her carriage ?" 

" Surely," said Lord Oakshott. " Why, you are the young 
gentleman, Riccardo, who set my poor silly song so sweetly. 
I thank you. Would you tell Miss Prout that I shall not 
be long, but I have parliamentary business." 

The young man stood in the centre of the group. Sud- 
denly Lady Oakshott put her hand on his shoulder, " I 
want to ask you a favour," said Lady Oakshott, 

" Surely." 
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" Give me that flower. What is it ? I have been so long 
in America that I do not know." 

" It is a white primrose, Madam," said tlie young man, 
looking into his mother's eyes without the slightest recogni- 
tion. " I always wear them." 

" Why ?" 

" Ah, that I cannot tell. I must run after Miss Prout" 

Nothing more was said, except from Lord Oakshott to 
Sir Arthur. He said : " Come to-morrow at ten, for Granby, 
the plague of my life, wants me to speak in the House of 
Lords at four." 

Granby and Oakshott got their coats in the hall, and 
walked home through the streets smoking. Lord Oakshott 
spoke first. 

** That cousin of mine has been ill-treating that woman 
his wife." 

** That is most obvious," said Granby. " He looks a 
greater cut-throat than he did when he went away." 

" Granby," said Oakshott, " do you sit up reading very 
late at night ?" 

" Yes, I have to." 

*' Do you keep a lamp burning ?" 

" I don't see how I could read and write without it," 

" Do you ever let your light go out before daylight?" 

" Certainly." 

" I intend to put my light out before daylight, some day." 

** Oakshott, you would never do such a thing as that.** 

" That man has aged that woman twenty years." 

" Yes, but you would never do such a thing as you speak 
of. I would bum your Castle down first. I would, by 
heaven !" 
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"You miy bam ray Castle djvn," said Lord OAshDtt ; 
'* but you can't force me to keep ray lamp burning." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

FACE TO FACE. 

Ten o'clock in the morning was the hour when the cousins 
were to meet. Sir Arthur arrived at that hour exactly, and 
found Lord Oakshott walking up and down the breakfast- 
room, smoking, with a breakfast-table laid. Smoking before 
breakfast is considered by some reprehensible, but Lord 
Oakshott did it, and Comfrey permitted it — (he had been so 
used to foreign dignitaries that he did not mind it, though 
he declared on his death-bed that the story of his having 
cooked a pug-dog for the Chinese Ambassadors was entirely 
without foundation) — so Lord Oakshott smoked his cigar in 
peace. 

** Good-morning, Arthur," said Lord Oakshott. 

"Good-morning to the head of the family," said Sir 
Arthur. 

" Your boy is dead, then ?" 

" Yes, my boy is dead." 

" Arthur, I am very sorry ; on my soul I am very sorry." 

" I believe you," said Sir Arthur; "you are weak enough 
to be sorry for anything." 

" Come, speak more gently than that, Arthur ; you may 
want my help some day. Where did the boy die ?" 

" In Tennessee." 

" Of fever ?" 

" Of ague." 
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" I am very sorry. You will eat breakfast with me, 
Arthur ?" 

" I shall be most happy to have breakfast with the best 
man in the world," said Sir Arthur : " more particularly as I 
have not been to bed all night" So the breakfast was 
brought in, and they sat down. 

" What have you been doing all night, Arthur ?** 

" Following your occupation — gambling." 

" I don't call my game gambling, Arthur," said Oakshott, 
sitting down to the breakfast-table. "At least it is gambling, 
with a difference. You don't mean to say that you have been 
at the real thing ?" 

" Yes," said Sir Arthur, laughing ; " I have been. I have 
lost a hundred and fifty pounds. My dear Oakshott, ihtreal 
thing is humbug, and I don't see any fun about it. It is 
chance. You and I are two of the greatest gamblers in the 
whole world, are we not ?" 

'' Well, we are." 

" Did either of us ever lose a hundred and fifty pounds on 
a chance ?" said Sir Arthur. 

" You lost ;^6o,ooo, Arthur," said Lord Oakshott 

" Yes, but then I knew you would pay that on sentimental 
grounds. That was no chance at all." 

" Arthur I Arthur !" said Lord Oakshott ; " do you know 
what people would call you if they heard you talk ?" 

" They would call me an infernal scoundrel, I think," said 
Sir Arthur. 

" What has made you so wild, Arthur ?" 

" Bad blood, I suppose," said Sir Arthur* " But I want to 
pay you back that money you paid for me. I will do so at 
orce. The Austrian Government have guaranteed five per 
cent, on the Trieste dock works*" 
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"You will let me run away," said Lord Oakshott sudJenly, 
ringing. " May I tell Granby Dixon ?" 

" Not till you have finished your own business," said Sir 
Arthur, 

Lord Oakshott was away for one hour and ten minutes. 
When he came back he found Sir Arthur reading the Times. 
He looked up and said, " Have you done it?" 

" Yes ; thirty thousand at fifteen." 

" You have told your man to be quick," said Sir Arthur ; 
" because it will be all over the town this evening." 

"The thing is done," siid Oakshott, impatiently. "I have 
brought you here a receipt for the whole of the money I paid 
for you. When I was safe I told Granby, and he is safe by 
now. That is all about the matter. I have signed a cheque, 
payable to you and order, for a thousand pounds." 

" Hand it over, Oakshott." 

" Only on one condition — that you answer truthfully to my 
questions." 

" I will swear that," said Sir Arthur. " Have you got a 
cigar ?" 

Lord Oakshott gave him one. 

" Now give me the cheque. Mind, I swear." 

Lord Oakshott gave him the cheque also. There was a 
spirit-lamp still burning under the coffee-pot, for the waiter 
had re-supplied it j and Sir Arthur deliberately rolled up the 
cheque, lit it at the spirit-lamp, and burnt it in lighting his 
cigar. 

"Now I will tell you all about it, old man. We have had 
an explanation or two before by letter. We are face to face 
at this very moment. I love her, and she loves you ; also 
you love her. Consequently I hate you. Why, in the devil's 
pame, did you come to America ? ' 
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" Have you ill-treated her, Arthur ?" 

" Yes, beaten her. Down in Illinois I was hunting one of 
the Tapansoca ring, and I told her to be civil to the man ; 
and she wouldn't be civil to him ; and I beat her. And the 
Illinois magistrates wouldn't take a fine. They gave me two 
months." 

He held his head down as he said this; otherwise he 
might have taken the awful warning in Lord Oakshott's 
face. 

" What else did you do in America ?" said Oakshott. 

" I speculated, and that is the country for speculation. 
I am worth ;^ 80,000 now." 

" Arthur," said Lord Oakshott, " we are certain about the 
Trieste business ?" 

" Quite certain." 

" Well, we will talk no more now. You are a cleverer 
man than I am at gambling. I will sell out of the Euphrates 
Valley, and I will put the whole of the money into your 
hands for re-investment." 

" That is a pretty strong trust to a man who hates you." 

" You said that I was the best man in the world." 

" I hate best men. Still give me the money ; I will use 
it well for you." 

" I will do so. But now, do you know anything of your 
boy Dickie ?" 

" On my knees before God, Oakshott, I know nothing at 
all." 

" You see, we are both interested," said Lord Oakshott* 
" Your estate is cleared, your forgeries are forgotten by all 
but me and young Brogden. I have been a fine steward 
for you. You can take your place in the county— nay 
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with your talents, in the country. My property goes to 
you, and you will be the Earl : with your talents you might 
be Marquis. I shall not marry. Your boy is dead. All 
we want is an heir." 

" Why will you not marry ? I thought you would marry 
Miss Prout/' said Sir Arthur. 

" Marry Dixie I why, the man is mad," said Oakshott. 

** I suppose you will marry no one but my wife," said Sir 
Arthur. 

" My dear soul, I must murder you first," said Lord Oak- 
shott. " Arthur, it gets late, and I have to speak in the 
House of Lords at a little after four. I want a few more 
words with you. When am I to give an account of vay 
stewardship ?" 

Said Sir Arthur, good-humouredly : " I will go down to 
Poole to-morrow and inquire into your defalcations. I am 
sorry that you will not accept repayment from me, Oak- 
shott." 

" I have accepted it, Arthur, by what you told me about 
Trieste." 

" Yes, and then have practically returned it to me by 
putting it in my hands in ten days. The moment you 
found that I had ill-treated that woman who is my wife, you 
in reality gave it to me back again." 

" Arthur, I will not take money from you. All that is 
realized in this transaction must go to you, and I will moke 
up the balance. Now go away." 

And Sir Arthur went to his place, as he found Oakshott 
dangerous. 

Young Horsley, the Dorset poet, is making a collection 
pf Lord Oakshott's speeches, like those of the late lamented 
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Prince Consort. Granby Dixon, when he heard that some 
cne else was preparing his poems for the press, and young 
Horsley his speeches, said that he did not know which was 
the greatest fool of the two. He did not mean the late 
Prince Consort and Lord Oakshott; he meant some one 
else and young Horsley. Some one else argued with him 
and used language. Some one said that Oakshott*s poems 
were worth preserving. He said, " But the speeches !" 
Granby may sneer, but some of Oakshott's speeches were 

quite as good as any one else's. Lord P ought to 

have known, and he said that if Oakshott had a head on 
his shoulders which did not always turn hindside before, he 
could have been one of the finest debaters of the age. In 
the end Granby took the poems in hand, as he says, to save 
the world from Bedlam. 

I think that he was an able debater. (I object to dis- 
agreeing with Lord P .) I think that he was one of the 

ablest debaters ever known. If you desired to gather his 
sentiments on any one point, he would at once turn to with 
a will and tell you more about some other subject than you 
ever knew before. For example, if you asked him (he knew 
a deal of astronomy) about the rings of Saturn, he would 
tell you at once about the tides in the Pacific. Granby 
tried that in answering Admiralty questions in the absence 
of the First Lord, but the sailors would not stand it. 

Though young Horsley is editing his speeches (Oakshott 
has not done speaking yet), I shall take the liberty of 
editing one — a very short one. 

He met Granby Dixon by the Abbey, and he said — 

" Granby, I shall put the light out some night. He has 
been ill-using her again." 

^7 
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That is the speech I wished to edit. Horsley may take 
the whole of the rest. Oakshott, under his fearful tempta- 
tion, made that speech to Granby Dixon. One speech he 
made which I will not edit. He said to the empty air — 

" The dog shall die ; he has lived too long." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

OAKSHOTT IN BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA. 

Granby Dixon's idea was that Oakshott might get his oar 
in about four o'clock ; but things were otherwise arranged. 
It so happened that Lord Oakshott never got his oar in at 
all in the debate in which he was wanted to speak. At five 
there came on a perfectly innocent-looking question, about 
the Grand Turk Railway. It was a very innocent question ; 
It was only a question amounting to this ; " Whether her 
Majesty, in case of war, was prepared to guarantee the 
neutrality of the Grand Turk Railway." Oakshott had a 
lot of money in it, for he had deceived Granby, and he did 
not want to lose it. So he at once, instead of minding the 
business he was set on, thought about his shares. He had 
not been in the House five minutes before he saw that Lord 
Roversdale was dead against the Grand Turk Railway, He 
looked round to see who was there, whom he knew. He 
saw no one but the Archbishop, and so he stepped over to 
him. 

He explained matters to the Archbishop, who listened 
carefully to him, and then told him, Oakshott, that his deal- 
ings in the matter of the Grand Turk Railway savoured 
strongly of the mammon of unriarhteousness. The more 
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Oakshott pointed out that the railway was intended to 
Christianize the East, the naore did the Archbishop, a very 
sensible man, point out that commercially the thing was a 
swindle. 

Oakshott knew it. He had determined to sell out ; as 
shares were above par, he would make a great deal of money 
by this, for the Grand Turk Railway at one time, when he 
bought in, was a laughing-stock in Europe. He had re- 
solved to sell out at once, but he would put his shares up 
by to-morrow morning. He had told Granby Dixon that he 
had sold out, and had told that kind little man to do so, 
but in fact Oakshott had not entirely sold out. He hun- 
gered for a few pounds more. 

Meanwhile Lord Roversdale was pounding the Grand 
Turk Railway to bits. He did so, but he had not the facts 
and figures about it which Oakshott had. Oakshott rose 
after him — Oakshott, the very cleverest financier of the 
day. The House of Lords listened. Oakshott demolished 
Lord Roversdale utterly, so utterly that even iGranby and Sir 
Arthur would have bought in the next morning, unless they 
had heard from Oakshott that he had sold out. His pero- 
ration was very fine : — 

"Railways create commerce; they create civilization. 
They engender new wants, new thoughts, and, what is more 
valuable than all, new ideas. They engender new wants : 
they supply them. They engender new thoughts: they 
supply them by books and newspapers. They engender 
new ideas : and they supply them by the circulation of 
ideas," continued Lord Oakshott. " These are, however, 
very trivial matters. I recommend them to your Lordships* 
House. Most of the best railways, such as the Illinois 

17 — 2 
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Central, started on the path of civilization^ and paid small 
dividends at first They created civilization, and they are 
paying. I say about this scheme as I would say about a 
hundred others, give no guarantee. Cast your bread upon 

the waters, and you will find it after after things get 

fixed up — I mean developed." 

This speech of Lord Oakshott sent Grand Turks up, and 
some sold out and made money. But people had a belief 
in American finance in those days, and the concluding 
Americanism convinced them. They knew he had been in 
America, and they bought. 

However, as far as we are concerned he was in an 
abominable humour with himself. He did not like the 
business at all. When all was said and done. Lord Rovers- 
dale was an honester man than he. Yet Lord Roversdale 
laughed at his best poem (Granby has not given you that ; 
Lord Oakshott objected). Lord Roversdale stood up there 
and spoke God's truth about these swindling schemes, while 
he, Oakshott the gambler, did not speak the exact truth. 
Oakshott knew well that he had quite the power and brains 
of Lord Roversdale : he knew that he could beat him, or any 
man, in financial debate. Yet he wished that he was Lord 
Roversdale, with his magnificent honesty. That man, 
Roversdale, owned many racehorses. He, Oakshott, had 
never owned one. Yet the wretched welshers who hung 
about race-courses always knew that they could depend on 
Lord Roversdale to run square. Those poor dogs, with 
their lives in their hands, could trust Lord Roversdale. 
How could Granby and Sir Arthur trust him — after to- 
morrow? for he had as good as lied to his own friend 
Granby — for Granby's good, doubtless; but he had been 
false. 
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He thought of these things as he walked home over the 
Park to Comfrey's. But he said to himself, " I will do it." 

He was in Piccadilly, and was gaping about hira, when 
he felt a hand on his shoulder, and a voice in his ear said, 
" Oakshott !" 

He turned. It was Lord Roversdale. ^ Oakshott, have 
I offended you ?" 

"I do not think so; I have offended myself. If you 
have offended me, I entirely forgive you." 

** Oakshott, I am older than you. I want to speak to you 
very seriously. You must come among us again." 

*' I am not fit to come among you." 

" Nonsense, you are one of the best men we could have." 

" One of the best men !" said Oakshott. " I am going to 
sell out of the Grand Turk to-morrow morning, and make 
twenty-five thousand pounds." 

" We can do nothing with you," said Lord Roversdale ; 
" P said so." 

" I can do something for myself, though," said Oakshott. 
" I can cut my own throat, or another man's." 

" About a woman ?" said Lord Roversdale. 

" Yes." 

" So I thought. If you ever come to your senses, come 
to us. You are a good fellow. Are thsre not other women 
in the world ?" 

" Not for me, Roversdale. Good-bye." 



^ 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

MURDER. 

When he got to his hotel, the head waiter met him. " I 
beg your pardon, my lord, but I have taken a great liberty." 

'*I am used to that," said Oakshott. "Where is MissProul?" 

" Miss Prout, my lord ? She went away with Lady Kath- 
leen O'Brien to dinner with Lady Hainault." 

" I forget — I forget — quite right. And what liberty have 
you taken ?" 

" The Duchesse d'Avranches came, my lord, and she said 
that she would wait here till you came home. I told her 
that you had to speak in the House of Lords, but she would 
take no refusal. I put her into the little room." 

" You did quite right," said Oakshott. " Will you lay 
covers for two at dinner ?" 

" Have you spoken, my lord^ or do you go back ?" 

" Yes, I have spoken : I remain at home." 

It was dark now, and he took a candle from the slab. 
The man, from some instinct, did not follow him upstairs. 

He had a deadly feeling in his heart. There were some 
countries in which you could do murder and escape. 

He went into the little room and put the candle on the 
slab. He saw no one at first. 

Then something which looked like a black ghost moved 
on the sofa and stood upright. Oakshott trembled ; he saw 
that it was Mrs. O'Brien. She was in black velvet. 

She came to the point at once ; it was her way. 

J confess that I wpuld rather pot write the scei^e which 
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follows. It is very short, and aposiopesis would only confuse 
the reader. 

" Oakshott," she said, " that hound, that dog, has been 
beating my daughter." 

" I know it," said Oakshott : " he told me himself." 

" Will you let him live ?" 

" No." 

" How will you kill him ?" 

" In a way never to be detected by law." 

'' Sure ?" 

" I think pretty certain." 

" Oakshott, I hated you at one time, and believed you to 
be a rascal. I love you now." 

"You were quite right in believing me a rascal," said 
Lord Oakshott, " for I am going to do a very singular act of 
rascality to-morrow morning. Are you in the Grand Turk 
Railway, Mrs. O'Brien F* 

" No. Should I buy in, dear T 

" By no means. The thing is a rotten humbug. I have 
made a speech in the House of Lords this afternoon which 
will put shares up in spite of Roversdale, for our people are 
fools. I am going to sell out" 

" Sharp practice," said Mrs. O'Brien. 

" I am only a gambler and a poet," said Oakshott. '* I 
am a very good gambler, and a very bad poet. Now, Mrs. 
O'Brien — I never call you Duchess — come to dinner." 

The Duchesse d*Avranches declined dinner. She went out. 
She had lied to Oakshott, for she was in the Grand Turk, 
and she departed to make her arrangements for the next 
day. When she and Oakshott parted, they had PWrder in 
their minds» 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

SAVED. 

Oakshott sat down to dinner alone, and determined to eat 
and not to think of anything. There was whitebait, and he 
liked that, and was beginning to eat it when the head waiter 
came in and brought him a card. 

" Signor Riccardo." 

" Show him up," said Oakshott. 

And up he came. The pleasantest, handsomest, most 
gallant young man you ever saw. I have not kept my secret 
very well, and I do not see the use of keeping it any longer. 
In the very best plays you always know the truth if you are 
a good playgoer. Riccardo was Dickie of the white prim- 
roses. But Oakshott was not in the least degree in the 
secret. 

" You set a song of mine the other day," said Lord Oak- 
shott. " You set it very well. The words were very bad, 
but the scanning was good enough for setting. But sit down 
to dinner with me, and we will talk." 

" Is it right that the singer should sit with the patron, in 
England ?" said Riccardo. " I ought surely to sit with your 
servants. Still, I take the great honour from my dear patron. 
I shall love you for ever." 

" I don't quite understand you, Signor Riccardo. A man 
like you is fit for the company of princes." 

"Do you not know, then? lam the little drummer boy 
whose fortune yoa made with your money." ^ 
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" Dan G 's boy ?" 

" Exactly." 

" God has sent you to me, lad. I will not do it." 
"Do what, dear lord?" said Riccardo, pausing in his 
dinner. 

" I mean merely that the light shall be kept burning, and 
that I will leave my money in the Grand Turks." 

Riccardo had long known that all poets were mad, so he 
assumed that Oakshott was as mad as the rest of them. 
This misguided young man, not having a sound English 
education about him, admired Lord Oakshott's poetry, and 
set to music as much as would scan. When it wouldn t scan 
he altered it. Oakshott never discovered it. If you were 
to make Oakshott an apple-pie bed, he would apologize 
to the chamber-maid, and say that he got in at the wrong 
end by mistake. 

Underlying all Oakshott's gentleness and good humour, 
there was a substratum of potential ferocity. In Edinburgh, 
the other day, I had nearly the finest bulldog in the world 
licking my face and taking biscuits from my mouth. At one 
word from her master she would have taken me by the throat, 
and one of us must have died. I should have had to kill 
the dog. The dog, properly treated, would try to kill any 
enemy of yours at which you set her. The boldest burglar 
would never dream of facing that dog. The boldest swindler 
was afraid of Oakshott. 

Yet he was gentle to tenderness with Riccardo. " I like 
pretty things about me," he said, **and you are a pretty thing. 
You are making much money, are you not ?" 

'* I am making a grand fortune, thanks to your generosity/' 
said Riccsirdo, 
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" I am glad of that," said Oakshott. " I am very glad of 
that. I wrong people by winning my money, but I like to 
do good with it. Will you do me a favour? Will you set a 
song for me ?" 

" With deep pleasure ; what is it ?" 

" Rubbish as usual, but there is lilt enough in it to go." 

" Can I hear a verse ?" 

" Yes. A young couple of ours was blown all the way to 
Cherbourg the other day in a fishing-boat. The husband 
then went on a coasting voyage (for they were very poor), 
and he left her with our dear friends the Mantalents at Cher- 
bourg. She was with child by him, and when he came back 
to her she had a bouncing boy. They were in great danger 
of their lives in returning, and somehow we heard nothing of 
them for six months. It is a simple story enough, but it 
struck me as pretty. I will give you the song after dinner. 
At present, however, I wish to know your history." 

" I think that is very easily told." 

" Then tell it. To begin with, where were you bom ?" 

" You puzzle me there, dear patron ; I do not know." 

" What do you first remember ?" said Oakshott, seeing his 
way to a new poem. 

** These things," said Riccardo, pointing to some white 
primulas in his button-hole. 

" Nothing beyond ?" said Oakshott. 

" I am utterly confused, Lord Oakshott. Did you ever 
steal anything ?" 
• "Apples," said Oakshott, slowly and thoughtfully; "trea- 
cle, jam, cream to any amount, and, on one occasion, 
a sovereign ! In my speculations I have robbed and plun- 
dered widows and orphans no end, but I never actually stoic 
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any larger sum than a sovereign. Would you continue your 
recollections ?' 

" Well, I made a terrible robbery at some time or another, 
I can't think when. It must have been before the white 
primroses." 

" Where did you get the white primroses ?" 

" On the banks of an enormous river, miles wide. Trees 
hundreds of feet high on both sides. And a woman ten feet 
high, who got me to go away with her." 

"Americans," said Lord Oakshott. "This was an American 
river ; probably the Missouri." 

" I think not," said Riccardo. " I went away with that 
woman, and I kept what I had stolen." 

" How ?" 

" It was in my mouth always when I thought they were 
likely to take it from me. See here." 

He took a five-shilling piece, laid it on the palm of his 
hand, and then passed his hand quickly over his face : the 
five-shilling piece was gone, but he went on talking just the 
same. 

" I learnt that from — ^from— I can't remember. I have not 
taken too much wine. Lord Oakshott, have I ? I never do. 
But I thought that the devil was in the room, or something." 

" The devil was in the room, boy, until you came in and 
turned him out. Go on. He is not here now, by any means. 
We poets and musicians excite ourselves unnecessarily. I am 
a poor poet, but I have my dreams. You are a splendid fel- 
low, and have no doubt stronger ones." 

" Yet I am not given to it. You looked at me, and my 
memory seemed to go back. Forgive me one hundred 
time§," 
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" Granted one hundred thousand times," said Oakshott 
" Now about the thing you stole, and which you kept in your 
mouth in spite of every one. Can you show it to me ?" 

" No, Lord Oakshott. I have it round my neck, but I 
would much sooner not show it It is the miniature of a boy 
set in diamonds.*' 

** What is it ?** said Oakshott to himself. " I wonder who 
it can be." 

" Well, after the white primroses," Riccardo went on, " you 
pretty well know everything : drummer, bandsman, and the 
whole of it. My God !" 

Dixie had opened the door between her room and the 
dining-room, and had appeared suddenly to Riccardo. She 
had come from her dinner, and had dropped her chaperone 
on the road. She had robbed the conservatory of the house 
where she had been of white primulas, and she held them ia 
her hand. 

"I know what you are doing, Earlie; you are getting 
Signor Riccardo to set those verses for you. See, Signor 
Riccardo, I also have white primroses. Give me yours, and 
I will give you mine. I dreamt of you last night, and I dreamt 
that you swam a great river to get these for me. Did you 
ever swim a river ?" 

As she said this the same fixed look came on her face as 
came on Riccardo's. " I swam the Po once, Mademoiselle, 
but not for you. It was for another young lady." 

" Faithless," said Dixie. " Earlie, I am going out no 
more to-night." 

" How did you call his lordship ?" said Riccardo, sud- 
denly. 

« Earlie." 
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"Well, may we interchange primroses, Mademoiselle? 
The name rings tones on my ear." 

" Americanisms apart, I love you for saying that, Signor 
Riccardo. Did you ever know a man with a timber leg ?" 

" Dixie, you are talking slang," said Lord Oakshott. 

" Well, I will not, then. Did you ever know a man with 
a hickory leg, Signor Riccardo ?" 

" That is just as bad," said Lord Oakshott. 

"Then we will go into California," said Miss Prout. 
" Did you ever know a man with a whipstick leg, Signor 
Riccardo ?" 

By this time Riccardo had time to speak. " No, Made- 
moiselle," he said. 

"Earlie has a whipstick leg," said Dixie. "Earlie 
gambles ; Earlic does things which I h^te. Yet Earlie is a 
good and generous man." 

" What have I done^ sweetheart ?" said Lord Oakshott. 

" You told me to bull when I should have beared," said 
Dixie, " and I have lost twenty pounds." 

Riccardo rose to leave the house, because he had his 
professional engagements to attend to. Lord Oakshott 
happened to leave the room for a few minutes, and Riccardo 
and Dixie Prout got on very well together. 

There was suddenly a violent hammering at the door, and 
Comfrey opened it, or, to be more correct, one of his waiters 
did so. Two men in helmets rushed upstairs and into the 
room ; and the foremost of them cried out, " Oakshott, there 
is a splendid fire ; come away I" 

No Oakshott was there. Riccardo happened to be 
speaking very earnestly to Dixie as they came in. He may 
have been rather close to her, or he may not. It is, how 
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ever, perfectly certain that as Riccardo faced them they both 
stood still. 

Riccardo watched them very carefully. The foremost of 
the pair was a bull-necked, bull-headed young man, who 
looked as though he could love, fight, and die like a gentle- 
man. Riccardo thought to himself, ** You are no fool either. 
1 would go to the devil after you. You will do !" 

The young man who stood behind the first young man 
was much taller. He had a long beard, which mixed with 
the strap of the helmet. They both stood still for a moment, 
and then the tallest of them said — "We came for Lord 
Oakshott : is he here ?" 

" I will call him in a moment," said Riccardo. 

The bull-headed young man said, ** I thought you were 
he at first." 

" I am Riccardo the singer, your Highness," said Dickie. 

" You are very like him," said the other young man, who 
happened to be a duke. " Call Oakshott. Tell him that 
there is a great fire, and that we can get a helmet for him." 

. Oakshott was brought at once. He had been promised 
the great treat of being scalded and scorched long before. 
On his being put to the test he emphatically declined, and 
said that he would wait until his own house was on fire. 

" I will go," said Riccardo ; " I am sure you will let me 
come with you." 

And he went with the two other young men. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

RICCARDO'S DISASTER. 

The fire was a very fine one indeed. The first personage 
got scratched on his nose, and the second personage got 
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his bead broken by a brick while he had taken off his helmet 
to wipe his forehead. Riccardo got up a ladder to rescue 
some one who turned out to be purely imaginary : he, how- 
ever, was allowed to have performed prodigies of valour. 
He was severely burnt in his trousers ; which, so to speak, 
shows that he was fairly under fire, though he declares that 
the fire was under him. When I visited him in bed, I 
noticed that he could lie on his right side or his left, but 
never on his back ; so I suppose that his theory of the fire 
having burst suddenly out of the second floor window while 
he was on the third, and its having taken him in the rear, is 
in the main correct. 

A much sadder thing than burnt trousers befell Dickie, 
however. As he was coming down the ladder, he found 
that his shirt was on fire in the very place where the flames 
from the second story had caught him. Trying to put the 
fire out with his left hand he let go with his right, and, falling 
eighteen feet, not only knocked down the second personage, 
but broke his own leg. 

He was, by the orders of the first personage, carried round 
to Lord Oakshott's apartments, as he exhibited a strong 
objection to go to St. George's Hospital. 

No one was there but Dixie, for Oakshott, having been 
asked to go to the fire, had gone for a walk on Westminster 
Bridge, on his new principle of never doing what he was 
asked. Now, Dixie had seen a great deal in America, and 
was not in the least degree afraid of a man. Dixie had seen 
a dead man or two in her time, so she was not in the least 
degree afraid of a live one. She had him in, and made 
the fireman and the policeman lay him on the sofa ; then she 
sent a waiter for a surgeon. 
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Dickie was not exactly moaning, but giving that curious 
grunt which the bravest men give in their agony. Dixie 
knew the sound well. She had seen a few things in Colo- 
rado which would frighten most people. She was not in 
the least degree frightened now. She got her scissors and 
cut his trousers up above the ankle ; then she got some cold 
water and a towel, and bandaged his leg; meantime the 
waiter held the candle and looked on in wonder. 

If he had been her brother, he would not have wondered 
at all ; but he was most obviously not her brother. He 
held the light, wondering. Then the doctor came, and he 
pronounced compound fracture, which meant, as Dixie well 
knew, six weeks in bed. 

She waited until the doctor had done, and then she waited 
for him in the outer room. 

" You have got him to bed ?" she said. 

" Yes, Miss Prout ; into Lord Oakshott*s bed." 

She at once rang twice for the chambermaid. 

" Lord Oakshott will want another room to-night," she 
said j " let it be on this floor, if you please, because he will 
wish to watch this sick gentleman." 

" You are accustomed to sick-beds, I perceive, Miss 
Prout," said the doctor. 

* " Well, no," said Dixie; " I know very little of anything 
except wounds and accidents. I know very little of real 
sickness*" 

" You know about wounds, then ?" said the doctor. 

" Why, who should know better ?" said Dixie, with the 
entire belief that the lunatic expedition of Lord Oakshott to 
Colorado was perfectly well known in England. " I have 
had to know. Why, doctor, when the Apaches and Com- 
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manches hooked together against the stars and stripes, we 
were like a rotten pumpkin against a Newtown pippin for 
odds. We thrashed them, though, and will thrash them 
again. If you ever wade in West, doctor, don't you care 
one bit for Creeks or Blackfeet, but you mind the Com- 
manches and Apaches. I took ray scalp to Court the other 
day : if they had known how near it was being hung in a 
wigwam, they wouldn't have liked it quite so much." 

** I have heard of Lord Oakshott's travels in America," 
said the doctor. 

" I suppose you have," said Dixie ; *' we never talk of 
them." 

" I was not aware that you were with him." 

" I am not aware that it was any one's business to know," 
said Dixie. " However, we were there together ; and in spite 
of Apaches and Commanches, we may go there again. Earlie 
and I are not like other people : we are different from other 
people altogether. Earlie and I go where we will, and do 
as we choose. I for my own part think that that is the pri- 
vilege of riches, and Earlie is very rich indeed." 

" Earlie is " said the doctor. 

" Lord Oakshott," said Dixie. 

" Ho ! I see," said the doctor ; but he did not see one 
bit, for all that he said so. " You will see to the cold ban- 
dages," continued the doctor, for Dixie had said nothing 
at all. 

" Yes." 

*' You had better let me send you a nurse." 

" I hate nurses," said Dixie, 

" Well, a Sister, then ?" 

"I don't see, myself, what we want with a Sister; but 

18 
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perhaps you had better send one. I will watch the young 
gentleman until she comes. Good-night." 

The doctor thought this a strange arrangement, but he 
departed to a Home near by, and sent a Sister off post 
haste. 

CHAPTER XL. 

Dickie's nurses. 

'* How is he, Miss ?" said the Sister quietly, as soon as she 
had taken off her wimple and come to the bed. 

" I don't like him at all," said Dixie in a matter-of-fact 
way. *^He won't hold his hand still for me to feel his 
pulse : and he is wandering also. There is something more 
than a fracture, I fear." 

Certainly this young man was very ill, and entirely out of 
his mind. He faced the Sister very humbly, but to Dixie 
he always said, " Kiss me, darling." 

" That is the way he goes on," said Dixie. " I don't like 
it. I tell you fairly. Sister, that I don't like it." 

" My dear," said the Sister, " he does not mean any 
harm." 

" Any harm !" said Dixie ; " I don't suppose he does ; I 
should think not. I mean medically. He is going to have 
a serious turn of delirium." 

" He is delirious now," said the Sister. 

It was perfectly evident. The poor young man was 
utterly beside himself with pain ; they could do nothing 
with him at all, for he kept crying out that his back was 
broken, and that he must kiss Dixie before he died. 

Dixie said to the Sister, " I had better kiss him, I think ;" 
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and the Sister said, '* It would be much better." So she 
kissed him. 

" I wish Earlie would come," she said, and then sat and 
waited. Her kiss had quieted this young man for a time, 
and they thought he was dying. 

" You have been used to this, I see, Miss Prout," said 
the Sister. 

" I ! Oh yes ! In the Indian war in Arizona we had 
much worse cases than this — bless you, much worse. I was 
with Cousin Marie then, and I used to help her to nurse the 
men. In Arizona there was a young man just like this, who 
insisted on kissing me and Earlie before he died. That 
makes me superstitious, you know." 

" Who is Earlie ?" asked the Sister. 

" Why, my father. Lord Oakshott," said Dbcie. 

" How came you in the Indian war in Arizona ?*' said the 
Sister. 

" It was some speculation of Earlie's," she answered ; 
" some silver mines, I think. He made money, I know, 
because he gave me diamonds, and took me to Saratoga, 
and I hate Saratoga as badly as I do Brighton." 

" You do not care for pleasure, then," said the Sister, as 
Dixie thought with ulterior religious views, for Dixie by all 
accounts would be made horribly rich by the mad noble- 
man. 

" Oh yes, I do, though," said Dixie : " I do most mortally 
like to be fine. I want to go on the stage, but Earlie won't 
stand that" 

" But you are religious, my dear," said the Sister. 

" Of course I am ; all good women are religious," said 
Dixie. 

18—2 
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" And all good men," said the Sister. 

" I don't know anything about that^ not being a man my- 
self. Earlie is a good man, in my opinion, but he is not 
considered a religious man. He will spend hundreds of 
thousands of pounds on the Church : you know he intends 
to do so ; he is going to restore our Abbey ; but I can do 
anything with him except make him go to church when he 
does not want to. Why, here is Earlie !" 

In fact, Lord Oakshott having, for no earthly purpose which 
any one ever discovered, taken a boat at Westminster stairs 
and gone to Rotherhithe, had now reappeared. That a young 
man lay groaning heavily in his own bed was not a matter 
of the smallest surprise to him. It was rather a nuisance, 
certainly, because he wished to compose a song on the 
Thames at midnight It was never written, as far as I can 
find. The only fragment of it which I can find consists 
merely of the lines — 

*' I floated on the stream at the midnight hour. 
And I '' 

We cannot find any more. It is a terrible loss to literature, 
no doubt, but our readers will be spared it He declares 
that he wrote it all out at Baden. If he did, he left it there, 
or lost it ; we can find no trace of it at all. 
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SISTER CAMILLA. 

Lord Oakshott approached the bed, and looked at the 
young man. Then he said, " Dixie, leave the room ;" and 
Dixie did so. 
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" My dear Madam," he said to the Sister, " what do you 
think of this case ?'* 

" It seems going very badly ; " he cannot lie on his back." 

Lord Oakshott suggested reasons. 

" More than that," said the Sister; "he cannot lie on his 
left shoulder." 

" Let me raise him," said Oakshott, " while you pull his 
shirt down. I need not tell you to be gentle." 

They got him up and pulled down his shirt. Under the 
left shoulder was a large splinter of wood as long as your 
hand, which the doctors had unfortunately never observed ; 
it was the splinter from the side spar of the ladder from 
which he had fallen. 

" Sister, go and send for the surgeon," said Lord Oakshott 
hurriedly. 

The Sister did so. She was not gone more than a minute. 
When she left the young man, he had a thin gold chain 
round his neck. She only saw his back, but it was perfectly 
evident that something hung on his breast suspended by it. 
When she came back, the chain was gone. 

Oakshott had turned the young man over in bed. I have 
seen a dead man in his coffin look twenty years younger than 
he was when he died. And some say that people who are 
very ill sometimes look younger. I only know that Lord 
Oakshott, when he turned the young man over, saw in his 
haggard features no less a person than the lost Dickie. 

He saw it now for the first time ; but round Dickie's neck 
was hanging a gold locket, very small, but set with diamonds. 
He remembered what Dickie had said of it, and he knew 
how to open it. He did so. It contained a portrait of him- 
self as he was at eighteen. 
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He had found the boy at last, but how ? The boy was to 
him only the mother's son. He loved the boy now as he 
had always done ; but now he had a gentler passion for the 
mother, and a murderous hatred towards the father. The 
innocent old times were gone for ever. 

The Sister came back. '* Madam," he said, " I will wait 
until the operation is concluded \ then I will go elsewhere." 

"Whither?" said the Sister quietly. 

" I cannot tell," said Oaksholt ; "what does it matter?" 

" It matters this much," said the Sister : " you have the 
look of Cain on your face, and so I wish to know where you 
are going. Oakshott ! Oakshott ! I knew your face so well 
once, that I know now that you are angry." 

" Why do you call me Oakshott T he said, growing pale. 

" Look at me !" said the Sister. 

Oakshott looked, but shook his head. 

" You do not know me ?" 

" No." 

" I am Camilla Borichi. You loved me once, and I think 
that you wronged me. I think, though, the world, our little 
world, forgave you and said no, for the time." 

Oakshott fell back against the wall. From every quarter 
of the heavens his sins were coming on to his devoted head. 
While he had been writing fribbling poetry, speculating, and 
making sharp speeches in the House of Lords, the conse- 
quences of his actions had been developing themselves like 
dragons' teeth. They were coming on him now with a ven- 
geance. His head was hot, and his speech thick. 

" Camilla ?" 

" Yes. Hush, now ; we do not know who is listening." 

" I should not have known you." 
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*' Be quiet. You are watched, and your life is in danger 
How did I come here to-night, do you think ?" 

" I do not know." 

" I lied. I have been watching you and yours night and 
day. When I heard that there was an accident in your house, 
I said that the young man was a Romanist, so that I might 
get into it. I tell you, Oakshott, as you live by bread, that 
I care nothing about the young man at all. What was that 
which you have taken from him?" 

" Only a picture of myself, which he stole. This young 
man is my cousin's son." 

'' And her son," said the Sister. 

" Yes," said Oakshott, " and her son." 

" Oakshott, our time is short," said Sister Camilla. " Do 
you love her ?" 

" Yes." 

** Then mind Sir Arthur, for he has put the Cammoristi on 
you. In God's name, mind yourself. What will have you 
made?" 

" I did not make any \ I wTote a song instead. I saw it 
the other day." 

" Like you," said Sister Camilla. " Then all your property 
^Yill go to Sir Arthur." 

*' I suppose so ; but I am dazed and stunned." 

" Here are the doctors," said Sister Camilla. And in one 
moment she was the decorous Sister of Charity. 

The operation was very tedious and long, but successful. 
The young man was laid on his back in bed again, and the 
doctors were congratulating one another, when the lunatic 
Lord Oakshott did one of his most lunatic acts. 

He said to the Sister of Charity : " Camilla, one kiss. 
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The world is closing round me. The consequences of my 
own actions are now reaching me." 

The Sister, to the astonishment of the doctors, said — 

" Oakshott, if you see that, and will act upon it, you are 
safe still. I will kiss you." 

" I see it — I see it all now. I see what I ought to have 
done, and I see that I have not done it. Kiss me, and let 
me go." 

" Whither?" said Sister Camilla. 

" To the hell which I have created for myself by negli- 
gence," said Oakshott ; " a hell of misery and still possibly 
of crime." 

So he passed out, leaving them wondering what he meant 

And as he went along he kept saying to himself, " After all 
she loved him. For her sake and for her son's sake, No !" 



CHAPTER XLII. 

WORSE THAN MURDER. 

The House of Commons sat very late that night, and so he 
was sure of young Brogden, who was the sort of member 
that would sit the seat of his trousers out if there was the 
remotest chance of his getting his oar in. Oakshott told the 
doorkeeper that he wanted Mr. Granby Dixon and Mr. 
Brogden when they were disengaged. As it appeared that 
Mr. Granby Dixon was engaged in a violently acrimonious 
and personal debate, and that Mr. Brogden was to follow 
him, Oakshott wandered into the House of Lords, and took 
his place. 

It so happened that Lord Roversdale had got on to the 
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railway business again, and had been pitching into (I hope 
that is not vulgar) several noble lords, not one of whom by 
a singular accident happened to be present. On Lord Oak- 
shott'« appearance Lord Roversdale instantaneously saw his 
quarry, and said that, seeing the noble lord in his place, he 
would presently ask him — something or another, but some- 
thing very disagreeable, on a matter of detail. 

Lord Oakshott immediately rose. "My lords," he said, " I 
am not prepared for debate to night. I have had a heavy 
blow, a very heavy one. On any other night but this I would 
engage in battle with my friend Lord Roversdale, but I think 
that I am addressing you for the last time." 

Then he walked out of the House. 

He was scarcely in the lobby when Lord Roversdale had 
his hand on his shoulder. 

" Oakshott, what is this ?'* 

" Ruin !" said Oakshott. 

" Financial ?" 

" No, domestic." 

" Can I do anything ?" said Lord Roversdale. 

" Yes, you can blow my brains out," said Oakshott. 

When a man tells you that the only thing you can do for 
him is to blow his brains out, you naturally consider that his 
affairs, whether domestic or pecuniary, are in a bad way. Lord 
Roversdale therefore left Lord Oakshott, with a parting shake 
of the hand. 

Granby Dixon and Brogden were in the passage of the 
House of Commons now. They both looked at one another 
as Oakshott came up. 

He looked fearfully wild ; they both noticed it as he came 
to them. Granby said — 
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" Oakshott, what have you been doing ?" 

" Nothing as yet," he said. " I have found Dickie, and I 
wish to make my will." 

" Oakshott," said Granby, " you promised me that you 
would not do anything without consulting me." 

" Well, I will not, then. I only want Brogden to make 
my will j and I want you to witness it. Come in here ; I 
know this hotel, — we can have a quiet room." 

Under the belief that he was in one of his mad moods, 
they went in with him. He did not seem to be mad at all. 
His lips were very dry, and he called for some soda-water, 
" Will you HsteH, Brogden ?" he said. 

Brogden wrote down his last will and testament. 

" I leave everything of which I am possessed to the young 
man now lying at Comfrey's Hotel, in my lodgings, under 
the name of Signer Riccardo, who is my cousin Sir Arthur's 
boy." 

" Oakshott !" said Brogden. 

" With the exception of the following legacies," said he, 
savagely. "To Miss Prout I leave ;^So,ooo ; to Mrs. 
O'Brien I leave ;^io,ooo; to Granby Dixon ;^io,ooo." 

** I am no use here, then," said Granby; " I can't witness 
the will." 

** The waiters can do it," said Oakshott. " That is all." 

" I will have this knocked together for you by to-morrow 
morning," said Brogden. 

" You will do it now, if you please," said Oakshott, '* I 
made one will before, which I opened the other day ; and 1 
have told Mrs. O'Brien where I secreted it. What fun it 
will be when she tries to steal it and finds it better to put it 
back." 
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They dared not speak to one another before him. It 
had to be done, and it was done. The landlord of the 
house and one waiter were the witnesses. Then Granby 
said to him, " Where are you going, Oakshott ?" 

" To a place where you will never go," he answered — 
" to hell 1 You will never see me again, old Granby — 
never, never more. Oh, my dear old Granby, after so many 
pleasant years, to part with you for a woman ! Granby, try 
to think kindly of me ; God only knows how I love you." 

Brogden knew nothing of tragedy, so he was very much 
surprised at what followed. In an instant Granby Dixon 
had seized Lord Oakshott's arm. 

" Oakshott^ is it done ?" he said. 

" No. But he has beaten her again." 

"We had better go, Brogden/' said Granby quietly. 
" Good-night, Oakshott. I shall see you to-morrow." 

And they went away. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE BLACK NIGHT. 

People generally go to bed at night, and so it is by no 
means improbable, as regards the reality of fiction, that 
Mrs. O'Brien was in bed. At all events she was, fiction or 
no fiction; and all her servants were in bed also, when 
there came a terrible knocking at the door. 

Not a soul moved. Mrs. O'Brien thought that it was the 
woman who lived next door, and who could upset a decision 
of Lord Ponsance's by getting into her husband's house. 
The cook thought that it was fire, but having smelt down 
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the stairs and found no smell, thought that it was a drunken 
man who would leave off soon. The rest of the servants slept 
the sleep of the just, until the fourth round of the knocking. 

Then the servants began to think that something was the 
matter. The second housemaid at once departed through 
the dormer window to the top of the house, and wandered 
about on the roofs of the neighbouring houses in her night- 
gown, until she was dexterously rescued by a fire-escape. 
The cook lay in bed and yelled, but the page (a singularly 
clever boy) put on his trousers and thought of opening the 
door. He not only thought of doing it, but he did it. 

In front of it he found Granby Dixon. " Confound you, 
you young monkey, go and rouse your mistress, and tell her 
that Mr. Granby Dixon is here and must see her at once — 
instantly." 

Granby went into the dining-room, and the boy went up- 
stairs. In three minutes Mrs. O'Brien was with him. She 
spoke first : — 

** Granby, are they off?" 

" No." 

« Thank God !" 

" Let us thank God when we are through it. What new 
thing does Oakshott know to-day ?" 

She bared her arm to him, — there was ecchymosis all 
over it. 

"The devil I" said Granby. 

" Arthur has beaten my daughter savagely to-day, and I 
got these wounds in defending her. Oh God I Granby — 
save us, save us I We have no hope but in you. I only 
came home to sleep for a few hours. She will go to Oak* 
ahott, and then I will hang myself." 
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Granby leant against the mantelpiece for a little time, 
and then he said — 

" You know that Dickie is found ?" 

" No." 

" I feel certain of it — never mind why," said Granby. 
" Can we utilize his love for Dickie ?'* 

" I think not. If Dickie is found, Oakshott's love for my 
grandson would only the more embitter him against Arthur. 
What shall we do, Granby ? Only save my daughter — for 
she, even she has turned on him, and she will go to Oak- 
shott, and then Arthur will kill him." 

** Oakshott will kill Arthur if we do not take care," said 
Granby. " Duchess, do you know that Oakshott loves 
her ?" 

" My dear," said Mrs. O'Brien, " I know it to my cost." 

" Does she love him ?" 

" That is a curious question to ask a mother about her 
married daughter." 

" I dare say," said Granby ; " but answer it." 

"Yes." 

" Ho ! Can you think of any way by which we could 
get rid of Sir Arthur ?" 

« Yes." 

" I was only joking," said Granby. 

" I was not," said Mrs. O'Brien. " I will get rid of him 
fast enough — I have determined on that." 

" Madame I Madame !" 

"Yes, and Monsieur! Monsieur!" said Mrs. O'Brien. 
" His new yacht I beg of you." 

"I know nothing of that about which you speak, Mrs, 
O'Brien. I only want to save a terrible scandal," 
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** I also," said Mrs. O'Brien. "The beast has abused her 
again, and if I was near him I would put a knife in his 
heart. Then I should be hung, and she would be free to 
marry Earlie ; but there shall never be a scandal about our 
family. Granby !" 

« Yes, Mrs. O'Brien." 

" Go and knock Arthur up, and see if she is gone." 

" God bless an Irishwoman for wit," said Granby. 

** Granby," said Mrs. O'Brien, "go to Oakshott after- 
wards. I don't think that she will have gone straight to 
him — I don't think it, my dear. It never was in our 
family." 

Granby said " Good-bye," and went. He had his own 
opinions, and he went to Oakshott first. 

The night porter admitted the Secretary to the Admiralty 
at once. He took a chamber candlestick, and he went 
into Lord Oakshott's bedroom. He was in bed, alone. 

" Oakshott," said Granby, " you are contemplating a ter- 
rible crime. Think." 

" I have thought," said Oakshott. " God has behaved 
badly to me, and I defy Him." 

" But think of her." 

" Think of her ! When do I ever cease doing so ? Her 
face was black and blue this evening." 

" Then you have seen her." 

" For one instant I forced my way in. I told her that I 
had found her son." 

" Oakshott, if she comes to you, send her to my wife." 

" I will do nothing of the kind," he said. 

" Will you not pause ?" said Granby. 

'*Np, certainly not I have made up my mind. I 
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am going to make a widow of her, and then ask her to 
marry' me." 

" But, Oakshott, that is villany." 

" Is it not villany to strike her in the face ? Now go, 
Granby : I have parted with you once before \ this must be 
the last parting. Remember that there was once a fantastic 
fool called Oakshott, and that he developed into a scoun- 
drel and a murderer. I thought that boy had saved me, 
but I have relapsed. I am no longer fit company for 
honest men, — go." 

The good-natured fellow went at once to Sir Arthur. He 
was shown into that gentleman's study directly, and found 
him in all the confusion of packing, among gun-cases, 
portmanteaus, and what not. His first words to Granby 
were — 

** I see you have come ; I expected you. Tell Oakshott 
that I cannot find a friend in London, my character is so 
infernally bad. I shall be at Cherbourg in less than a week, 
where I know plenty of French officers who will act. Have 
you seen her ?" 

" Who ?". 

" Lady Oakshott. I suppose she has gone to him in pre- 
ference to her mother ; for, to tell you the truth, my dear 
Granby, that mother of hers, with all her affection for her, 
led her the devil's own life, and made uncommonly lively 
times of it for me. She forced Marie on to the stage against 
her will, and she was always coming between us. After 
railing at Oakshott for years, she turned in his favour ; it is 
all one now. The world need know nothing at all about it 
unless you cackle ; but the fact of the matter is, that there 
is another lady in the case now, and that Mrs. O'Brien, our 
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dear duchess, found it out, told her daughter, and there 
were tears. Tears exasperate me, and I lost my temper 
and came to a physical explanation with Lady Oakshott. 
The old woman interfering, I gave her some of it for 
herself. Lady Oakshott has been gone five hours. Do I 
understand you that Oakshott has sent no message ?*' 

** None.'' 

*' I wish he had, because then I could have chosen my 
weapons. It will be the same thing in the end : he must 
die before he manies that girl, because I have pressing 
need to be Earl of Oakshott, and this is a justifiable plea 
for making myself so. As to the poor old beggar, I really 
bear no malice ; I don't think that he is worth it in any 
way. Granby, you study human nature, and I wish that 
you will explain this to me. I was very fond of that woman 
until very lately. What has maddened me is, that I always 
knew her heart was with him and not with me. I know 
his plan perfectly well : he wants to kill me and marry her ; 
I intend to kill him and be Lord Oakshott. Has the old 
fool made a will ?** 

" Yes, in favour of your son." 

" Well, that is not of much use." 

'* You know that your son is found ?" 

"I heard something of it from my valet. When he 
forced his way in to-day, he told her so, I believe. Some 
young cub. Who shall prove his identity ? He can't leave 
the entailed property away from me, and it would be a 
question with me whether it would be worth my while to 
bother about the real estate. Let that be. Now I must 
really ask you to go, for I am for Southampton by the first 
train to-morrow morning. Good-night." 
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Granby Dixon was so appalled by the man's cool rat- 
cality, that he left him without telling him that he had seen 
nothing of Lady Oakshott. Then he went to Mrs. O'Brien 
again, and thence once more to Oakshott. The poor lady 
had been heard of nowhere at all. In the grey of the 
morning, when the sparrows began chirping, the three — 
Oakshott, Granby, and Mrs. O'Brien — were sitting together, 
pale and haggard. 

It was a fearful case : each of the three knew what was in 
each other's mind, but none dared utter it. 

Oakshott sat deadly pale, biting his lips, his hair dishevelled 
and his dress disarranged : he was such a terrible sight to 
look on, that the other two preferred to cast a stealthy glance 
at one another sooner than encounter his dreadful stare. He 
cowed them both. 

Mrs. O'Brien's love had been rather feline, but she loved 
desperately well, with all h<:r faults. She looked at Granby 
with the muscles in her face panting and throbbing, as though 
with a thirst for the water of tears which would not come. 

Granby's face expressed nothing but profound sorrow and 
alarm ; he was, however, the first to speak after the meeting. 

" The unhappy lady," he said, " has been terribly tried, 
and we must look facts in the face and prepare for the very 
worst. My last hope was that she was gone to Mrs. Dixon, 
but such is not the case. It is totally impossible to say 
where she has gone." 

" She is my daughter," said Mrs. O'Brien j '^ and has very 
properly gone to the river." 

There was a dead silence for a minutei Had the three 
known what was in store for her, they might have wished that 
it were so. 

1$) 
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This unhappy lady had been so terribly ill-used that we 
cannot calculate on her mind being perfectly balanced. Her 
natural course was to go to her mother, and had she done 
so everything would have been perfectly right. She has gone 
somewhere else. I can only travel over that ground ten 
times over. She was heavily bruised on the face, and, when 
she left Sir Arthur, was wild in her demeanour. She would 
most certainly be stopped by the police ; that is our hope. 

" If," said Oakshott hoarsely, " she is found again, I will 
let that wretch live to complete his crimes." 

« And ?" said Granby. 

" No," said Oakshott. 

" Well, God send you better thoughts," said Granby hur- 
riedly, for her mother was present. " I wish you would tell 
me this. Was she ever mad in Ai6erica?" 

" He says she was, but his mouth is full of lies. There 
was enough to drive an ill-used woman mad among those 
whooping devils." 

" I wish you would tell the truth about that American 
business. They say that Miss Prout dressed in man's 
clothes." 

" I won't tell the truth further than this. Lady Oakshott 
and Miss Prout are the two most pure, excellent, and noble 
ladies in the world. Lady B did the same." 

" Well, the hour is come to act, and we must rouse the 
police at once. We have used our own powers as far as we 
can. I for my part have very great misgivings." 

There was a short pause, and they heard the sound of 
rather hurried steps in the street : they passed the door and 
then returned, but at so long an interval that Granby, with 
some strange instinct^ waited hat in hand before he started 
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on his errand. Granby told me a long time after that the 
steps were like those of a naval officer walking fast on his 
watch to warm himself. 

The footsteps paused at the door, and they looked at one 
another. There was a cautious ring at the area bell. Mrs. 
O'Brien's boy, who, finding that there was mystery and trouble 
in the house, would have died sooner than go to bed, and 
had indeed been listening all the time, answered promptly. 

They heard a man's voice at the door, and heard him ask 
for Mrs. O'Brien at once. They all three stood together, 
and Oakshott said, " The end has come now." 

A tall, brown-faced man entered the room — evidently a 
sailor. Granby and Mrs. O'Brien knew him, but Oakshott 
did not. Granby held his breath, and got hold of Oakshott's 
arm, and whispered " Hush ! By heaven, it is O'Dowd !" 

" It is a bad time to call on a lady, Mrs. O'Brien, especi- 
ally on a lady so little known as yourself: but the fact is 
that I was ordered to the West Coast of Africa for three 
years with my first ship, in consequence of my aunt's wig 
coming off at Mrs. Rickaby's party. So my engineer (we are 
among friends) knocked a crack in the bottom of one of his 
pistons. Though passed in steam in the first class, I can't 
tell how he did it I had to put back, and it will take two 
months to mend ; so I got leave to go and see my aunts 
at Croydon: I went to Lady Kathleen and Lady Nora 
O'Brien." 

" Hope r shouted Granby. 

The astonished sea-captain looked at the Secretary with 
mingled feelings of deep awe and profound wonder. With 
a view to avoiding the West Coast, he was very particular 
indeed. 

19 — 2 
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'^ And we were sittiiig at supper last nighty when there 
came a knock at the door, and when it was opened in came 
Lady Oakshott, and said, ' Kinswomen, I have come to 
you for protection. Take me in and send some one to my 
mother, to tell her that after his usage of her I should only 
bring more trouble on her head from him if I went to her. 
Ask her to come to me.' " 

Granby was the first man to recover his presence of mind : 
he dashed at Captain O'Dowd, seized him by the throat, 
and rocked him to and fro. 

For a young captain on his promotion to be seized by the 
throat and rocked to and fro by the Secretary of the First 
Lord is doubtless complimentary, but it is also puzzling. 
Captain O'Dowd had a strong idea that Granby was drunk ; 
but when Granby shook his fist in his face^ and asked what 
he meant by talking about the West Coast of Africa, it be- 
came plain to him that Granby was mad. AVhen Granby 
began laughing to prevent himself crying, he began to tliink 
that there was method in his madness. 

" You shall never go to the West Coast while I live," said 
Granby. " O'Dowd, my dear fellow, look at him with his arm 
round her, and she crying on his breast. Think of the sus- 
picions which poisoned her life ; think of her terrible tempta- 
tions \ think of her wasted life \ think of the hell from 
which you have saved us this night; and think that if there is 
one spark of gratitude in Oakshott or in myself, you will feel 
the power of it. You have done better by this night's work 
than if you had won fifty brilliant frigate actions. You shall 
go to the Mediterranean." 

Captain O'Dowd was very glad to hear it, and determined 
to get married before he went to sea, which would give him 
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a month's honeymoon. As for all the things which Granby 
told him to think about, he knew absolutely nothing about 
them, but determined to consult his aunts. Moreover, he 
determined by hook or by crook to get another invitation 
for his aunts to Mrs. Rickaby's next party, and make them 
wear their wigs. Those wigs, after all, seemed to have brought 
luck. 

CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE MEETING AT LAST. 

Lady Oakshott, as we see, had never gone to Oakshott at 
all. She had fled, but she had fled to her quaint, good, Irish 
aunts. 

This act of hers occasioned what is called by Granby, who 
told me this story, " the poker watch." Lady Kathleen and 
Lady Nora sat up alternately all night with the drawing-room 
poker, determined to inflict summary vengeance on Sir 
Arthur, should he appear. He never did. Had he done so, 
Father Moriarty would have been ready for him. They had 
a still more dangerous enemy, however, in Oakshott. 

I believe that his intentions were not good : I am afraid 
so. He wanted her to come away with him, and he went to 
see her. He was received by Lady Nora. 

" The top of the morning to you, my Lord Oakshott," she 
said. " And so you have proved Dickie's identity, and left 
him and Dixie your money. Don't alter your will, and there 
will be a match with them as sure as you're bom, pretty 
lovers." 

" Lady Nora, I came here to see Lady Oakshott. Can I 
see her ?" 
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" If I had my way, you would only see her through con- 
vent bars," said Lady Nora ; " but Kathleen is sentimental, 
and she and the good father have consented. I'll send her 
down." 

, In that little room there was a more terrible tragedy going 
on than in most others. Oakshott was left alone. 

Mad with love, mad with hate, he was still waiting to- pro- 
pose one crime and execute another. 

The room was nearly dark — there were only two candles 
in it. He paced up and down. 

There was a rustling of silk in one comer as she came in. 
His heart went short and thick, and his mouth was dry. His 
life had come into the room. Women cannot understand 
this ; men can. 
. " My darling, I am come for you." 

*' Oakshott, you must go away." 

" After so many years ?" 

"Yes." 

" Do you hate me ?" 

** Oakshott, you know that I love you." 

" Could you come to me if he were dead ?" 

" Yes, but not if he died by your hand. If you were to 
kill him, directly or indirectly, I would never see you again. 
You have found my child ?" 

" Yes ; not one kiss for that, my darling ?*-' 

" Not one." 

" May I kiss your feet ?" 

" No." 

" It is not much to ask." 

" But it is too much. You must go. ^Vhere is he ?" 

" At Cherbourg with his new yacht»" 
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" Now j'ou must go," said Lady Oakshott. 

" Yes, I will go," said Oakshott ; "but you must make me 
a promise, or neither of us leaves the room alive." 

He put his back against the door. 

" I know that you love me well enough to kill me," she 
said ; " but what is the promise ?" 

" That you will never take vows." 

" I certainly shall not," she said ; " you may depend upon 
that." 

" Good-bye," said Oakshott. 

" Oakshott, one word more. You told my mother and 
Granby Dixon, on that black night when I ran away from 
him for the first time, that if I was found you would spare 
him." 

"Well, I did." 

" You swore it. Will you break your vow ?" 

" If he were dead, would you marry me ?" 

" Emphatically, no. I would not bring such sorrow and 
misery on you. I tell you, Oakshott, that I am not to be 
trusted — ^look me steadily in the face." 

He did so. 

" Edward," she said, " he has led me a hard life, but I 
have led him a very bad one ; he was never sure of me since 
that night." 

" Forget it, in God's name." 

She set her mouth and made a sound so low that it could 
scarcely be heard by the listening Lady Kathleen, who had 
her ear at the key-hole the whole time: a sharp double 
movement in staccato, probably in C, but ending with the 
wild wail of the Coyote, It was the Apache war-cry. Oak- 
shott covered his ears. 
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"Forget! forget r 

" I cannot I have never been safe since that night. 
See what Arthur has had to suffer. Will you spare him for 
my sake, Edward ?" 

" Yes, before God I will." And so they parted. 

Lady Kathleen, who slept with her sister, inquired of 
Lady Nora, as soon as they were in bed, "What devil's 
devarsions they had been up to amongst 'em in America." 
Lady Nora hoped the saints might make her bed, and that 
s'le might die in it Lady Kathleen deponed that she had 
heard Lady Oakshott trying to raise the devil, but that Lord 
Oakshott stopped her. There was no peace, she said, for a 
religious woman among these English, and the sooner they 
got back to a decent and civilized country, like Gal way or 
Connemara, the better : in which sentiment the other sister 
emphatically agreed. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

OAKSHOTT AGAIN. 

Dickie had got quite well. Dixie was tired of London, 
and Mrs. O'Brien rather thought that she would like to see 
Oakshott Castle ; in consequence of which Lord Oakshott 
made a move in his own fortress, and took not only Dickie 
and Dixie, but Mrs. O'Brien herself down to Oakshott 

It so happened that the Lord of Lipworth had a very 
particularly grand party at this time, a fact for which you 
will see the reason of mentioning directly. Lord Oakshott 
got his own party to Poole, and then made the brilliant dis- 
covery that it was blowing a gale of wip<}i 
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The firs were tossing and tearing, the sea lavender was 
bending, and the sea aster was nearly torn up by its roots. 
A drive over to Oakshott did not seem a very pleasant 
matter. He went to look at his carriage, and found that 
his coachman had broilght a waggonette. 

" We shall be blown out of it, Sam," he said. 

•'The Lord of Lipworth is here, my lord," said Sam, 
" and he is going to face it." 

" Where is he, Sam ?" 

" In the Nelson room, my lord." 

Oakshott at once went in. 

*' My dear Cardinal," he said, " what brings you out in 
such weather ?*' 

" I came to fetch Lady Oakshott from the train," said his 
Eminence : " how shall we get home ?" 

** Has Lady Oakshott gone to you, then ?" said Lord 
Oakshott 

" Not at all. I wish that she had. She is by no means 
likely to come to us. She refuses vows. Oh, here she is." 

So she came in, grey, beautiful, magnificent. She gave 
Oakshott a smile and said not one word, even of common 
civility. But the smile was worth all words. 

He knew that she loved him, but would not sin for him, 
not if he were to lie cold and dead at her feet. He refused 
to believe all reports about her intellect. One thing only, 
as he thought, divided this man and this woman — the life 
of a worthless hound. 

" I will get his Eminence to drive us over to Oakshott 
soon," he said, "for I very much want to see my mother." 

At this moment the window, a French one, blew open, 
and the lock of it cut her sharply on the forehead ; §he wai$ 
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stunned and dazed for a moment, and in that time Oakshott 
had put his arm round her waist, and had said, "My 
darling, are you hurt ?" 

She put him quietly away. " The wind is blowing very 
heavily," she said, "and I am not much hurt. Your 
Eminence, we had better drive home through it" . 

His Eminence, who was a discreet man, had not noticed 
the small indiscretion which Lord Oakshott had committed. 
He would have been most awfully angry if he had seen it, 
but he was looking at the weather, out of another window 
than that which was blown open. 

"It is the greatest gale for forty years," he said. 

(It always is the greatest gale for forty years ; but, in the 
name of heaven, why forty ?) 

Lady Oakshott stepped out of the room and had an in- 
terview with her mother, not long, and by no means 
important. Then the two carriages started over the down. 
. At Dixon's bars they were to separate, and then his 
Eminence was very much surprised. 

" Cardinal," said Lady Oakshott, in a whisper, " will you 
let me go to my mother ?" 

" But to his house ?" said the Cardinal. 

" Yes ; I want to go to my mother. I am fearfully 
ill." 

" Go then, but never leave her." 

" No ; depend on that. Cardinal." 

She got into the Oakshott carriage, and nestled beside 
her mother. 

No one of the Oakshott party wondered at all. She 
had met her mother, and it was natural that she should go 
with her, 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

AN UNWELCOME FRIEND. 

Oakshott drove. Dickie and Dixie nestled together to 
keep away from the wind, you will understand. They got 
over the down very well, and whcfn they saw the tower 
Oakshott said — 

" I will keep my light burning to-night. Mrs. Prout has 
been doing it lately ; I will watch up there to-night." 

"You will have a windy night of it," said Mrs. O'Brien. 

" Well, it «• a gale," said Lord Oakshott ; " and," he 
added, taking out his little barometer, " it is going to blow 
harder." 

There was a very pleasant dinner in the hall ; then Oak- 
shott went up to his tower and smoked. 

The wind was wilder and wilder. They all said that it 
was the worst gale for forty years (the usual forty). It was 
certainly the worst for three. Oakshott sat in his tower 
and smoked, with the light burning. 

Part of the room was very dark, and Oakshott heard a 
movement in it. He smoked on. 

There was a flash and a crack of a pistol. Oakshott had 
heard the click and had moved. The bullet went into the 
wall ; in another moment he had Borichi by the throat, and 
was holding him down. Borichi struggled terribly, but 
Oakshott managed him. In the struggle the light was over- 
thrown, and the room left in total darkness. 

" Borichi, you have tric4 tp kill m^." 
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" You seduced my sister." 

" You lie ; she is as pure as your mother." 

" Will you give word, Earlino ?" 

" Yes." 

"Then kill me. I was wrong. But kill me yourself, 
Earlino. Earlino, dear, do not let them hang me. We 
loved one another once." 

« Yes." 

" Earlino, kill me yourself." 

" Why did you try to kill me ?*' 

" Earlino, the Cammoristi are against you, but Sir Arthur 
used his influence to have me set on you." 

There was a flash of light in the darkened room, and a 
shivering of the windows. The coastguard had fired. There 
was a ship in the bay. 

" Borichi," said Oakshott, " will you earn your life ?" 

" Yes." 

" Then get up. You were the finest swimmer in Naples. 
Come and save your life." 

" I will do so, Earlino." 

Another shot from the coastguard. 

" Then come, we must haste. Can you find your way ? 
How dark it is ! Take my hand. Mind the steps. This 
is an awfully dark night for our bay." 

They passed swiftly down into the dining-room. 

" Two shots from the coastguard," said Oakshott. " Out 
all hands. The gentleman and I had a little difference up- 
stairs. He is going to do wonders for me." 

Dickie looked at him. " Why, that is my friend Borichi, 

the tenor. He was in the " 

" Psh ! Psh !" sai4 Borichi ; " we arc a§s?U5sins who go 
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to war, are we not ? My lord is one of us, and has escaped 
execution. Let us go out to this ship, then ; if I have 
failed in one thing, I may succeed in another." 

It was not very far to the beach, and they were soon 
there— Oakshott, Borichi, Mrs. O'Brien, Lady Oakshott, 
Dickie, and Dixie. The fishermen were walking up and 
down, wondering where sJu would come on shore. For 
SHE was there in the bay, fighting for her life — she a tor- 
tured and desperate ship, in her last agony. 

.To some English people ships are like human beings; 
to others they are no more than wood. This ship was a 
mere beautiful schooner of 250 tons, and she was making 
such a noble effort to claw out to sea, that every fisherman 
saw that a real genius was in command of her. 

" I am sorry," said old Prout, " that your lordship has 
put your light out to-night, the first time for so many years. 
If she could have kept that light in a line with St. Albans, 
she might have got inside the reef." 

Oakshott looked at his tower. The light, the old beacon 
of his fishermen, was out, and the tower stood dark against 
the rising moon. 

In his struggle with Borichi the lamp had been over- 
turned. Truly, his sins and negligences were coming on 
his head now. 

The pretty little ship could not do her work. The sea, 
her perpetual enemy, lifted her over the reef, but the terrible 
crack which the sailors heard told of her doom. Her 
diving and plunging were over for ever. She sunk inside 
the reef, and she sunk at once. The men were swimming 
and drowning, and then three or four men came out like 
heroes. 
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Lord Oakshott, Dickie, Borichi, and two fishermen were 
in the water at once. The poor little thing of a schooner 
knocked about a deal of wreck as she went to pieces. Lady 
Oakshott and Dixie stood on the shore with the fishermen's 
wives. 

In the midst of the violent breaking of the waves, in the 
midst of the awful confusion of the wreck, Oakshott got 
hold of one man and held to him. The wreck knQcked 
them about, and Oakshott's man got a terrible blow on the 
head. Oakshott held to his man as long as consciousness 
lasted, but at last, when he was practically dead, he and his 
man were washed on shore together. 

The fishermen's wives gathered round them, but they 
were parted by Mrs. O'Brien, Lady Oakshott, and Dixie. 

" Two dead men, my ladies," said an old fisherman's wife. 
" Our dear lord is one — but who is the other ?" 

A scream went through every one's head. It came from 
Lady Oakshott. Before her, clutched shoulder to shoulder, 
lay on the sand, Oakshott, who should have been her hus- 
band, and Arthur, who was her husband. 

A sailor examined them. "I fear that they are both 
dead," he said to Lady Oakshott and Dixie. 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

THE RECONCILIATION. 

That very remarkable young lady. Miss Prout, emphati- 
cally called the sailor a stupid old thing, and had both Sir 
Arthur and Lord Oakshott carried into the inn. 

" They are neither of them dead, I tell you," said Dixie im- 
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petuously. " I ought to know a dead man when I see one ; 
I have seen more than all of you put together. Keep their 
heads up as you carry them. Lady Oakshott, you attend to 
Sir Arthur — you know how ; I will mind Earlie." 

The simple sailors had seen a great deal of this kind of 
thing in their time, but they now witnessed something they 
had never seen before. 

Lady Oakshott they had known in old times : she was now 
a grey, bent woman. Dixie Prout they had known also : 
she was now a brilliant and splendid beauty, who, it was 
said, had been carrying everything before her in London. 
The greatest lady in the land had recognized her. 

But here she and Lady Oakshott were ordering them all 
about, and showing a knowledge of details of which they 
knew nothing at all. 

That Dixie Prout might know something about nursing 
was one thing to them, but Lady Oakshott was a still 
greater puzzle. She had been a lady, her mother was a 
duchess (as good a duchess as any of them, they thought), 
and here she was hurrying to and fro, and giving the most 
extraordinary directions. 

Neither Sir Arthur nor Lord Oakshott was dead, as it 
very soon appeared. They were put in different beds, and 
they both recovered. The fishermen who were crowding 
into the room heard Dixie Prout and Lady Oakshott 
talking. 

" Dixie, dear," Lady Oakshott said, " see if any one can 
scrape some lint. Arthur has got a scalp wound, and it 
goes on bleeding." 

** Get a cobweb, some of you fools," said Dixie to the 
fishermen. "Rlccardo, here you are; get a cobweb, 
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Dickie, and ice— never mind what— Sir Arthur may Wee 
to death." 

Dickie, with the dexterity of the nation with which h 
had been bred, dashed upstairs and found any number t 
cobwebs in the maid's room. That young woman, bein, 
of nervous temperament, had interned herself, so to speak 
at the first mention of disaster. Seeing from under th 
clothes a very handsome young man in the bedroom, 01 
the top of a chair, clawing wildly at the ceiling, she con 
ceived that her room had been invaded by a lunatic. Shi 
therefore (I think most properly) yelled three times at thi 
top of her voice. Dickie fled with his hands full of cob 
webs, and everything would have gone right had the youn( 
woman kept in bed. 

She did nothing of the kind. She was mortally deter 
mined that no one, let alone her sweetheart, should evei 
have it in his power to say that a young man had been ir 
her bedroom and that she had not resented it She bursi 
out of bed, wrapped the bed-clothes round her, and pursued 
Dickie, screaming violently. 

She never got into the room into which Dickie had 
passed. The fishermen's wives got hold of her and tooti 
her back to bed. She was obliged to confess, when she 
was quiet, that the young man had not offered to say a word 
to her. 

When Dickie got in with the cobwebs, I,ady OakshotI 
was sitting on the bed and holding Sir Arthur's head up, 
wiping it with a wet rag. 

" Thank you, sir," she said, as she put the cobwebs on Sil 
Arthur's head ; " you may have saved bis life for aught 1 
know. His life is very dear to me, more dear than you car 
tell." 
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Dickie, who was at the other side of Sir Arthur, said — 

** Mother ! Mother ! don't you know me ?" 

" Mother ! Know you ! Yes, I know you as Riccardo 
the singer.'* 

" I should know you among ten thousand." 

** I do not know you," she 3aid hurriedly, with fluttering 
hands. " I had a little Richard once, but he is dead, or 
worse than dead. Your voice is not his, your face is not 
his. Look into my eyes." 

Dickie did so. 

"Yes, they are his eyes, but you are not he." 

** Daughter !" said a voice from behind. 

" Yes, mother." 

" That boy is your boy. Oakshott and I can prove it 



now." 



Mrs. O'Brien touched her daughter on the shoulder. 

" That is your son." 

** Mother ! Mother ! you would not say such a thing if it 
were not true." 

" My daughter, no." 

" I will believe it, then. Hoop ! you devils of Com- 
manches. Put your arm rcund your father's neck and 
hold him up. Dickie ! Dickie ! you must try to love me !" 

" I love you now, mother. God only knows how I love 
you." 

Sir Arthur had revived most wonderfully. He knew nc- 
body, but he asked to go to sleep, and they gave him some 
stimulants and let him go. 

Then Mrs. O'Brien, Lady Oakshott, and Dickie were left 
by his bedside. 

20 
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" I know you now, Dickie," said Lady Oakshott. " Come 
and lay your head on my bosom." 

Dickie did sa The poor lady said nothing at all to him, 
but seemed pleased tha*^ his head should be there. The wind 
roared round the house, and Mrs. O'Brien watched her 
daughter with great anxiety. Lady Oakshott, who had been 
so keen and so shrewd at the beginning of the evening, now 
seemed dazed and stunned. Sir Arthur awoke. 

" Arthur !" 

*'Yes." 

<< Do you know me ?" 

*' Marie, my darling." 

" Kiss me." And he did so. 

" I give you all I have left, Arthur. I give you the remains 
of my intellect." 

** Marie, I have been dead." 

** And I am going mad." 

" Marie, be still : I have much to say to you." 

*' And I to you, but it must be said in Bedlam. Arthur, 
while my intellect lasts, will you promise me two things ?' 

•^ Yes, if you will stay with me." 

** Will you forgive Oakshott?" 

" He put his light out, and tried to drown me." 

" His light went out by pure accident." 

" Do you say that he was the man who got hold of me on 
the wreck ?" 

" Yes." 

** You are wandering again, my poor girl !" 

" I am not," said Lady Oakshott. 

" I know you never sinned with him, and that boy is mine. 
Try to find him." 
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" He 13 here. We have found him," said the poor lady, 
" My mother and Oakshott will give every proof." 

" Let me see the boy." Dickie bent over him. " Marie, I 
have behaved badly to you. I have led you a life fit to kill 
a woman. Marie, my darling, let us live more happily to- 
gether in future." 

" Yes," said Lady Oakshott. 

Mrs. O'Brien, with her keen quick eye, had watched mat- 
ters, and was getting terribly anxious. Her daughter, Lady 
Oakshott, was fluttering her hands about in a strange way, 
and when her husband said probably the first kind words he 
had said to her for some time, she saw a stare in her daugh* 
ter's eyes which she did not at all like. There was silence 
for nearly a minute, during which the unhappy lady con- 
tinued to button and unbutton the breast of her gown very 
rapidly. 

They say that a bird may light on the lower end of an 
Alpine snow-drift and bring down the whole avalanche. It is 
a trite old figure, used a hundred times, and possibly a per- 
fectly untrue one, but let it serve once more. I cannot 
answer for such stories. I can answer, however, for the (I 
believe permanent) madness of a woman which was caused by 
a sudden and ill- considered order of Frederick Charles two 
years ago. A thing very much similar occurred now. 

There was a shivering of the window glass. The coast- 
guard had fired. There was another ship in the bay. 

Lady Oakshott heard it. She rose, and from that moment 
her intellect left her for ever. She had refused sin with Lord 
Oakshott, and she knew well that the rest of her life was 
doomed to the man ^o had beaten her and ill-treated her. 
The few kind words he had said to her were nothing : shq 

20 — 2 
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had heard those words before. She had nursed her husband 
kindly and well. When the gun came, she rose and asked if 
Oakshott was alive. 

" Yes, dear," said her niother ; " and doing welL" 

Bang went another gun. 

"That is from Fort Commorin," said Lady Oakshott 
" Save your scalps, ladies — save your scalps and your virtue. 
These are not Apaches: these are Commanches — they always 
come from that side. Arthur, the creeping devils are upon 
us. I tell you that that was a gun from Fort Commorin.** 

Dixie was away from the other bed at once. " Lady Oak* 
shott," she said, " there are no Commanches here." 

" Who is this ? Dixie — child, you are a fooL You remem- 
ber that night ?" 

" I remember it very well, Lady Oakshott. I do not think 
any one is likely to forget it." 

" Where is Big Bear," said Lady Oakshott " He was here 
last night ; he was here to-day. Let us go and find him, or 
get to the fort." 

" Lady Oakshott," said Dixie, " you are all abroad. Please 
be quiet ; Earlie is recovering." 

" Earlie 1" 

" Yes ; Lord Oakshott Do not get excited." 

"Is Oakshott ill?" 

" Yes. Come away." 

Dixie had her on one side, and Mrs. O'Brien on the other, 
by now; they got her outside. Then she began crying, 
" Edward, Edward, make for the fort I" 

" Lady Oakshott/' said Dixie, holding her among the won- 
dering fishermen, " there is no fort We are in England. All 
that hideous time is past — past for ever. Please remember 
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that there are no Commanches here. Why, Big Bear was 
killed ; you must remember that. Oh, thank God ! here is 
Granby Dixon. Mr. Dixon, Lady Oakshott has lost her mind ; 
pray help us." 

" Yes. Is Oakshott dead ?" said Granby. 

" No. Help me with Lady Oakshott." 

'* Commanches ! Commanches !" screamed the unhappy 
lady. " Where is Big Bear? He is here." 

Granby told me this. The terrified fishermen had parted 
right and left, and Lady Oakshott cast oflf her mother and 
Dixie, and with her hair down stood alone. 

"In one instant the whole quiet little village rang with the 
horrible staccato of the Apache war-cry. Then her mother 
got hold of her and got her away in one of the Oakshott 
carriages to Sir Arthur's house. From that time she practi- 
cally disappeared. The poor woman was mad. 

Granby Dixon says provokingly odd things, and although 
he is the soul of truth, one wonders where he gets them frdm. 
He says that on one occasion, in a war between the Apaches 
and Commanches, Arthur was on one side and Oakshott was 
on the other. He says (in private, that is to say at his club) 
that " Big Bear" was no other than the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Oakshott. This does not in the least degree fit 
with poor Lady Oakshott's exclamations, as I pointed out to 
Granby himself. 

He said, *' No : I see ; it does not fit. My theory must 
be wrong. Did you ever see Miss Prout in a low dress?" 

" No." 

" Nor ever will, sir. She has got a bullet wound on the 
left shoulder, and she can't show, sir. She always wears a 
high dress. Now will you have the goodness to tell me what 
those two lunatics were at in America ?" 
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I confessed my total and entire inability to give him one 
solitary hint. 

" I don't see my way to it, sir, at all. Arthur was up to 
no good, and Oakshott was up to no very great harm, pos- 
sibly ; the least said the soonest mended. You turned up 
the other night, like a regular stormy petrel as you are. She 
gave the Apache war-whoop in the street." 

"Could it not have been Commanche?" I said. 

" Not in the least, sir. One of the sailors, who had been 
well in the Apache country, told me that she gave the whoop 
as well as an Apache. Depend upon it, sir, that those two 
cousins were at one another's throats, one with the Com- 
manches and one with the Apaches, until Uncle Sam inter- 
fered between the two nations.*' 

" It seems to me not only improbable, but impossible," I 
said. " What object had they ?" 

" Have you got any money ?" said Granby. 

" No." 

" Same here, at present. If you had, you might go into 
Eroba Silver. They found it." 

"The^/tw«/fit?" 

" Yes. I don't know which of them actually found it, but 
they were both there together." 

CHAPTER XLVIII. 

THE WAR-CRY. 

Lord Oakshott's revival was less pathetic and less tragical 
in every way than that of Sir Arthur. He sneezed a great 
deal, and then he asked for Dixie. 
" I am here," she said. 
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" I want Granby Dixon." 

" He is in London." 

At this time Dixie was called away to the scene at the 
other bed which has been given above ; no one remained 
with him but Mrs. ProuL 

" Prout," he said, " I shall never die in my bed.** 

" No one ever thought you would," said Mrs. ProuL 

'^ You ought to be glad of that," said Lord Oakshott 

" Why ?" 

'* Because I am in it now, and therefore I shall not die. 
Prout, tell me, is the man I saved alive T 

" Yes, bad luck to him. Richard has gone up to the top 
of the house to get cobwebs to plaster his head with. He 
had better have gone to your brains." 

" Thanks ; I like compliments. Ask the name of the 
man I saved." 

" It is Sir Arthur." 

" Arthur V 

" No other," said Mrs. Prout " You can leave your ten- 
antry for four years, neglect every duty, and then drown 
yourself for a creature like that'*, 

" Nonsense. Arthur is not a bad fellow, not half a bad 
fellow, Prout I wished to kill him, certainly, but that has 
all been washed out of my head. Is Marie with him T 

" Yes, and her mother too." 

'^ That is good. Proot, see that be is^aken to Oakshott, 
not to his own house." 

" Why should he not go home T said Mrs. Prout 

" The house has been uninhabited for so very long, and it 
always was damp. No, he must go to Oakshott Castle." 

" Very well, my lord," said Mrs. Prout. 
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« What noise is that T said Lord Oakshott « Tell the 
boys not to howl like that." 

Alas ! it was Lady Oakshott giving her wild Indian cty in 
the street. 

She repeated it; more clearly and more terribly than before; 
it was unmistakable now. 

Both men were out of bed in an instant, leaning on their 
dripping clothes with trembling fingers, and staggering as 
they did so. 

Prostrate as they were before, two mere heaps of humanit}', 
they had a preternatural strength now. It was very odd that 
both these men had been sane five minutes before. Oakshott 
knew that he had saved Arthurs life, and Arthur scarcely 
realized it. Arthur only half knew what had happened to 
him : that his son was found, and that his wife was in the 
first stage of hysterics. Though both of them were perfectly 
sane a minute before, they were both mad now. Granby 
Dixon's theory of their having been against one another does 
not quite hold good : from what followed, they were at all 
events together once. 

" Commanche ! Commanche !" cried Sir Arthur. " Oak- 
shott ! Oakshott ! see to Marie and Dixie. Where the devil 
are the carbines ?" 

" In the rack," said Oakshott ; " I cleaned them when 
you were snoring, you fool. Look alive. Marie and Dixie, 
get your revolvers ready. I'll shoot you, my dears. There 
is one chance for Big Bear ; he is not beyond the creek yet 
I'll give it mouth." 

He sent the Apache war-cry ringing through the rafters. It 
was answered feebly from a distance. It was the last ever 
heard of the unhappy Lady Oakshott. 
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Thereby proving that Oakshott was not Big Bear, but that 
some one else was. '* What the deuce those four were up to 
in America," said Granby Dixon often, " I carit make out. 
They discovered the Arizoba Silver Mines, however, and so 
I have no right to inquire." 

As I have not the wildest idea about what those four did 
in America, I am perfectly unable to assist Granby Dixon in 
any way whatever. 

CHAPTER XLIX. 

"DE MORTUIS NIL NISI BONUM." 

Dixie had just seen Lady Oakshott into a carriage with her 
mother, when she heard the Apache war-cry ring out from 
the little inn. The poor child had been entirely upset by 
Lady Oakshott, and she lost her nerve. Among the wonder- 
ing fishermen she cried out suddenly, " Oh God ! the Com- 
manches are on us !" and rushed indoors. She lost her head 
quite. It was dark, and she had been frightened. 

** Give me the revolver, Earlie." 

Once more the war-whoop sounded through the village, and 
Oakshott took her in his arms. 

" The Commanches, Earlie ! Arthur, kill me, kill me. 
Whoop again, dear ; Big Bear is close by." 

Oakshott did so. 

" Is Bedlam broke loose ?'* said Granby Dixon, walking 
into the room as if he had just come down St. James's Street. 
" Sir Arthur, will you give us a howl ? because, if my memory 
serves me rightly, you have a good voice, whereas Oakshott 
can*t sing even his own poetry." 

*' My Granby. Why, where are we ?" 
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"Well, you are at Oaksholt at present, you will be in 
Bedlam soon." 

" We must be all out of our minds," said Oaksholt 

" There is no need to say that," said Granby. " What the 
dickens were you making that row about ?" 

" It was only the 'Pache war-cry," said Sir Arthur, looking 
extremely foolish. 

" Oh, you have been there too, have you ?" said Granby, 
** You are a nice couple. A few gashes on your heads might 
produce some sense." 

" Never V said Mrs. Prout. 

" Your sentiments do honour to your head and your heart, 
Madam," said Granby. "Miss Prout, will you have the 
goodness to go home to the Castle, and leave me in posses- 
sion here." 

Dixie went 

" Now, Mr. Oakshott, perhaps you will have the goodness 
to retire." 

Dickie was going at once, but Granby planted his back 
against the door until he heard the Oakshott carriage drive 
away; then he let him out. 

"Now, you two lunatics," he said, "get into your respective 
beds and let us talk." 

As neither of the men had one word to say for themselves, 
they did so. 

A man in bed is at a fearful disadvantage. Either of them 
could have killed Granby ; but they had been making great 
fools of themselves, and, moreover, were very ill ; and, more- 
over, they were horizontal, and Granby was perpendicular— a 
wondrous advantage. 

" I am going to give it to you two," said Granby. 
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Lord Oakshott turned sulkily over in his bed. Sir Arthur 
said, " I wish the Commanches had you." 

Granby said nothing to this at all \ he went on : — 

" Now, you have been up to no good, you two, and I very 
much doubt if either of you will ever be up to much, ^^^lat 
were you up to in America ?*' 

Dead silence. I must beg you to remark that Granby had 
at this time not the remotest idea that there was anything 
seriously wrong with Lady Oakshott; he would not have 
spoken in this style if he had known it. 

" I ask, what did you two do in America ?" 

Not one word. 

^* Now look here, you two," continued Granby : " I don't 
say that you are two good fellows — that would be a lie. Oak- 
shott used to be a good fellow ; you, Arthur, are not a good 
fellow — you are a very bad fellow." 

" Granby," said Sir Arthur, rising in bed, " if your father 
had left you a terrible legacy of hatred ; if your father had 
pointed out to you that the only chance for honour and fame 
was Oakshott's death, what would you have done." 

'* I should have immediately hit the old gentleman over 
the head with the fire-shovel," said Granby, not in the least 
degree discomposed ; " and if that did not bring him to his 
senses, I'd have banged his head against the wall." 

" Your own father ?" said Sir Arthur. 

" Yes, and my grandmother too. I know all about M^/." 

" From whom ?" 

" From Borichi. Do you think that you can truckle with 
such dogs and not be betrayed ? Oh, fool ! Do you know 
the name of the man who pulled you out of the sea to- 
night r 
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" I don't remember now, though they told me ; I had my 
head cut ; it was one of the fishermen." 

" It was Oakshott" 

" Oakshott, is this true ?" 

" Yes," said Oakshott, rising in his bed. 

" Would you have done it if you had known it was I ?" 
said Sir Arthur. 

** Yes. Arthur, I thought I could kill you when you ill- 
treated Marie ; I could not, and I cannot. Only be kind to 
her, for I do love her dearly. I cannot get at her, but I can 
get you both. Arthur, try to be better. Remember how we 
all stuck together when we had to cross the Commanche 
war-trail. Remember the affair in the Ranche, when the 
Commanches were on us. You say that I came after Marie: 
that is perfectly true ; she is a necessity to me, but I would 
do her no harm. Arthur, let us be friends." 

Granby Dixon made his recurrent murmur to himself: 
" What the deuce diii those four do in America ?" 

No answer will ever be given. If you ask Dixie, she 
talks about the weather. One thing is certain. At a great 
party a German professor asserted the theory that all the 
Indian war-cries were in C in alto. Dixie at once, before 
an astonished assembly, remarked — 

** Molasses I It is not in C in alto at all. Here is the 
Apache war-cry. I ought to know it, for it was our war-cry 
at one time." 

She rang it out in that very polite assembly. Those who 
were round that great poet. Lord Oakshott, were very much 
surprised. His lordship was talking in a drawing-room 
voice with Lord Dumbledore and Lady Bumbee. When 
Dixie committed her indiscretion by giving the war-whoop, 
he started up and capsized Lord Dumbledore. 
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" Commanche ! Commanche V he cried. " Give the 
women their pistols." Society always allows poets to be 
mad. The society of London has withdrawn Lord Oak- 
shott's certificate. In the first place, they say that his 
poetry is too bad ; in the second, they say that he knows 
far more than he chooses to tell. 

Lady Kathleen O'Brien says that this is true of Dixie 
also. Dixie showed scalps which an American ofllicer's lady 
had given her, as a curiosity, to Lady Kathleen. The 
American officer had taken them at the death (by the 
American officer's own hand) of a terrific and awful chief* 
tain, whom Dixie pleases to call the Swimming Opossum. 
As opossums never do swim, it may be conceived that this 
is a flight of fancy on Dixie's part. 

We must, however, return to Granby Dixon and his two 
patients. 

" What on earth is a man to do with two such fools as 
you ?" said Granby. 

" Put us in bed together, and let us talk it over," said 
Oakshott. 

"That would be scarcely safe," said Granby; "you might 
throttle one another, or I would. Arthur !" 

" Yes." 

" Oakshott has saved your life to-night. The going out 
of the light was a sheer accident" 

" I believe it" 

" It came singularly from your own act You set the 
Cammoristi on Oakshott" 

" I did not" 

" Will you forgive him ?" 

" Yes^ if he will forgive me." . jrV 
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" I forgive you everything, Arthur," said Oakshott 

" Then say not one word more about it," said Sir Arthur. 
'' Listen to me, 'Granby. I have been nearer death than 
ever I was before. My son is found, and something else 
has happened.'* 

" What is that ?" 

" Lady Oakshott has tried to murder me." 

'^ Arthur Oakshott, in heaven's name think of what you 
are saying." 

** I loved that woman," he went on, " before Oakshott 
did. I never loved any other woman. She was mad twice 
while I was with her, I used repression with her, 1 will 
allow that. Edward called it ill-treatment Edward !" 

" I hear you." 

<* Do you remember the aflfair on the ford of the Colo- 
rado?" 

'* Yes." 

« What did I do there ?" 

" You risked your life for mine, Arthur." 

'* Why did I do so ? Was it for love ?" 

'* There has been little love between us, Arthur." 

'^ I did it out of bitter hate, Oakshott. I knew that 
Marie would go mad, and that if I died you would marry 
her. I reserved that fate for you, believing that I should 
know that I was avenged when I was in hell." 

" Bedlam and Newgate !" said Granby Dixon. " We 
must have no such talk as this." 

*' Hush, Granby," said Sir Arthur ; " your petty ways are 
not ours. Edward, I saved your life once, and you have 
saved mine to-day. We are square about that For Borichi 
to say that I set the Cammoristi on you is an infernal lie. 
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that is what it is. Edward, if I had been a mean assassin, 
I have had your life in my hands a hundred times. Why, 
at the passage of the Ortona I could have cut you over ten 
times. Bet your life, Dixie would never have known which 
way the bullet went, for she was wounded herself," 

" That is true, Arthur," said Lord Oakshott 

** Now I want to make a pact with you, Edward. Will 
you promise not to marry Dixie ?" 

" Yes," said Lord Oakshott, " if you will make a promise 
that you will not marry your grandmother." 

** I want to make another pact with you. If I die, you 
will not marry Marie," 

" No, I won't do that," said Oakshott, firmly. " She may 
be mad, as you say, but if she was sane enough to go to the 
altar I would marry her. My dear Arthur, why so many 
words. We both love the same woman, I have treated 
her as a sister, you as a wife. You and I and Marie and 
Dixie have been through two Indian campaigns together. 
My dear fellow, if you were to drop any time within the 
next twenty years, I should ask Marie to marry me. Do 
let us be friends." 

" Would you marry a lunatic ?" said Sir Arthur. 

** Lunacy is only a matter of degree," said Lord Oakshott 
" For example, you and I are both as mad as hatters." 

" Now we are coming to common sense," said Granby 
Dixon ; " I thought that we had deserted it for ever." 

"You," said Lord Oakshott, "are the most infernal 
noodle in creation ; you go on with your petty tracasscries^ 
and do really nothing. Grand rascals like Arthur and my* 
self may become Prime Ministers. You will never be Prime 
Minister, Granby." 
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. " I don't conceive I shall," said Granby ; '^ and I might 
say the same of you." 

" I don't know," said Oakshott ; " I am a very thought- 
ful man. I have every qualification. I am of good 
family. I have great wealth. I could tura extremely High 
Church if I was wanted to do so. I don*t care one hang 
for or against the Ballot. I am perfectly prepared to send 
the whole British Constitution flying in fragments into the 
middle of next week, and leave the other party to pick 
up the pieces. I should make a magnificent Prime 
Minister." 

•* Will you make peace with your cousin, Oakshott ? You 
are getting in one of your fantastic moods." 

**You would be in a fantastic mood if you had just 
pulled your cousin out of the sea. Yes, I will make peace. 
Arthur ?' 

** There is no quarrel." 

"None, Edward. Granby, come here to me directly; 
my bed is all wet. Come at once to me." 

Oakshott and Granby were with him at once, but it was 
too late. He gave one sigh, and died. An old wound, 
got in the Indian war, had burst, and he bled to death in a 
moment 

The wound was a singular one, but I cannot give the 
details. I can only say that I saw it, and would give the 
details to a doctor. Granby Dixon turned down the clothes. 
The bed was full of blood. 

" That is the wound which he got on the passage of the 
Colorado, where he saved my life," said Oakshott. " It is 
the strangest wound ever known. Those Commanches, you 
know, sham dead, and Dixie was wounded in the b reast 
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there, and there was no one to look at her except Marie. 
Poor Arthur ! Oh, my poor, dear Arthur ! Such a fine 
fellow, Granby; such a noble fellow. We hated one 
another, Granby, but only over a woman — about nothing 
else in the world. If men can't hate one another about a 
woman, what the devil is the country coming to ?*' 

" I don't know," said Granby. " Sir Arthur is dead, and 
you seem sorry for it. Had not you better lie down for a 
little, and have it over with yourself? Not sharing your 
sentiments, I shall do nothing of the kind." 

It is a most extraordinary thing, but Lord Oakshott was 
very sorry. He did put his head in a comer and make a 
fool of himself. Why not ? They had been boys together, 
and had loved one another. They had made the mistake 
of loving one woman : that is true. 

Oakshott would have killed Arthur at one time to get at 
the woman, for he could not sin. Arthur, I most entirely 
expect, at one time compassed Oakshott's death. The 
Cammoristi story is by no means clear. Granby Dixon 
shakes his head about it. Let Arthur lie peacefully in his 
grave. Who knows the real truth about anything ? 

But here were two lives ruined for the sake of one woman, 
and that woman was a lunatic. How long will men follow 
women like this ? The answer is perfectly easy. 

Men will follow women to the death as long as they are 
helpmates for men. When they are frivolous and silly, they 
are mere toys, and an earnest man soon has done with 
them. Of poor Marie I know nothing : of Dixie I know 
much. I know this about both of them, however. Poor 
Marie followed her husband through everything, and Dixie 
followed Oakshott- through everything. One woman, Marie, 

21 
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was treated like a dog or a squaw, and foOowed fiuddbllj 
and truly. The other woman, Dixie, was treated like a 
daughter, but she followed faithfuUj wherever Earlie went 



CHAPTER L. 

AMERICAN JUDGMENT ON OAKSHOTT. 

" I WOULD give fivepence-ferthing," said Gianby Dixon for 
the fiftieth time, " to know what those four lunatics did in 
America. ^Vhy, young Lady Oakshott (Dixie, I mean) 
showed me a heap of sapphires which she says she got at 
some place with an unpronounceable name. She is going 
to have them set,'sir ; and she took out the largest, and she 
said to me, ' I held this one in my mouth when Earlie and 
poor Arthur were having that awfiil row with the Creek 
chiefs.' What have they been up to T 

Granby said afterwards that certain items in some famous 
Claims were those against Great Horse, little Horse, Donkey, 
and Great Sheep. The claim was too absurd to go to 
Geneva, of course; but Granby says it was put in, and 
came in to Granb/s office. He says that these people were 
represented as Indian chieftains, but the American Govern- 
ment insisted that they were British subjects, and that two 
of them were women. No one knows more about the 
matter than Granby, if as much. It is only known that 
Granby says that " Great Horse" was Lord Oakshott, that 
" Little Horse" was Sir Arthur ; " Donkey" was Lady Oak- 
shott (Dowager), and " Big Sheep" was the present Lady 
Oakshott. 

Granby Dixon met a young American officer who con- 
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firmed this statement entirely. He said that they were with 
the Apaches, and that they made work for the Commanches 
to get at that silver. " Oakshott owns it now, you know," 
said the American officer, who happens to have been born 
in Pomerania. 

" Has it all ?*' 

" Yes, he and his young cousin ; they have every share. 
Don't you know about the Oakshotts ?" 

" No j" which was a partial lie. 

" They came south-west. Well, Arthur had got his wife, 
and Oakshott had got his daughter. The two women were 
dressed like men, and they shared a tent together. When 
the grand skirmish came on, the women behaved as well as 
the men." 

" What skirmish ?" said Granby. 

" Why, the grand Commanche skirmish," said the Ameri- 
can officer. " If you don't know, I am not going to tell 
you. Come, Mr. Dixon, you have done a few things in 
India, and not a few in Australia, which you decline to talk 
about. Civilizing nations must act, sir. You said a few 
words in the House the other day which did not please me 
at all. You asked where the North American Indians were. 
If I had been a member of that House, I should Tiave asked 
you where the Australian natives were \ and so I tell you." 

" I suppose that it is pot and kettle," said Granby. 

" Yes, but you pots must not use language to us kettles. 
Your nation and ours are civilizing the globe. The English 
language is the language of the future. French don't 
assimilate, and the French don't spread. So, if we do one 
thing, and you go and do the same thing, don't sit on us." 

Granby promised faithfully that he would not sit on the 

21 — 2 
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United Stales. He said that he was"* not big enough to 
do it. 

''Well," said the American officer, "I never went to 
what you English call Queer Street myself. But those four 
did on the prairie : they fired into American troops by mis- 
take. That lunatic Oakshott is by far the greatest lunatic 
which your nation ever turned out. He wanted to take his 
daughter down the canon of the Colorado in a dug-out." 

Granby suppressed the fact that Dixie was not his 
daughter. 

CHAPTER LI. 

THE PARTY OF THE LADIES o'bRIEN. 

There are parties and parties. It is within the bounds of 
human probability that that which was given by Lady Kath- 
leen and Lady Nora O'Brien was one of the most remark- 
able ever given since parties were given. 

Lady Kathleen and Lady Nora had taken a little house 
in Bolton Row. It was a furnished house, and so they had 
little to do except light up and provide the supper. Their 
good priest would not allow any dancing, because it was the 
vigil of what we in the English Church would call a " red- 
letter " Saint. 

" Faix," said Father Tiemay, " they are late with them. 
There are some coming whom you never saw. Pull me 
coat down behind me, some of ye ; it is not tidy, somehow.'^ 

Lady Nora was contending with his coat when rat-tat-tat 
came the first arrival. They were all extremely proper at once. 

The man threw open the door and announced — 

" Lord Ascot.*' 
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Very grey, with a grey beard and moustache. Not well 
set on his legs. He knew Lady Kathleen and Lady Nora, 
but when he was face to face with Father Tiernay he did 
not know him at all. 

" Charles Ravenshoe/' said Father Tiemay, " surely you 
remember Tiemay." 

" Tiernay the groom ?" said Charles, who since his cousin's 
death had succeeded to the title. "We had Tiernay a 
groom once, and he went with us to the Crimea. I don't 
remember anything about Tiernay a priest." 

*^ Do you remember nothing about a black hare ?" said 
the Father. 

" No, sir. I can remember nothing at all. My wife is 
not here, and I am all alone. I have come out to these 
ladies because they bid me. I can give no other answer. 
I can remember nothing unless I am at Ravenshoe." 

" But you can remember the Light Cavalry charge, Lord 
Ascot ?" 

" To tell you the truth about it, my dear sir," said Lord 
Ascot, " my memory is utterly going. What did you ask 
me to remember ?" 

" The Light Cavalry charge." 

" Well, you see, I got heavily hit. I got hit on the head, 
though I did not know it. You see, sir, that I am not 
bound to remember. I don't conceive that I am bound to 
remember. I have left the army. While you stay in the 
army you are bound to remember, but I have left the army." 
" Can't you remember me, dear old boy ?" said Father 
Tiernay. 

" No," said Lord Ascot j "I don't think that I remember 
you at all." 
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" Well, but you remember my brother, who played the 
organ at Ravenshoe ?" 

" Yes," said Lord Ascot ; " I remember the young priest 
who played the organ at Ravenshoe. But you are not he." 

" Lord Oakshott and Miss Prout." 

" How are you, Ascot ?" said Lord Oakshott. 

" I am well from everything except memory, Oakshott I 
can't remember anything at all. I got a cut on the head in 
the Light Cavalry charge at Balaclava." 

"You did nothing of the kind," said Oakshott. " Ascot, 
do you not remember the row with the Blackfeet ?" 

" No !" 
- " Don't you remember your falling down among the rat- 
tlesnakes, and not one of them biting you ?" 

" Not a bit." 

" You were hit with a tomahawk by a Blackfoot, my good 
Ascot." 

" I dare say," said Lord Ascot. " I only know that I 
cannot remember. I have wandered, you know, lately ; and 
since my cousin Ascot died, and I have been in the House 
of Lords, I have never taken any interest in public matters. 
Who is that young lady ?" 

" Miss Prout. Let me present her." 

Dixie looked at him. She believed what Oakshott had 
told her now. He had told her that on Charles Ravenshoe's 
face a shadow of sorrow had passed which would never pass 
away any more. 

Dixie looked at Lord Oakshott. The same shadow was 
there, as there was in Charles Ravenshoe's face. She heard 
Lord Ascot say to him — 
^* Oakshott, your fate is the same as mine. You will re- 
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member everything you ought to forget, and forget every- 
thing you ought to remember. I carit remember things. I 
don't remember about the Blackfeet a bit in the world just 
now. Look here, Oakshott I remember that we both were 
fully prepared to go to the deuce after two women. It would 
be better that we were both dead, Oakshott." 

"Ascot," said Lord Oakshott, " I have some one to live 
for. I can live for Miss Prout." 

" Are you going to marry her ?" 

" You are ridiculous. I am going to marry no one at 
all." 

There was an interruption. The servant announced — 

" Mr. and Mrs. Granby Dixon." 

The effect of the entrance of that glowing little fellow was 
to bring Oakshott to sanity, and Lord Ascot to his memory. 
That little fellow would have stormed a fort and apologized 
to the wounded afterwards. A most remarkable thing about 
the man was that wherever he came bad temper fled. 

He stood in the centre of the room before Lord Oakshott 
and Lord Ascot ; and he laughed without speaking. 

" The two greatest lunatics in the world have met at last," 
he said — "Oakshott and Ascot. You have been talking 
nonsense, you two. I see it in your eyes. Tell me what 
nonsense you have been talking, and I will help to the 
best of my ability, you know." 

" Granby," said Oakshott, very sententiously, " the most 
extraordinary thing is that Charles and I have been together 
ten minutes, and we have talked no nonsense at all." 

" I say, Oakshott, that will not do, you know," said 
Granby. " This matter is impossible." 

" I should have thought so," said Lord Oakshott ; " but 
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the matter is true, nevertheless. I assure you that we have 
talked no nonsense at all." 

" If we could stop you from talking nonsense it would be 
an immense matter. I never knew you do anything else. 
But what has Ascot been saying ?" 

'•' He has lost his memory," said Oakshott. 

" Ascot !" said Granby Dixon. 

" Yes," said Lord Ascot. 

" Come here to me," said Granby. 

Ascot came to him at once. 

" Sit down," said Granby Dixon. " You'were in Italy, I 
think, lately ?" 

Yes ; my wife was ill there." 

Exactly. I want to know if you remember a ^certain 
Signor Riccardo there." 

" Yes." 

" Could you swear to him ?" 

" Certainly." 

" Then your memory is not gone ?" 

" At times it is." 

" Look here. Ascot. Did you ever pull a boy out of the 
water ?" 

" Yes, the same boy you mention — the young Riccardo. 
I did it on the Adige." 

" Was there any mark on his body ?" 

" Yes ; a mark on his fore-arm — a tattoo." 

" You can swear to that ?" 

" Yes." 

" And now," said Granby, " you talk of having lost your 
memory because you got dexterously tomahawked on the top 
of your head while buffalo hunting." 
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There was no necessity to swear to it at all ; no dispute was 
€ver made ; but Granby liked to be safe. It was perfectly 
evident that Lord Ascot could remember anything if he was 
properly asked to remember it. His mind was not gone, 
only in abeyance. If any one between the four winds of 
heaven cares about Charles Ravenshoe, they may console 
themselves by hearing the simple fact that he is quite well 
again, and that he had a long and affectionate interview with 
a friend of ours four months ago. In saying this I would 
also say that young noblemen and gentlemen may employ 
their time better* by attending to their estates than by getting 
themselves knocked on the head by the clubs of the Black- 
feet. 

The party went on most comfortably. The next announce- 
ment was — 

" Mr. and Mrs. Austin Elliot." 

They say that Austin Elliot has become a bit of a prig. 
Granby Dixon says that he always saw that coming. But 
then he hates Mrs. Austin Elliot like poison. I cannot con- 
ceive why. 

Ascot, Austin Elliot, and that very curious old black- 
guard, Silcote, were standing together when there came into 
the room a very strange man. Young, yet grey, and par- 
tially bald. He was perfectly blind. 

He was without an attendant. Oakshott saw him first, 
and went to him. 

But he pushed Oakshott away. He did not know the 
feel of Oakshott's hands. In the darkness of his darkened 
eyes, he felt one man after another, and then he said sud- 
denly — 

" Austin, Austin, they told me that you were here." 
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It was Lord Edward Barty. 

He felt his way to Charles Ravenshoe, now Lord Ascot, 
He said : "Those fantastic fools are coming. For God's sake 
prevent my laughing myself to death : take me to Austin." 

Charles took him to Austin at once. " My dear," said 
Lord Edward, "I should like to hear those children again,, 
but they are behaving so very badly. They are quarrelling 
in the hall." 

It was perfectly evident. There was a violent squabble 
going on on the stairs, and the nearer the quarrel came to 
the drawing-room door, the more silent everybody became. 
Lady Nora and Lady Kathleen, backed by Lord Oakshott, 
prepared to receive the visitors. 

The footman, as one who had relieved himself of a vast 
responsibility, cast the door open and announced — 

"Miss Herries, Captain Herries, and Lieutenant 
Herries." 

They were at it hammer and tongs. They had fallen 
out in the carriage because Flora had been too long dress- 
ing. They had (as Oakshott and Granby Dixon say) 
pegged away at one another all the way from Grosvenor 
Square to Bolton Row. Flora, however, was most perfectly 
self-possessed. She bowed to every one, and then she began 
on her brothers again. 

" Lord Oakshott," she said, " my brothers are worse than 
the lower Greek Emperors. I beg of you." 

" My dear lady, I do not know your fa^ofi de parler. 
What do you demand of me ?" 

" To bring my brothers to their senses." 

" Miss Herries, I have lost mine long ago ; how can I 
bring them to theirs?" 
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" Well, there is a good deal in that," said Flora, emphati- 
cally. " I forgot you were mad. I beg a thousand pardons, 
but I totally forgot that you were mad. And I, who am so- 
particular in ray manners, to forget that you were a lunatic ! 
I am sure, Lord Oakshott, that you will forgive me." 

" A hundred times over," said Lord Oakshott. 

" Do you like being mad ?" said Flora. 

" I think I do, on the whole," said Lord Oakshott. " I 
think I like it." 

" I should like to be mad very much," said Flora. 

" Why ?" said Oakshott. 

" It must be so nice," said Flora. " You have no respon- 
sibilities if you are mad. But you will marry some day, and 
then you will have responsibilities." 

^*Did you ever see any one you would like to marry?" 
said Oakshott. 

" No one except yourself," said Flora. 

" Will you marry me ?" 

" Certainly not," said Flora. " You are a notorious lunatic. 
I don't want to marry lunatics. For the matter of that, there 
are more than one of them in the world. Charles Raven- 
shoe, now Ascot, is an utter and entire lunatic. Good gra- 
cious, goodness me ! here is trouble again. You have 
proposed to me. I have refused you, and my brothers are 
raising Cain. I sometimes wish I was dead with those two 
boys. Such pains as I have taken with them too. It's 
enough to break one's heart." 

" What is the matter now ?" said Lord Oakshott 

He might well say "What is the matter?" Gus and 
Archie were at high words. Gus had taken hold of the cat 
in the hall, and Archie had most emphatically resented it* 
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The cat had clawed Captain Gus to the bone, but Captain 
Gus was holding high words with his brother about the 

" I got her first," said Archie. 

*' It is not true," said Gus. 

" Listen to his language," said Archie. ** He has told me 
that I told a story." 

Flora immediately began : — 

" I do not know why I am aggravated in this way, I am 
sure. I have been sister to Cain and Abel at the same time. 
And Abel is worse than Cain. Miss Prout, would you come 
and separate my brothers ?" 

The laughter was general. The Herries children were 
always laughed at and loved. Something followed, however, 
which is more important than the absurdities of the Herries 
children. 

" Miss Prout," said Flora, " do try to keep my brothers 
quiet." 

" I am not aware that it is any business of mine," said 
Dixie, " but I will do my best." 

" Miss Prout !" she added, in a whisper. 

" Yes, Miss Herries." 

" Should you be very angry if Lord Oakshott should 
marry anybody ?" 

" My dear, it is the only thing I desire/' 

" But are you quite sure. Miss Prout ? You must remem- 
ber that you have the entire keeping of his conscience." 

"There you are utterly mistaken," said Miss Prout. 
^^Earlie's heart is by no means with me. Earlie's heart is with 
1 will not say where." 

" With some one else T said Flora. 
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" I do not say that," said Dixie. " It is not with me." 

" If it was with me, would you be very angry ?** said 
Flora. 

Dixie flushed up, red to the roots of her hair. Then she 
said : " Flora, this is all as it should be. I am going ta 
marry Sir Richard Oakshott." 

"That is grand," said Mrs. Henries; "that is entirely 
grand. " Does any one know it but myself?" 

*^ Only a few personal friends, just now." 

"I am so glad you are not going to marry Lord Oakshott,*' 
said Flora, with a curious mixture of sense and absurdity. 
" I am an old married woman myself, and I assure you that 
it never would have done. He is too old, and you never 
know what he will do next. He proposed to me this even- 
ing before I had been in the room five minutes." 

" I hope you accepted him. Flora," said Dixie, laughing. 

"Not I, my dear; I gave him a flat refusal on the spot. I 
did take a liberty when I asked you the state of your heart ; 
you will forgive my poor little curiosity ?" said Flora in her 
most irresistible way. 

" Surely, Flora," said Dixie, with a kiss. Whereupon Flora 
relapsed into nonsense. 

" You ask why I call myself an old married woman : my 
dear, I have been married to Gus and Archie ever since I 
was a child. I have been a mother to them." 

This seemed slightly illogical, but Dixie let her go on her 
own way. 

" What I have suffered with those boys no one will ever 
know. I gave them the best advice. I told them where they 
would go to, and no less than five times have I paid their 
debts out of my own private fortune." 
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"But that is incredible dishonesty on their part," said 
Dixie, looking very grave. 

" It is true, however," said Flora. " First and last I have 
paid over four pounds for those boys, who treat me like 
Judas; sometimes (at least on one occasion) as much as 
seven-and-sixpence at a time. You remember that dreadful 
case of Archie being fined five shillings at Gosport for break- 
ing a window at Portsmouth ?" 

Dixie had politely forgotten. 

^^ My dear^ I paid the money and lent him hcUf-arcrown 
besides. Lord Oakshott behind us, who is listening to every 
word of the conversation in a not very polite manner, doubt- 
less remembers it." 

Oakshott bent over and whispered in her ear. 

It was Flora's turn now to blush, and she turned her beau- 
tiful face on his. " When did you hear it ?" she said. 

^* Only just now, from Louis Brogden. He told me that 
you were to marry his little brother." 

'* Am I worthy of him. Lord Oakshott ? Will he forgive 
my little foolish fantastic ways ? Try to make him love Archie 
and Gus, for there are no finer fellows in the whole world 
than my two boys. I brought them up, and I ought to 
know it." 

(This, it may be remarked, was a fiction on the part of 
Flora which was respected even by her brother Gus, who was 
two years older than herself) 

" I should think that any one would love your brother, my 
dear, without your pleading," said Oakshott. " Now we have 
done talking nonsense, let us go to our two bridegrooms : 
they have been waiting long enough." 

The young ladies knew perfectly well where the bride- 
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grooms were, and were no doubt quite comfortable. Lord 
Oakshott, leaving them, came suddenly on Lord Hainault 
and Rickaby. 
' " Hainault," he said, " we shall have two happy mar- 
riages." 

"One I know of. Flora is a noble creature, and I would 
not wish her better off; her husband will be in Parliament 
with a large income. I will give her all I can. I do not 
regret having no children of njy own. Since my poor wife's 
death Flora has practically kept house for me. There are no 
two finer boys in the Army or Navy than those boys of mine, 
Gus and Archie, with all their quaint ways. What is the other 
marriage of which you speak ?" 

" My adopted daughter is going to marry Sir Richard Oak- 
shott, my cousin." 

" I am very glad of that," said Lord Hainault : " I am 
very glad indeed ; because some absurd people said that she 
might marry youy and that would never have done at all, you 
know." 

" Why not ?" said Oakshott. 

" Why, because it would have spoilt the whole romance 
of the thing. Your reputation depends on your high and 
chivalrous character, in spite of certain laches in the way^of 
speculation. I do hope, Oakshott, that you will come into 
public business again. Your powers of debate are masterly 
— ^you have high authority for that Give up poetry ana 
gambling, and we will make a man of you yet." 

" I am going," said Lord Oakshott, " to win the Derby on 
an entirely new principle. I am going to buy Achievement, 
and have a colt by Blair Athol ; whereby, don't you see, I 
win the Derby. During the three years which it will take to 
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accomplish this, I shall not come near London, but give all 
my time up to writing an epic poem, on a subject which I 
have not selected yet, and with which I am totally unac- 
quainted." 

So he left Lord Hainault, and was caught up by his host- 
esses. "Me darling," said Lady Kathleen, " see to this." 

It was a cheque for ;£^S,ooo. 

" See," said Lady Nora, " we can pay you your money 
back, and God's blessing with it. Our aunt Lady Lock Ree 
is dead, and we can pay ye." 

" Take back the money, dear ladies, and put it in the soil 
again. Use it in clearing the Shannon of those weirs, and it 
will pay ten times over." 

" You are not such a fool as they make you out, at all, at 
all," said Lady Kathleen. " We will have to spend it in law^ 
though, but we will help to redeem a county." 



CHAPTER LIL 

CONCLUSION. 

Dickie and Dixie tried their place at Shepperton, and 
stayed there for a year : then they fled ; and where should 
they fly to but to Oakshott, with the new-bom baby in 
Dixie's arms. 

They could not stand Shepperton at all. Dreghorn 
Castle, the most unutterably melancholy place I know, was 
nothing to Shepperton. At Dreghorn Castle you can see 
the lights of Edinburgh, but at Shepperton you could see 
nothing at all ; still Dreghorn is distinctly suicidal. 

What a change from Shepperton to Oakshott ! Fires in 
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every room lighting up the Castle, and* a fire in the hall^ 
which, when the door was opened, answered the lighthouse 
on the Needles. Mrs. Prout in lavender silk at the door, 
to catch the baby out of the gale of wind which periodically 
blows at Oakshott; Oakshott himself before the fire with 
Granby Dixon. 

"My dears," said Lord Oakshott,/'! knew that you 
would come to me sooner or later. I knew that you would 
never stand that place. When I got your letter, Dickie, I 
made all ready for you. Now get ready for dinner, you 
two ; I have been at work all the morning : we dine in the 
hall." 

When Dickie came down, Oakshott was there. Dickie 
was a little puzzled. He knew perfectly well that Oakshott 
had made some sort of bargain with Dixie, but she would 
not tell him what it was. A gentleman was introduced to 
him, and sat with them at the upper end of the table. He 
was a very nice gentleman, but he talked of nothing but 
wrecks and disasters at sea. At the lower end of the table, 
below the servants, were rough, brave-looking men, who 
came in humbly and sat down to their supper respectfully. 
They were common workmen, but of a very high class. 
Dickie was puzzled ; Dixie was not. 

" You see, my lord," said the strange gentleman, " that 
we have the boat nearly finished, and she will be here in a 
fortnight. With regard to the other boat, my lord, we will 
be as quick as we can." 

An announcement : — " Mr. Stevenson " (dripping wet). 

" We have got the last stone down. Lord Oakshott. We 
are above high- water mark, and shall be finished in a year. 
Bless the old Channel, she fought us to the last, but we 

22 
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beat her. You dry-shift men at the lower end of the table, 
you are on to-morrow morning at ebb, you know. I say, 
butler, tell them to see after the last shift, and get me some 
warm soup." 

" Oakshott, what is all this madness of yours," said Granby 
Dixon, " for I have not had time to inquire ?" 

" I made a compact with Dixie that I would restore the 
Abbey — you remember that plan ? She has compounded 
with me for a lighthouse and two lifeboats, one here and 
one at Alum Bay. . The men who are sitting at the lower 
end of the table are workmen connected with the lighthouse, 
which Mr. Stevenson is building at my expense, under the 
directions of the Trinity Board." 

'* I see my way to the lifeboats," said Granby; "but the 
lighthouse ?" 

" Our fishermen have depended on the Castle light so 
long," said Oakshott, " that it had better be made per- 
manent. I am going to build it. One lamentable accident 
happened because my tower light was put out while I was 
struggling for life. I have missed doing much in the world, 
Granby, but my fishermen's sons shall not say that I did not 
do my best to guide them to their homes." 

Some years after Lord Oakshott was having an interview 
with a great publisher about his epic poem, on which they 
both lost a heap of money. The publisher asked Lord 
Oakshott if he would write a book containing his experiences 
in America. Lord Oakshott immediately seized his hat and 
umbrella^ bowed, winked, and withdrew. 

THE END. 
BILLING AND SONS, PRINTERS, GUILDFORD, SURREY. 
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by the Author during Eight Years' Travel. A series of 31 magnificent Plates, 
beautifully coloured in facsimile of the Original Drawings exhibited at the Egyp- 
tian Hal L Imperial folio, half-morocco, gilt, ^^ los. 

CLAUDE, BEAUTIES OF, containing 24 of his choicest Land- 
scapes, beautifully Engraved on Steel, by Bromley, Lupton, and others. With 
Biographical Sketch and Portrait. Royal folio, in a portfolio, £x ss, 

CLAUDE'S LIBER VERITATIS. A Collection of 303 Prints 
after the Original Designs of Clauds. Engraved by Richard Earlom. With 
a descriptive Catalogue of each Print, Lists of the Persons for whom, and the Places 
for which, the original Pictures were first painted, and of the present Possessors 
of most of them. London : published by Messrs. Boydell and Co., Cheapside. 
Printed by W. Buhner and Co., Cleveland Row, 1777. Three Vols. foUo, half- 
morocco extra, gilt edges, ;Cxo jos, 

COLLINS' (Wilkie) NEW NOVEL.— THE TWO DESTINIES : 
A Romance. By Wilkib Collins, Author of ** The Woman in White," &c. Two 
Vols, crown 8vo, 21*. For Wilkib Collins' other Works, see "Piccadilly 
Novels." [In the press, 

COLMAN'S HUMOROUS WORKS.— "Broad Grins," **My Night- 
gown and Slii>pers," and other Humorous Works, Prose and Poetical, of Gbokgb 
COLMAN. With Life and Anecdotes by G. B. Buckstonb, and Frontispiece by 
Hogarth. ^ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, js. 6d. 
** What antic have we here, 

and digj^er of lath in hand ! 

in all grimace, who puUs faces, 

he has scarcely an equal." — IVestminster Review, 

CONEY'S ENGRAVINaS OF ANCIENT CATHEDRALS, 
Hdtels de YiUe, Town Halls, &c., including some of the finest Examples of Gothic 
Architecture in France, Holland, Germany, and Italy. 3a large Plates, imperial 
folio, half-morocco extra, £2 ^V- ^* 

CONSTABLE'S QRAPHIC WORKS. Comprising 40 highly 
finished Mezzotinto Engravings on Steel, by David Lucas; with descriptive- 
Letterpress by C. R. Leslie, K.A. Folio, half-morocco, gilt edges, £2 2X. 

COPE.— A HISTORY OF THE RIFLE BRIGADE. By Sir 
W. Cope, Bart. One Vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. [/» thepress^ 

COTMAN'S ENGRAVINGS OF THE SEPULCHRAL 
BRASSES IN NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK. With Letterpress Descrip- 
tions, an Essay on Sepulchral Memorials by Dawson Turner, Notes by Sit 
Samuel Mkvrick, Albert Way, and Sir Harris Nicolas, and copious Index. 
New Edition, containing 173 Plates, two of them Illuminated. Two Volumes, 
small folio, half-morocco extra, ;^ 6 6s. 
*' Cotman's work on Sepulchral Brasses is by far the most important work on the 

subject." — Dawson Turner. 

COTMAN'S ETCHINGS OF ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS, 

chiefly Norman and Gothic, in various Counties in England, but principally in 
Norfolk, with Descriptive Notices by Dawson Turner, and Architectural Obser- 
vations by Thomas Kick man. Two Vols, imperial folio, containing 240 spirited 
Etchings, half-morocco, top edges gilt, £Z Zs, 
COTMAN'S LIBER STUDIORUM. A Series of Landscape 
Studies and Original Compositions, for the Use of Art Students, consisting of 
48 Etchings, the greater part executed in "soft ground." Imperial folio, half- 
more ceo, AX XXX. 6d, 
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BRXWSTEH'S [Sir Caridl MORE WORLDS THAN QwL 
■kt QM of Iht Philomphff lad Ide Hope of the Christian, A New Edition, n 
iMBtTBwn (vo, iloih eim, jili, with fuU-pnge AsDmiomicil Pliiei, 41. 6aL 
"Tbrniton ceruialy «iit i widtspreail desire to Inow. so &r as can be Icdwil 
ite*n<iii|if(-od.hTu«.™»iUiihlecreaiioa. The planet which we inhabii is bm 
<a* uBiel in the nndu o( a fleet suling on through the vast ocean of spiee, nnds 

cgnPT ihipi ajipear, Ihnnch nicb Is thor remotoKss that even out best glssies 
eubk ui to inuw veij little regarding diein. But in the vessels of the same group 

iH ihcB Baiiiuis idalkdii similar id nur ovn to the great guardian vessel in the 
mill— n Ki then itgulateil by bet in all thdr moTemenls, and thai wheuiuEhi 
"k datli mosl oflhea hare (heir sell of lanlem! htnsied upiogiv: themlieht: 



•^-^ ' ^----^..i 



..O-lijt 



have a common pur^»&e DC- object to accomplish- "—He'gn AIillev. 
BUMTAira PILORnra progress. Edited by Rev. T. Scott. 
Wilk It heiutifu! Steel Plates by SrorHAiP, engnved by Goodali.' and 
■mans n'Mdcuis. Cmon e>o, doih eitra, gilt. ;i. U. 
" The Byle of BuOTin ii delighlfiil to every reader, and invaluable as a study to 
<tlY imwn "h* •is'™ " »'*»'? » *'''' mmn^d ''^''" ^nBl'^h language. Tie 
" ■ KibuluTofttecooimonpeople. Thereisnot aneiptessioo, if 

■-'-' "f dieolojy, which would piinle Ihctudesi peasaw 

!^what he meant to »y. For mafrmliteace, h 



^i-HI teiMtlT nSdab Then ii no book in our hieraiun: on which we 
*ll«lillllwitlll«(iu«of*«»Ul'°l»"!'^EnelrsMan(ua«; no book . 
iL™Wmllh»iriirt that bnpiaie a in lis own proper wealtK. and how In 

iJbd5'P3«Vthe '^P'fatl™ Lost,' "k "I"'. "« 'l%ri«'s Progress.'"- 

..iri..re read this book mth the iraueit pleasure. Consider^ merely ti ■ 
^P,"";, deserves to be daa^amow !j<^''«^^[^'^'j';;^' ^d mnl ^'^ 

vim ». f*^j°"|,j'|^™'' i" muld he difficult to name 3 boot whidieihibili 
^Jl'uSii^ fci"'* "^ modesty. --Macauuv. 

awriWi'S WORKS IN SCULPTURE AKD MODEL- 

iH^^r i(o "la;B!^-9'"is;«'t">P»«'» i° 0"'"S' ''^ *'"==■ »"■' 
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CK&ASY.— MEMOIRS OF EMINENT ETONIANS; with 
Notices (^the Early History of Eton College. By Sir Edward Crsasy, Author 
of " The i'ifteen Decisive Battles of the World." A New Edition, brought down 
to the Present Time, with 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, -js. 6d, 

" A new edition of ** Creasy's Etonians " will be welcome. The book was a favourite 
a quarter of a century ago, and it has maintained its reputation. The value of this 
new edition is enhanced by the fact that Sir Edward Creasy has added to it several 
memoirs of Etonians who have died since the first edition appeared. The work is 
eminently interesting. ' ' — Scotsman. 

CRUIKSHANK'S COMIO ALMANAOBI. Complete in Two 

Series : The First from 1835 to 1843 '> the Second from 1844 to T853. A Gather- 
ing of the Best Humoitr of Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith, 
A'Beckett, Robert Brough. &c. With 2000 Woodcuts and Steel Engravings 
by Cruikshank, Hine, Landells, &c Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
Volumes, 15^.; or, separately, 7*. 6d. per Volume. 

OUSSANS' HANDBOOK OP HERALDRY. With Instructions 
ibr Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS.; Rules for the Appointment 
of Liveries, Chapters on Continental and American Heraldry, &c. &c. By John 
£. CussANS. Illustrated with 360 Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt and emblazoned, 7;. 6d. 

CUSSANS' HISTORY OP HERTPORDSHIRE. A County 
History, got up in a very superior manner, and ranging with the finest works of 
its class. By John E. Cussans. illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper and 
Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. Parts I. to X. now ready, 2xs. each. 

*' The amount of labour Mr. Cussans bestows to obtain ori^nal information is 
immense ; his anxiety for accuracy is intense, and the painstakme care with which 
he investigates statements and peruses sld documents is remarkable. The result of 
his industry is a work abounding in new and curious information. It differs from 
' Clutterbuck ' in this respect, that whereas that well-patronised and expensive book 
had most care and attention bestowed on the first volume— (that part of Hertford- 
shire where the author resided) — each successive portion of Mr. Cussans* history is 
manifestly an improvement on the earlier portions. Nothing can ever repay the 
author for the very great care, ijains, and time he has devoted to this work, which 
must have been truly a labour of love to him ; but he has sure reward in the esteem 
of those who can appreciate aright earnestness, diligence, and perseverance in the 
accomplishment of a useful and valuable object." — Herts Guardian. 

CYCLOPiEDIA OP COSTUME ; or, A Dictionaryof Dress— Regal, 
Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military — from the Earliest Period in England to the 
reign of George the Tliird. Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on 
the Continent, and preceded by a General History of the Costumes of the Princi- 
pal Countries of Euiope. By J. R. Planch^, Somerset Herald. To be Com- 
pleted in Twenty-four Parts, quarto, at Five Shillings each, profusely illustrated 
by Coloured and Plain Plates and Wood Engravings. — A Prospectus will be 
sent upon application. [In course of publicatioH, 

*' There is no subject connected with dress with which * Somerset Herald* is not 
as familiar as ordinary men are with the ordinary themes of everyday life. The 
gathered ktiowledge of many years is placed before the world in this his latest 
work, and, when finished, there will exist no work on the subject half so valuable. 
The numerous illustrations are all effective — for their accuracy the author is respon- 
sible ; they are well drawn and well engraved, and, while indispensable to a proper 
comprehension of the text, are satisfactory as works of art." — Art Journal. 

** These numbers of a Cyclopaedia of Ancient and Modem Costume give promise 
that the work, when complete, will be one of the most perfect works ever published 
upon the subject. The illustrations are numerous and excellent, and would, even 
without the letterpress, render the work an invaluable book of reference for in- 
formation as to costumes for fancy balls and character quadrilles. . . . Beautifully 
printed and superbly illustrated." — Standard. 

** Those who know how useful is Fairholt's brief and necessarily imperfect glossary 
will be able to appreciate the much greater advantages promised by Mr. Pumch^'s 
book. " — A therujeum. 
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IIBDIN'S (T. F.) BIBLIOMANIA ; or, Book- Madness : A 
Bibliographical Romance.^ With numerous Illustrations. A New Edi- 
tion, with a Supplement, including a Key to the Assumed Characters in 
the Drama. Demy 8vo, half-Roxburghe, 21s. 
** I have oot yet recovered from the deliehtful delirium into which your * Biblio- 
mania * has completely thrown me. Your book, to my taste, is one of the most ex- 
traordinary gratifications I have enjoyed for many years." — Isaac DiSRABLt. 

DEMOCRACY (THE) : A Novel. By Whyte Thorne. Three 
Vols, crown 8vo, 31J. 6d. 

**A very careful, and inmanyrespects very praiseworthy, story." — Saturday Review, 
** It is always difficult for anyone not personally concerned in English politics to 

write about them without making serious blunders, and even Mr. TroUope has not 

always succeeded in avoiding mistakes ; but the author of the novel before us keeps 

clear of error, and writes pleasantly enough.*' — Athenaum, 

DIXON.— WHITE CONQUEST: AMERICA IN 1875. By 

W. Hkpworth Dixon. Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, 301. 

"The best written, most instructive, and most entertaining book that Mr. Dixon 
has published since 'New America.'"— /I /A^/«?«w. 

DRXTRY'S ILLUSTRATIONS of FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGY. 

Containing, in 250 beautifully Coloured Plates, upwards of 600 Exotic Insects of 
the East and West Indies, China, New Holland, North and South America, Ger- 
many, &c With important Additions and Scientific Indexes, by J. O. West- 
wood, F.L.S. Three Vols. 4to, half-morocco extra, j^^ 5J. 

** Drury's work has not been surpassed in beauty and accuracy of execution by any 
of the sumptuous efforts of the present day." — Ettcyclopeedia Britannica. 

DUNRAVEN*S (Earl of) THE GREAT DIVIDE : A Narrative 
of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 1874. With Maps and 
numerous striking full-page Illustrations by Valentine W. Ijromlev. Second 
Edition. DemySvo, cloth gilt, i8f. 

"There has not for a long time appeared a better book of travel than Lord Dun- 
raven's * The Great Divide.' . . . The book is full of clever observation, and 
both narrative and illustrations are thoroughly good." — Athenofum, 

''A jolly, rollicking narrative of adventure and sport, mixed up with a great deal 
of useful information concerning one of the most interesting regions in the American 
continent." — Nature. 

lARLY ENGLISH POETS. Edited, with Introductions and 
Annotations, by Rev. A. B. Grosart. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6*. per 
Volume ; a few Large Paper copies (only 50 printed), at 12s. per Vol. 

I 
Mr. Grosart has spent the most laborious and the most enthusiastic care on the 
perfect restoration and preservation of the text ; and it is very unlikely that any 

other edition of the poet can ever be called for From Mr. Grosart we 

always expect and always receive the final results of most patient and competent 
scholarship. * '— Examiner. 




1 . Fletcher's (Giles, B. D. ) Com- 

plete Poems, Christ's Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, 
Clirist's Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes. 

2. Davles' (Sir John) Complete 

Poetical Works, including Psalms 
I. to L. in Verse, and other hitherto 
unpublished MSS., for the first 
time Collected and Edited. With 
Memorial-Introduction and Notes. 
Two Vols. 

3. Herrick'8 (Robert) Hespe- 

rides, Noble Numbers, and Com- 



plete Collected Poems. With 
Memorial-Introduction and Notes, 
Steel Portrait, Index of First Line?, 
and Glossarial Index, &c. Three 
Vols. [/« the press, 

4. Sidney's (Sir Philip) Com- 

plete Poetical Works, including 
all those in "Arcadia." With 
Memorial-Introduction and Notes. 
\Ih preparation. 

5. Donne's (Dr. John) Complete 

Poetical Works, including the 
Satires and various from MSS. 
With Memorial-Introduction and 
Notes. [/« preparation. 






Other volumes are in active Preparation, 
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EMANUEL ON DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES ; 

their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for ascertaining their 

Realitv. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations, Tinted 

and Plain. A New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 
ElteRSON.— LETTERS AND SOOIAL AIMa By Ralph 

Waldo Emerson. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7;. 6d. 

** His method of work is that of great thinkers. Gradually he ahsorbs and 
assimilates whatever science or history can furnish, amd slowly and reflectively he 
gives us the result of his thoughts." — Athefutum, 

"Will be eagerly welcomed by his numerous admirers on both sides of the 
Atlantic. • , • • These latest essays and lectures of the American sage contain the 
matured fruits of earnest and deep thought wrapt up in language always clear amd 
incisive, often happily epigrammatic l%ey present the author's ripest opinions on 
literature and society. Every part of the work breathes the free air which belongs 
to a free country, and is redolent of hope and youth. The happy knack whick 
Emerson always possessed of illustrating his meaning by apposite anecdotes has not 
failed him in lus old age ; and in these pages light is often flashed upon an obscure 
or atetruse proposition from a pithy and pointed story. Without any pedantic show 
of learning, every page bears witness to the author's wide, one mignt almost say 
encyclopa^ic, acquaintance with the literature of all ages and of all races. Not 
only has Emerson been a great reader, but he has, so to speak, got at the very 
innermost core of the books which he has devoured."—ScoisfMan. 
ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY. Demy Svo, cloth extra 

(uniform binding). Illustrated : — 



D'Arblay'sCMadame) Diary and 

Letters. Edited by her Niece, Char- 
lotte Barrett. A New Edition, 
illustrated by numerous fine Portraits 
engraved on Steel. Four Vols. 8vo., 
cloth extra, 36;. 

Grammont (Count), Memoirs 

of. By ^ Anthony Hamilton. A 
New Edition, with a Biographical 
Sketch of Count Hamilton, numerous 
Historical and Illustrative Notes by 
Sir Walter Scott, and 64 Copper- 
plate Portraits by Edward Scrivbn. 
8vo, cloth extra, 15s, 

Maxwell's Life of the Duke of 

Wellington. ^ Three Vols. 8vo, with 
numerous highly finished Line and 
Wood Engravings by Eminent Artists. 
Cloth extra, gilt, £^ 7s. 

Montagu'sCLadyMaryWortley) 

Letters and Works. Edited by Lord 
Wharncliffb. With important 
Additions and Corrections, derived 
from the Original Manuscripts, and 
a New Memoir. Two Vols. 8vo,*with 
fine Steel Portraits, cloth extra, iBs. 

Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo de' 

Medici.callcd **Thk Magnificent." 
A New and much improved Edition. 
Edited by his Son, Thomas Roscoe. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits and nume- 
rous Plates, cloth extra, gs. 

Roscoe's Life and Pontificate 

of Leo the Tenth. Edited by his 
Son, Thomas Roscoe. Two Vols. 
8vo, with Portraits and numerous 
Plates, cloth extra, iBs. 



Saint-Simon, Memoirs of the 

Duke of, during the Re^ of Louis 
the Fourteenth and the Regency. 
Translated from the French and 
Edited by Bavlb St. John. A New 
Edition. Three Vols. 8vo., cloth 
extra, 27s, 

Walpole's (Horace) Anecdotes 

of Painting in England. With some 
Account of the principal English 
Artists, and incidental Notices of 
Sculptors, Carvers, Enamellers, 
Arcmtects, Medallists, Engravers, 
&c. With Additions b^ Rev. Jambs 
Dallawav. Edited, with Additional 
Notes, by Ralph N. Wornum. 
Three Vols. 8vo, with upwards of 150 
Portraits and Plates, cloth extra, 
£1 js. 

Walpole's (Horace) entire 

Correspondence. Chronologically ar- 
ranged, with the Prefaces and ^fotes 
of Croker, Lord Dover, and others; 
the Notes ^ of all previous Editors, 
and Additional Notes by Peter 
Cunningham. Nine vols. 8vo, 
with numerous fine Portraits en- 
graved on Steel, cloth extra, £^ xs. 

Walpole's (Horace) Royal and 

Noble Authors of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland ; with Lists of their 
Works. A New Edition, Annotated, 
considerably Enlarged, and brought 
down to the Present Time. Illus- 
trated by nearly 200 Copperplate 
Portraits. Six Vols. 8vo, cloth extra. 

[/« preparation. 
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ENGLISHMAN'S HOUSS (The) : A Practical Guide to all in- 
terested in Selecting or Building a House, with full Estimates of Cost. Quantities, 
&C. By C J. Richardson. Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7^^. fidf. 



I AIBHOLT.— TOBACCO : Its History and Associations ; in- 
cluding an Account of the Plant and its Manufacture ; with its Modes of 
Use m all Ages and Countries. By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. A New 
Edition, with Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 100 Illustrations by 
the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

" A very pleasant and instructive history of tobacco and its associations, which 
we cordially recommend alike to the votaries and to the enemies of the much- 
maligned but Certainly not neglected weed. . . . Full of interest and Informa- 
tion." — Daily News, 

"A delightful reprint. . , .A more complete and dainty book on a subject 
which some still think unsavoury it would not be easy to call to mxndi.**— Graphic. 

FARADAY'S CHEMICAL HISTORY OP A CANDLE. 

Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition, Edited by W. 
Crookes, Esq., F.CS., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, 4J. 6d. 

FARADAY'S VARIOUS FORCES OF NATURE. A New 
Edition, Edited by W. Crookes, Esq., F.C.S., &c. Crown Svo, cloth extra, with 
numerous Illustrations, 4;. 6d. 

** For many years^ the English public had the privilege of listening to the dis- 
courses and speculations of Professor Faraday, at the Royal Institution, on Matter 
and Forces ; and it is not too much to say that no lecturer on Physical Science, 
since the time of Sir Humphry Davy, was ever listened to with more delight. 
The pleasure which all derived from the expositions of Faraday was of a somewhat 
different kind from that produced by any other philosopher whose lectures we have 
attended. It was partially derived from his extreme dexterity as an operator : with 
him we had no chance of apologies for an unsuccessful experiment — no hanging fire 
in the midst of a series of brilliant demonstrations, producing that ^ depressing 
tendency akin to the pain felt by an audience at a false note from a vocalist. All was 
a sparklmg stream of eloquence and experimental illustration. We would have defied 
a chemist loving his science, no matter how often he might himself have repeated an 
experiment, to feel uninterested when seeing it done by Faraday." — W. Crookes. 

FiaUIER'S PRIMITIVE MAN : A Popular Manual of the pre- 
vailine Theories of the Descent of Man as promulgated by Darwin, Lvell, Sir 
TohnLubbock, Huxley, E. B. Tvlor, and other eminent Ethnologists. Trans- 
lated from the last French edition, and revised by £. B. T. With 263 Illustra- 
tions. Demy Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 9; . 

" An interesting and essentially popular resum^ of all that has been written on 
the subject. M. Figuier has collected together the evidences which modem re- 
searches have accumulated, and has done this with a considerable amount of care. 
He endeavours to separate the inquiry respecting Primitive Man from the Mosaic 
account of Man's creation, and does not admit that the authority of Holy Writ is in 
any way questioned by those labours which aim at seeking the real epoch of Man's 
first appearance upon earth. ... An interesting book, with 263 illustrations, of 
which thirty are full-page engravings, confessedly somewhat fanciful in their com- 
binations, but which will be found on examination to be justified by that soundest evi- 
dence, the actual discovery of the objects of which they represent the use." — A ihemeum, 

FINGER-RING LORE: Historical, Legendary, and AnecdotaL 

Earliest Notices ; Superstitions ; Ring Investiture, Secular and Ecclesiastical ; 
Betrothal and Wedding Rings; Ring-tokens: Memorial and Mortuary Rings; Posy- 
Rings ; Customs and Incidents in Connection with Rings ; Remarkable Rings,&c. 
By William Jones, F.S.A With Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings 
of all Ages and Countries. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7^ . 6d. [In the press. 
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lAY.—PROM PALL MALL TO THE PUNJAUB; or, WUh 
the Prince in India. By J. DsBW Gay. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with: fine 
full-page Illustrations, xZs. 

* * A lasting memorial of an interesting journey.** — Daily Telegraph. 

** Written in a lively and unpretentious style, and sparkling here and there with 
genuine humour, the work is a decidedly attractive one." — Leeds Mercury. 

GELL AND GANDY'S POMPEIANA ; or, The Topography, 
Edifices, and Om&ments of PompeiL With upwards of xoo Line Engravings by 
GooDALL, Cooke, Heath, Pyb, &c Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, x8f . 

GEMS OP ART : A Collection of 36 Engravings, after Paintings by 
Rembrandt, Cuyp, Reynolds, Poussin, Murillo, Tenibrs, Corrbggio, 
Gainsborough, Northcote, &c., executed in Mezzotint by Turner, Bromley, 
&c. Folio, in Portfolio, ;£i xu. dd. 

GILBERT (W.S.), ORIGINAL PLAYS by : "A Wicked World," 
"Charity,** "Palace of Truth," "Pygmalion,** "Trial by Jury," &c. One 
Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9*. 
"His workmanship is in its way perfect; it is very sound, very even, very well 

sustained, and excellently balanced throughout." — Observer. 

* * A book which not only the modem playgoer, but those who do not frequent the 
theatre, can read with equal pleasure." — Era. 

** Mr. Gilbert has done well and wisely to publish in a collected form some of his 
best plays. The * Palace of Truth * and Pygmalion ' may be read and enjoyed as 
poems by persons who have never entered the walls of a thcaitre.''— Standard. 

GILLRAY'S CARICATURES. Printed from the Original Plates, 
all engraved by Himself between 1779 and 1810 ; comprising the best Political and 
Humorous Satires of the Reign of George the Third, in upwards of 600 highly 
spirited Engravings. Atlas folio, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, jQj los. — There 
is also a Volume of Suppressed Plates, atlas folio, half-morocco, 31^. 6d. — 
Also, a Volume of Letterpress Descriptions, comprising a very amusing ' 
Political History of the Reign of George the Third, by Thos. Wright and 
R. H. Evans. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 15J. ; or half-morocco, ^i is. 
GILLRAY, THE CARICATURIST : The Story of his Life and 
Times, and Anecdotal Descriptions of his Engravings. Edited by Thomas 
Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With 83 full-page Plates, and numerous Wood 
Engravings. Demy 4to, 600 pages, cloth extra, 31;. 6d. 

"High as the expectations excited by this description [in the Introduction] may 
be, they will not be disappointed. The most inquisitive or exacting reader will 
find ready gathered to his hand, without the trouble of reference, almost every 
scrap of narrative, anecdote, c^ossip, scandal, or epigram, in poetry or prose, that he 
can possibly require for the elucidation of the caricatures."— -<?Kar/^r/y Reznew. 

GOSSE (Edmund W.)— KING ERIK: A Tragedy. With a 

Vignette by W. B. Scott. Small Svo, cloth gilt, 6j. 

"The author's book, *0n Viol and Flute,' displayed such a remarkable ear for 
music, such a singular poetic interpretation of flowers and trees, and such-like chil- 
dren of Flora, and, above all, such a distinct and individual poetic savour, that it 
would have been a pity indeed had these good gifts been wasted in any wrong 
direction. In this case there is happily no cause for such pity. We have seldom 
seen so marked an advance in a second book beyond a first. . . . The faults of 
' King Erik*' are but slight matters ; its merits are solid, and of a very high order." 
Academy. 

GOSSE (Edmund W.)— ON VIOL AND FLUTE. Second 

Edition. With a Vignette by W. B. Scott. Small Svo, cloth gilt, 5^. 
GREENWOOD'S (James) LOW-LIPE DEEPS : An Account of 
the Strange Fish to be found there ; including "The Man and Dog Fight," with 
much additional and confirmatory evidence ; ** With a Tally-Man," *' A Fallen 
Star," "The Betting Barber," "A Coal Marriage," &c. With Illustrations in 
tint by Alfred Concanen. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, -js. 6d. 
" The book is interesting reading. It shows that there are many things in Lon- 
don life not dreamt of by most people. It is well got up, and contains a number of 
striking illustrations." — Scotsman, 
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GREENWOOD^S (James) NEW NOVEL.— DICK TEMPLE. By 
James Gkeenwood. Three Yds. crown 8vo, 31X. dd. [In the ^ess, 

GREENWOOD'S WILDS OP LONDON : Descriptive Sketches, 
from Personal Observations and Experience of Remarkable Scenes, People, and 
Places in London. By James Greenwood, the "Lambeth Casiud." With xa 
Tinted Illustrations by Alfred Concanen. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7«. 6d. 
'I Mr. James Greenwood presents himself once more in the character of * one whose 

delight it is to do his humble endeavour towards exposing and extinpating social 

abuses and those hole-and-corner evils which afflict society. " — Saturday RtvUw. 

GOLDEN LIBR^LBY. Sq. i6mo. (Tauchnitz size), cl. extra, 2J.Vol. 



Book of Clerical Anecdotes : 

The Humours and Eccentricities of 
"the Cloth." 

Byron's Don Juan. 

Carlyle (Thomas) on the Choice 

of Books. With a Memoir, [i^. 6d.'\ 

Godwin's (William) Lives of 

the Necromancers. 

Holmes's Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by George Augustus Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the 

Breakfast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. 

Both Series Con^plete in One Volume, 
with all the original Illustrations. 

Irving's (Washington) Tales of 

a Traveller. 

Irving's (Washington) Tales of 

the Alhambra. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and 

Occupations of Country Life; with 
Recollections of Natural History. 

Lamb's Essays of Elia. Both 

Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A Tale 

for a Chimney Corner,andother Pieces. 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
Edmund Ollier. 



Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 

D'Arthur : The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited by B. M. Ranking. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical 
Introduction and Notes, by T. 
M'Crie, D.D., LL.D. 

Pope's Complete Poetical 

Works. 

Bochefoucauld's Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Sainte- 
Beuve. 

St. Pierre's Paul and Virginia, 

and the Indian Cottage. Edited, with 
Life, by the Rev. £. Clarke. 

Shelley's Early Poems and 

Queen Mab, with Essay by Leigh 
Hunt. 

Shelley's Later Poems: Laon 

and Cythna, &c. 

Shelley's Posthumous Poems, 

the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley's Prose Works, includ- 
ing a Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, 
St. Irvyne, &c. 

White's Natural History of 

Selbome. Edited, with additions, by 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 

' A series of excellently printed and carefully annotated volumes, handy in size, 
and altogether attractive.** — Bookseller. 
GOLDEN TREASUEY OP THOUGHT. An Encyclopsedia of 

? notations from Writers of all Times and all Countries. Selected and Edited by 
HEODORE Taylor. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, and gilt edges, js. 6d. 

GBIMM.— GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. Collected by the 
Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Taylor. Edited^ with an Introduc- 
tion, by John Ruskin. With 22 Illustrations after the immitable designs of 
George Cruikshank. Both Series Complete. Square crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. ; gilt 
leaves, 7*. 6d, 

*'The illustrations of this volume .... are of quite sterling and admirable art, 
of a class precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which they 
illustrate ; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to my 
' Elements of Drawing,~were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rembrandt 
(in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him). . . . To make s<»Be- 
what enlai^ed copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass,^ and 
never puttmg two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exerdse in 
decftion 9nd severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be le^Mrpt^in 
ichooli,**^— Extract /rvm Introduction by John Ruskin. 
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GUYOT'S EARTH AND MAN ; or, Physical Ge(^;raphy in its 
Relation to the History of Mankind. With Additions by Professors Agassiz, 
PiBRCB, and Gray, with za Maps and Engravines on Steel, some Coloured, 
and a copious Index. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, 4r. 6d. 

|AKE'S (T. Gordon) NEW SYMBOLS: Poems. By the 

Author of ** Parables and Tales.** Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

''The entire book breathes a pure and ennobling influence, shows 
welcome originality of idea and illustration, and yields the highest proof 
of imaginatve faculty and mature power of expression." — Athemeunt. 

HALL'S (Mrs. S. C. ) SKETCHES OF IRISH OHARACTEB. 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, by Danibl Maclisb, Sir John 
Gilbert, W. Harvey, and G. Cruikshank. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7^. td. 
"The Irish sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford's beautiful English 

Sketches in ' Our Village,* but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 

bright." — Blackwood* t Magazine. 

HARRIS'S AURELIAN : A Natural History of English Moths and 
Butterflies, and the Plants on which they feed. A New Edition. Edited, with 
Additions, by J. O. Wbstwood. With about 400 exquisitely Coloured Figures ef 
Moths, Butteraies, Caterpillars, &c., and the Plants on wmch they feed. Small 
folio, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, £-^ xy. td. 

HAWKER (MEMORIALS OF THE LATE REV. ROBERT 
STEPHEN), sometime Vicar of Morwenstow, in the Diocese of Exeter. Col- 
lected, arranged, and edited by the Rev. Frederick George Lee, D.CL., 
Vicar of All Saints', Lambeth. With Photographic Portrait, Pedigree, and Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, izr. 
*' Dr. Lee*s * Memorials * is a far better record of Mr. Hawker, and gives a more 

reverent and more true idea of the man. . . . Dr. Lee rightly confines himself to 

his proper subject.** — Atheneeum, 

HAYDON'S (B. R.) CORRESPONDENCE & TABLE-TALK. 
With a Memoir by his Son, Frederic Wordsworth Haydon. Comprising a 
large number of hitherto Unpublished Letters from Keats, Wilkie, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Kirkup, Leigh Hunt, Landseer, Horace Smith, Sir G. 
Beaumont, Goethe, Mrs. Siddons, Sir Walter Scott, Talfourd, Jeffrey, 
Miss MiTFORD, Macready, Mrs. Browning, Lockhart, Hallam, and otheos. 
With 23 Illustrations, including Facsimiles of many interesting Sketches, 
Portraits of Haydon by Keats and Wilkie, and Havdon's Portraits ot 
Wilkie, Keats, and Maria Foote. Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, 36J. 
"As a defence of the painter's character and career the work before us will pos- 
sibly meet with as much criticism as approval ; but there can, we think, be no 
question of its interest in a purely biographical sense, or of its literary merit. The 
letters and table-talk form in themselves a most valuable contribution to the social 
and artistic history of the time, and would be very welcome even without the 
memoir which precedes them." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

" The volumes are among the most interesttng produced or likely to be produced 
by the present season." — Examitier. 

" One of the most moving histories that has been published in modem days. . . 
Haydf n's case has never before been fairly laid before the public ; the man has. 
never been shown as he was in truth, through the medium of his correspondence, his- 
diaries, sayings and actions. . . . Charming correspondence, and still more 
charming table-talk." — Morning Post. 

" Here we have a fulMength portrait of a most remarkable man. . . . His- 
son has done the work well — is clear and discriminating on the whole, and writes, 
with ease and vigour. Over and above the interest that must be felt in Haydon 
himself, the letters afford us the opportunity of studying closely many of the greatest 
men and women of the time. . . . We do not nesitate to say that these letters 
and table-talk form a most valuable contribution to the history of art and literature 
in the pastgeneration. The editor has selected and arranged them with uncommon 
judgment, adding^ many notes that contain ana and anecdotes. Every page has 
thus its point of mterest. The book will no doubt have a wide audience, as it weQ 
^tSKr9t&"'-^NonconformisU 
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HISTORICAL PORTBAITS ; Upwards of 430 Engravings of Rare 
Prints. Comprising the Collections of Rodd. Richardson, Caulfibld, &c. 
With Descriptive Text to every Plate, giving a brief outline of the most important 
Historical and Biographical Facts and Dates connected with each Portrait, and 
references to original Authorities. In Three Vols., royal 4to, half-morocco, lull 
^It back and edges, price £,^ "js. 

THE ORIGINAL HOGARTH, 

HOQARTH'S WORKS. Engraved by Himself. 153 fine Plates, 

with elaborate Letterpress Descriptions by John Nichols. Atlas folio, half^ 
morocco extra, gilt edges, £^ los. 

" I was pleased with the reply of a gentleman who, beinj[ asked which book he 
esteemed most in his library, answeredf ' Shakespeare ' ; bemg asked which he es- 
teemed next best, answered * Hogarth.'" — Charles Lamb. 

HOLBEIN'S PORTRAITS OF THE COURT OF HENRY 

THE EIGHTH. A Series of 84 exquisitely beautiful Tinted Plates, en^ved 
by Bartolozzi, Cooper, and others, and pnnted on Tinted Paper^ in imitation 
ot the Original Drawings in the Royal Collection at Windsor. With Historical 
Letterpress by Edmund Lodge, Norroy King of Arms. Imperial 4to, half- 
morocco extra, gilt edges, £$ xsr. 6d, 

"A very charming, costly, and captivating performance."— Dibdin. 

HOLBEIN'S PORTRAITS OF THE COURT OF HENRY Vm. 
Chambbrlainb's Imitations of the Original Drawings, mostly engraved by 
Bartolozzi. London: printed by W. Bulmbr & Co., Shakespeare Printing 
Office, 1792. 9a splendid Portraits (including 8 additional Plates), elaborately 
tinted in Colours, with Descriptive and Biographical Notes, by Edmund Lodge, 
Norroy King of Arms. Atlas folio, half-morocco, gilt edges, ^ao. 

•«• The graceful and delicate colouring preserves all the ejffect of th* original 
Mghly-finished drawings, and at the same time communicates an enchanting 
ionitnation to the features. Not more than ten of the subjects are included in 
** Lodges Portraits^** and still fewer are to be found in any other collection. 

HOOD'S (Thomas) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. 
Including the Cream of the Comic Annuals. With Life of the Author^ Portrait, 
and over Two Hundred original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7X. (»d, 

" Not only does the volume include the better-known poems by the author, but 
Also what is happily described as ' the cream of the Comic Annuals.' Such delicious 
things as ' Don't you smell Fire ? ' * The Parish Revolution,' and ' Huggins amd 
Duggins,' will never want readers." — Graphic. 

*' The volume, v^ch contains nearly 800 pages, is liberally illustrated with facsimile 
cuts of Hood's own grotesque sketcnes, many of them pictorial puns, which always 
possess a freshness, and never fail to raise a genuine laugh. We have here some of 
Hood's earlier attempts, and his share of the Odes and Addresses to Great People.' 
Then we have the two series of * Whims and Oddities,' which ought to be prescribed 
€or nervous and hypochondriacal people : for surely more mirth was never packed into 
the same compass before, more of the rollicking abandonment of a rich, joyous 
humour, or more of the true geniality of nature which makes fun so deli^html and 
leaves no after-taste of unkindness in the mouth. * The Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies' will be found here in unabridged form, together with ' Hero and Leander,' 
a number of Minor Poems, among which we meet with some very pretty fancies — 
the well-known ' Retrospective Review,' and ' I Remember, I Remember ' — 
Hood's contributions to the Gent, including 'The Dream of Eugene Aram,' *The 
Cream of the Comic Annuals ' — in itself a fund of merriment large enough to dispel 
the gloom of many a winter's evening — and the 'National Tales.' This is a fair 
representative selection of Hood's works, many of which have been hitherto 
inaccessible except at high prices. Most ot the best known of his comic effusions — 
^ose punning ballads in which he has never been approached — are to be found in 
the liberal collection Messrs. Chatto & Windus have given to the public." — Bif» 
mingham Daily Mail. 
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HOOD'S (Tom) HITMOBOXTS WOBKS. Edited, with a Memoir, 
by his Sister, Frances Frbeling Bsodbrip. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, witk 
mumeroiu Illustrations, (a, [/» th€pre». 

HOOD'S (Tom) FROM KOWHERE: TO THE NORTH 
POLE : A Noah's Arkaeolocpical Narrative. By Tom Hood; With 25 Illustra- 
tions by W. Brunton and £. C. Barnes. Square crown 8vo, in a handsome and 
specially-designed binding, gilt edges, (a. 

Poor Tom Hood ! It is ver^ sad to turn over the droll pages of ' From Nowhere 
to the North Pole,' and to thmk that he will never make the young people, for 
whom, like his famous father, he ever had such a kind, sjrmpathetic j^eart, laiugh of 
cry any more. This is a birthday story, and no part of it is betto* Uian the first 
chapter, conc<}ming birthdays in general, and Frank[s birthday in particular. ^ The 
amusine letterpress is profusely interspersed with the jingling rhymes which children 
love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do full justice to the writer's 
meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co-operation of author and artist 
could not be desured." — Times. 

HONE'S SCRAP-BOOKS : The Miscellaneous Collections of 
William Hone, Author of '* The Table-Book," " Every-Day Book," and " Year- 
Book *' : being a Supplement to those works. With Notes, Portraits,'and nume- 
rous Illustrations of curious and eccentric objects. Crown 8vo. \Injfre^raiion, 

** He has deserved well of the naturalist, the antiquarian, and the poet."— 
Christopher North. 

HOOK'S (THEODORE) CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS, 

incluuidg his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With a new 
Life of tbe Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt, js. 6d. 

"His name will be preserved. His political songs zsAjeux d*e^ritt when the 
hour comes for collecting them, will form a volume of sterling ana lasting attiac- 
tion % and after many clever romances of this age shall have sufficiently occupied 
public attention and sunk, like hundreds of former generations, into utter oblivion, 
there are tales in his ^ collection which will be read with even a greater interest 
than they commanded in their novelty." — ^J. G. Lockhart. 

HOPE'S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. Illustrated in 
upwards of 320 Outline Engravings, containing Representations of Egyptian. 
Greek, and Roman Habits and Dresses. A New Edition. Two Vols, royad 8vo, 
with Coloured Frontispieces, cloth extra, ^a 5^. 

"The substance of many expensive works, containing all that may be necessary 
to give to artists, and even to dramatic performers and to others engaged in classical 
representations, an idea of ancient costumes sufficiently ample to prevent their 
•fiending in their performances by gross and obvious blunders. ' 

HORNE.— ORION : An Epic Poem, in Three Books. By Richard 
Hbngist Hornb. With Photographic Portrait. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, ^s. 

" Orion will be admitted, by every man of genius, to be one of the noblest, if not 
the very noblest poetical work of the age. Its defects are trivial and conventional* 
its beauties intrinsic and supreme." — Edgar Aulan Pob. 

TALIAN MASTERS (DRAWINGS BY THE) : Autotype 
Facsimiles of Original Drawings. With Critical and Descriptive Notes, 
Biographical and Artistic, by J. Comyns Carr. Atlas folio, half-morocco, 
gilt. \_In freparation. 





ENNINGS' (Hargrave) THE ROSICRUCIANS : Their 

Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and Serpent 
Worshippers, and Explanations of Mystic Symbols in Monuments and 
Talismans of Primeval Philosophers. Cr. 8vo, 300 Illustrations, xof. td. 
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JOSEPHUS (The Works of). Translated by Whiston. Con- 
taining both the "Antiquities of the Jews *' and the "Wars of the Jews." Two 
Vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14*. 
" This admirable translation far exceeds all preceding ones, and has never been 

equalled by any subsequent attempt of the kind."— Lowndes. 

AVANAGH.— THE PEARL FOUNTAIN, and other Fairy 
Stories. By Bridget and Julia Kavanagh. With Thirty Illustrations 
by J. MoYR Smith. A handsome Gift Book. Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 
gUt edges, 6j. [/« the j^ess. 

KINaSLEyS (Henry) FIRESIDE STUDIES. Two Vols, 
crown 8vo, 2xx. 

IAMB'S (Charles) COMPLETE WORKS, in Prose and 

Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many pieces now first 
included m any Edition, and Notes and Introduction by R. H. Shepherd. 
With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a page of the '* Essay on Roast Pig." 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt, js.6d. 

** The genius of Mr. Lamb, as developed in his various writings, takes rank with 
the most original of the age. As a critic he stsmds facile ^rinceps in the subject he 
handled. Search English literature through, from its first beginnings until now, and 
you will find none like him. There is not a criticism he ever wrote that does not 
directly tell you a number of things you had no previous notion of In criticism he 
was indeed, in all senses of the word, a discoverer — ^like Vasco Nunez or Magellan. In 
that very domain of literature with which you fancied yourself most variously and 
closely acquainted, he would show you ' fresh fields and pastures new, 'and these the 
most fruitful and delightful. For the riches he discovered were richer that they had 
Iain so deep-^the mpre valuable were they, when found, that they had eluded the 
search of ordinary men. As an essayist, Charles Lamb will be remembered in years 
to come with Rabelais and Montaigne, with Sir Thomas Browne, with Steele and 
with Addison. He unites manjr of the finest characteristics of these several writers. 
He has wisdom and wit of the highest order, exquisite humour, a genuine and cordial 
vein of pleasantry, and the most heart-touching pathos. In the largest acceptation 
of the word, he is a humanist." — ^John Forster. 

LAMONT.— YACHTING IN THE ARCTIC SEAS ; or, Notes 
of Five Voyaees of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbourhood of Spitzbergen 
ami Novaya Zemlya. By James Lamont, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. Author of " Seasons 
with the Sea-Horses." Edited, with numerous full-page Illustrations, by 
William Livesay, M.D. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and numerous 
Illustrations, xZs, 

"After wading through numberless volumes of icy fiction, concocted narrative, 
and spurious biography of Arctic voyagers, it is pleasant to meet with a real and 
genuine volume. . . . He shows much tact m recounting his adventures, and 
UMy are so interspersed with anecdotes and information as to make them anything 
but wearisome. . . . The book, as a whole, is the most important addition made 
to our Arctic literature for a long \.\mc."~Athenaum. 
** Full of entertainment and information." — Nature. 

"Mr. Lamont has taken a share distinctively his own in the work of Arctic dis- 
covery, and Uie value of his labours as an ' amateur explorer ' is to be attributed to 
the s^^stemadc manner in which he pursued his investigations, no less than to his 
scientific qualifications for the.task. . . . The handsome volume is full of valuable 
and interesting information to the sportsman and naturalist — it would be difficult to 
say which of uie two will ei^oy it most." Scotsman. 

IiAMB (Mary and Charles) : THEIR POEMS, LETTERS, and 

REMAINS. With Reminiscences and Notes by W. Carew Hazlitt. With 
Hamcock's Portrait of the Essayist, Facsimiles of'^the Title-pages of the rare First 
Editions of Lamb's and Coleridge's Works, and numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, doth extra, tos, 6d. 

** Must be consulted by all future biographers of the "LajEcAiS.**— Daily News* 
'^Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifles ; hardly any 
portion will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his SAsttr."—Stamiard, 
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LANDSEER'S (Sir Edwin) ETCHINGS OF CABNIYOROUS 

ANIMALS. Comprising ^38 subjects, chiefly Early Works, etched by his Brother 
Thomas or his Fauer, with Letterpress Descriptions. Royal 4to« cL extra, 151. 

liEE ((General Robert) : HIS LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS. By 

his Nephew, Edward Lbb Childb. With Steel-plate Portrait by Jbbns, and 

a Map. Post 8vo, 9^. 

*' A valuable and well-written contribution to the history of the Civil War in the 
United %\aXt&:*— Saturday Review. 

"Asa clear and compendious survey of a life of the true heroic type, Mr.ChiIde*s 
volume may well be commended to the English xtaAtx^—Graf^hic. 



LIFE IN LONDON; or, The Day and Night Scenes of Jerrjr 
Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the whole of Cruikshank's very DroU 
Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 

LINTON'S (Mrs.) NEW NOVEL.— THE ATONEMENT OF 

LEAM DUNDAS. By E. Lynn Linton, Author of " Patricia KembaU," &c 

Three Vols, crown 8vo, 31J. 6</. 

"Far above the average of the novels of the present season. Indeed, it mav be 
asserted— and of how few fictions can this be said? — ^no one^who peruses it will tiiink 
he has altogether wasted his time." — Atkenaum. 

"In her narrowness and her depth, in her boundless loyalty, her self-forgetting 
passion, that exclusiveness of love which is akin to cruelty, and the fierce humility 
which IS vicarious pride, Leam Dundas is a striking figure. In one quality tlus 
authoress has in some measure surpassed herself." — Pall MaU Gazette, 

LINTON'S (Mrs.) JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and Com- 
munbt. Sixth Edition, with a New Preface. Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
4S. 6d. 

" In a short and vigorous preface, Mrs. Linton defends her notion of the logical 
outcome of Christianity as embodied in this attempt to conceive how Christ would 
have acted, with whom He would have fraternised, and who would have declined to 
receive Him, had He appeared in tiie present gentntion.**— 'Examiner. 

LOST BEAUTIES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: An 

Appeal to Authors, Poets, Clergymen, and Public Speakers. By Charlbs 
Mackav, LL.D. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 

LONDON.— WILKINSON'S LONDINA ILLUSTRATA; or. 

Graphic and Historical Illustrations of the most Interesting aifd Curious Archi- 
tectural Monuments of the City and Suburbs of London and Westminster (now 
mostly destroyed). Two Vols, imperial 4to, containing 307 Copperplate En- 
gravings, with historical and descriptive Letterpress, half-boimd morocco, tofp 
edges gilt, £$ 5'- 

•»• An enumeration of a few 0/ the Plates wiU give some idea of the sa^ of 
the Work : — St. Bartholomew's Church, Cloisters, and Priory, in 1393 ; St. Michael's, 
Comhill, in X431 ; St. Paul's Cathedral and Cross, in x6i6 and X656; St John's of 
Jerusalem, Clerkenwell, z66o; Bunyan's Meeting House, in 1687; GuildhalL in 
15x7 ; Cheapside and its Cross, in 1547, 1585, and 1641 ; Comhill, in X599 : Merdhant 
Taylors* Hall, in 1599 ; Shakespeare s Globe Theatre, in z6ia and X647 ; Alleyne's 
Bear Garden, in 1614 and 1647 : Dniry Lane, in X793 and 1814 ; Covent Garden, in 
Z733, 1794, and 1809 ; Whitehall, in 1638 and 1697 ; York House, with Inigo Jones's 
Water Gate, circa 1626 ; Somerset House, previous to its alteration b^ Inigo Jonesw 
circa 1600 : St. James's Palace, z66o ; Montagu House (now the British Museum) 
before 1685, and in 1804. 

LONGFELLOW'S PROSE WORKS, Complete. Including 
"Outre Mer," '* Hyperion," " Kavanagh," "The Poets and Poetry of Europe,^ 
and "Driftwood." With Portrait and illustrations by Valbntinb Bkomlby. 
800 pages, crown Svo, cloth gilt, js. 6d, 
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LONaFELLOWS POETICAL WOBES. With numerous fine 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7; . 6d. 

"Longfellow, in the ' Golden Legend,' has entered more closely into the temper 
of the Monk, for good and for evil, than ever yet theological writer or historian, 
though they may have given their life's labour to the analysis." — Ruskin. 

** His are laurels honourably gained and gently worn. Without comparing him 
with others, it is enough if we declare our conviction that he has composed poems 
which will live as long as the language in which they are written." — Jambs 
Russell Lowell. 

'* Mr. Longfellow has for man^ years been the best known and the most read of 
American poets ; and his popularity is of the right kind, and rightly and fairly won. 
He has not stooped to catch attention by artifice, nor striven to force it by violence. 
His works have faced the test of parody and burlesque (which in these days is 
almost the common lot of writings of any mark), and have come off unharmed." — 
Saturday Review, 

ACLISE'S GALLERY OF XLLUSTRIOUS LITERARY 
CHARACTERS. (The famous Frasbr Portraits.) With Notes by 
the late William Maginn, LL.D. £dited, with copious Additional 
Notes, by William Bates^ B.A. The volume contains 83 Charac- 
teristic Portraits, now first issued in a complete form. Demy 4to, cloth gilt 
and gilt edges, 3x1. 6d. ^ 
** One of Uie most interesting volumes of this year's literature.** — Times, 
"Deserves a place on every drawine-room table, and may not unfitly be removed 
from the drawing-room to the \\hx9xy7*~-Spectator. 

MACQUOID'S (Mrs.) NEW NOVEL.— LOST ROSE, and other 
Stories. By Katharine S. Macquoid. Three Vols, crown Svo, 31J. 6d. 

MADRE NATURA versus THE MOLOCH OF FASHION. 

By Luke Limner. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. Fourth £dition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown Svo, cloth, extra gilt, 2^. 6d, 

** Agreeably written and amusingly illustrated. Common sense and erudition are 
brought to bear on the subjects discussed in it." — Lancet, 

MAGNA CHARTA. An exact Facsimile of the Original Docu- 
ment in the British Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 
a feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons emblazoned in Gold and 
Colours. Price sf. A full Translation, with Notes, on a large sheet, 6d. 

MARK TWAIN'S CHOICE WORKS.. Revised and Corrected 
throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 
700 pages, cloth extra, gilt, 7^ . 6d, 

MARK TWAIN'S PLEASURE TRIP on the CONTINENT 
of EUROPE. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

MARK TWAIN'S NEW WORK.— THE ADVENTURES OP> 
TOM SAWYER. By Mark Twain. Small Svo, cloth extxa, 7*. 64, 

*' From a novel so replete with good things, and one so full of significance, as it 
brings before us what we can feci is the real spirit of home life in the Far West, 
there is no possibility of obtaining extracts which will convey to the reader any 
idea of the purport of the book. . . . The book will no doubt be a great favourite 
with boys, for whom it must in good part have been intended ; but next to boys, we 
should say that it might be most prized by philosophers and poets." — Examinet . 

MARSTON'S (Dr. Westland) DRAMATIC and POETICAL 
WORKS. Collected Library Edition, in Two Vols, crown Svo, 18*. 
" ' The Patrician's Daughter ' is an oasis in the desert of modem dramatic litera- 
ture, a real emanation of mind. We do not rec ollect any modem work in which 
states of thought are so freely developed, except the ' Torquato Tasso ' of Goethe^ 
The play is a work of art in the same sense that a play of Sophocles is a work of art ; 
it is one simple idea in a state of gradual development. . . . The ' Favourite of 
Fortune ' is one of the most important additions to the stock of English prose comedy 
that has been made during the present century.'* — Times, 
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MARSTON'S (FhUip Bourke) SONG TIDE, and other Poems. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8^ . 

" This is a first work of extraordinary performance and of still more extraordinary 
promise. The youngest school of English poetry has received an important acces- 
sion to its ranks in Philip Bourke Marston." — Examiner. 

MABSTON'S (P. B.) ALL IN ALL : Poems and Sonnets. Crown 
Svo, doth extra, &r. 

** Many of these i>oems are leavened wdth the leaven of genuine poetical sentiment, 
and expressed with grace and beauty of language. A tender melancholy, as well as 
a penetrating pathos, gives character to much of their sentiment, and lends it aa 
irresistible interest to sdl who can feel.*' — Standard. 

MEYRICK'S PAINTED ILLUSTRATIONS OP ANCIENT 
ARMS AND ARMOUR : A Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour as it existed 
in Europe, but particularly in England, from the Norman Conquest to the Reign of 
Charles II. ; with a Glossary, by Sir S. R. Msvrick. New and greatly improved 
Edition, corrected throughout by the Author, with the assistance of Albert Way 
and others. Illustrated^ by more than loo Plates, splendidly Illuminated in gold 
and silver ; also an additional Plate of the Tournament of Locks and Keys. Three 
Vols, imperial 4to, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, £io los. 

*' While the splendour of the decorations of this work is well calculated to exdte 
curiosity, the novel character of its contents, the very curious extracts from the rare 
MSS. in which it abounds, and the pleasing manner in which the author^s anti- 
quarian researches are prosecuted, will tempt many who take up the book in idleness, 
to peruse it with care. No previous work can be compared, in point of extent, 
arrangement, science, or utility, with the one now in question, ist. It for the first 
time supplies, to our schools of art, correct and ascertained data for costume, in its 
noblest and most important branch — historical painting. 2nd. It affords a simple, 
clear, and most conclusive elucidation of a great number of passages in our great 
dramatic poets — ay, and in the works of those of Greece and Rome — against which 
commentators and scholiasts have been trying their wits for centuries. 3rd. It 
throws a flood of light upon the manners, usages, and sports of our ancestors, from 
the time of the Anglo-Saxons down to the reign of Charles the Second. And^ lastly, 
it at once removes a vast number of idle traditions and ingenious fables, which one 
compiler of history, copying from another, has succeeded in transmitting through 
the lapse of four or five hundred years. 

MEYRIOK'S ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT 

ARMS AND ARMOUR. 154 highly finished Etchings of the Collection at 
Goodrich Court, Herefordshire, engraved by Joseph Skelton^ with Historical 
and Critical Disquisitions by Sir S. R. Mevrick. Two Vols, imperial 410, with 
Portrait, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, £4 14s. 6d, 

** We should imagine that the possessors of Dr. Meyrick's former great work 
would eagerly add Mr. Skelton's as a suitable illustration. In the first they have 
the history of Arms and Armour ; in the second work, beautiful engravings of all 
the details, made out with suflicient minuteness to serve hereafter as patterns for 
artists or workmen." — Gentleman^ s Magazine. 

MIDDLEMASS'S (Jean) NEW NOVEL.— Mr. DORILLION : 

A Novel. By Jean Middlemass, Author of "Lil," "Wild Georgie," &c. 
Three Vols, crown Svo, 31*. td. 

** A decidedly amusing and exciting novel." — Morning Post. 

New fine-art Gift-book, uniform with the " Turner Gallery." 

MODERN ART : A Series of fine Engravings from the Works of 
distinguished Painters of the English and Foreign Schools, selected from Galleries 
and Private Collections in Great Britain. With descriptive Text by Jambs 
Daffornb. Handsomely half-bound, India proofe, royal folio, £\o ; large paper 
copies, artist's India proofs, elephant folio, ;^2o. \Jmmedu1t9ly. 
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Ben Jonson's Works. 

With Notes, Critical and Explana- 
tory, and a Biographical Memoir by 
William Gifford. Edited by Lieut. 
Col. F. Cunningham. Three Vols. 

Chapman's (George) Complete 

Works. Now first Collected. Three 
Vols. Vol I. contains the Plays 
complete, including the doubtful ones ; 
Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- 
lations, with an Introductory Essay by 
Algernon Charles Swinburne ; 



MUSES OF MAYFAIR : Vers de Societe of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Including Selections from Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, Rossetti, 
Jean Ingklow, Locker, Ingoldsby, Hood, Lytton, C.S.C., Landor, Austin 
DoBSON, Henry Leigh, &c. &c. Edited by H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, ^5, td. 

LD DRAMATISTS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette 
Portraits, price 6*. per vol. 

Vol. III. the Translations of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. Including 

his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. Cunning- 
ham. One Vol. 

Massinger's Plays. From the 
'J'ext of William Gifford. With 
the addition of the Tragedy of ** Be- 
lieve as You Lbt.** Edited by Col. 
Cunningham. One Vol. 

O'SHAUaHNESSY'S (Arthur) AN EPIC OF WOMEN, and 
other Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

O'SHAUGHNESSY'S LAYS OP FRANCE. (Founded on the 
*' Lays of Marie.") Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, los, 6d. 

O'SHAUGHNESSY'S MUSIC AND MOONLIGHT: Poems 

and Songs. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 7; . 6d. 

** It is difficult to say which is more exquisite, the technical perfection of structure 
and melody, or the delicate pathos of thought. Mr. O'Shaughnessy will enrich our 
literature with some of the very best songs written in our generation." — Academy, 

LUTARCH'S LIVES, Complete. Translated by the Lang- 
hornbs. New Edition, with Medallion Portraits. In Two Vols. 8vo, 
cloth extra, los. 6d, 

"When I write, I care not to have books about me ; but I can hardly be without 
a * Plutarch.' "— AIontaigne. 

POE*S (Edgar AUan) CHOICE PROSE AND POETICAL 

WORKS. With Baudelaire's "Essay." 750 pages, crown 8vo,' Portrait and 

Illustrations, cloth extra, 7^. 6d. 

*' Poe's great power lay in writing tales, which rank in a class by themselves, and 
have their characteristics strongly defined." — Fraser's Magazine. 

* ' Poe stands as much alone among verse- writers as Salvator Kosa among painters." 
— Spectator. 

PROUT (Father).— THE PINAL RELIQUES OP FATHER 

PROUT. Collected and edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the Rev. 

Francis Mahony, by Blanchard Jbrrolu. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 

Portrait and Facsimiles, xzs, 6d. 

** We heartily commend this handsome volume to all lovers of sound wit, genuine 
humour, and manly sensc.*'-^pectator. 

"Sparkles all over, and is full of interest. Mahony, like Sydney Smith, could 
write on no subject without being brilliant and witty.*' — British Quarterly Review, 

"A delightful collection of humour, scholarship, and vigorous political writing. It 
brings before us many of the ' Fraser ' set — Maginn, Dickens, Jerrold, and Thackeray* 
Maginn described himself better than any critic could do, when he wrote of himself 
as ' an Irish potato seasoned with Attic salt' " — Edinburgh Daily Review. 

" It is well that the present long-delayed volume should remind a younger genera- 
don of his fame. . . . The charming letters^ from Paris, Florence, and Rome 
. . . are the most perfect specimens of what a foreign correspondence ought to be." 
—Academy, 
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CCADILLY NOVELS (The) : Popular Stories by the Best 
Authors. Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully 
bound in doth for the Library, price ts. each. 




WILKIE COLLINS. 



THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 
Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert and 
F A. Frasrr 

ANTONINA. Illustrated by Sir 
J. Gilbert and Alfred Concanrn. 

BASIL. Illustrated by Sir John 
Gilbert and J. Mahoney. 

THE DEAD SECRET. Il- 
lustrated by Sir John Gilbert and 

H. FURNISS. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS. Il- 
lustrated by Sir J. Gilbert and A. 

THE MOONSTONE. Illus- 
trated by G. Du Maurisr and F. A. 
Eraser. 

HIDE AND SEEK. Illus- 
trated by Sir John Gilbert and J. 



MAN AND WIFE. Illustrated 
by William Small. 

POOR MISS FINCH. Illus- 
trated by G. Du Maurier and Ed- 
ward Hughes. 

MISS OR MRS. P Illustrated 
by S. L. FiLDES and Henry Woods. 

THE NEW MAGDALEN. 
Illustrated by Du Mauribr and 

THE FROZEN DEEP. Illus- 
trated by Du Maurier and J . Ma- 
honey. 

MT MISCELLANIES. With 
Steel Portrait, and Illustrations by 
A. Concanen. 

THE LAW and THE LADY. 
Illustrated by S. L. Fildes and S. 
Hall, 

It 



Mahoney. 

** Like all the author's works, full of a certain power and ingenuity, 
is upon such suggestions of crime that the fascination of the story depends. 
The reader feels it his duty to serve to the end upon the inquest on which he has 
been called by the author.— TVwm, in review of **The Law and the Lady." 

" The greatest master the sensational novel has ever known." — World. 

M. BETHAM-EDWARD8. 

FELICIA. 

E. LYNN LINTON. 

PATRICIA KEMBALL. With Frontispiece by Du Maurier. 

"A very clever and well-constructed story, original and striking, and interesting 
all through. A novel abounding in thought and power and interest." — Times. 

" Displays genuine humour, as well as keen social observation. Enough graphic 
portraiture and witty observation to furnish materials for half-a-dozen novels of the 
ordinary kind." — Saturday Review^ 

KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 

THE EVIL EYE, AND OTHER STORIES. Illustrated by 

Thomas R. Macquoid and Percy Macquoid. 

" For Norman country life what the 'Johnny Ludlow* stories are for English 
rural delineation, that is, cameos delicately, if not very minutely or vividly wrought, 
and quite finished enough tp give a pleasurable sense of artistic ease and faculty. 
A word of commendation is merited by the illustrations." — Academy, 

HENRY KINGSLEY. 
NUMBER SEVENTEEN. I OAKSHOTT CASTLE. 



••A brisk and clear north wind of sentiment— sentiment that braces instead of 
enervating— blows through all his works, and makes all their readers at once healthier 
and more glad." — Spectator, 

FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
OPEN ! SESAME I Illustrated by F. A. Fraser. 
•* A story which arouses and sustains the reader's interest to a higher degree than, 
perhaps, any of its author's former works. ... A very excellent story.*' 
—Graphic, 
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Piccadilly Novels, continued. 

MRS. OLIPHANT. 
WHITBLADIES. With Illustrations by A. Hopkins & H. Woods. 

" Is really a pleasant and readable book, written with practical ease and grace." 
—Times, 

JAMES PAYN, Author of '' Lost S\r Massingberd." 

THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. I WALTER'S WORD. lUus- 
Illustrated by J. Moyr Smith. | tratsd by J. Moyr Smith. 

" His novels are always commendable in the sense of art They also possess 
another distinct claim to otir liking : the girls in them are remarkably charming and 
true to nature, as most people, we believe, have the good fortune to observe nature 
reiMresented by gir\s.**~Spec/aior. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. With Illustrations. 

"Mr. Trollope has a true artist's idea of tone, of colour, of harmony ; his pictures 
are one^ and seldom out of drawing ; he never strains after effect, is fidelity itself in 
expressmg English life, is never guilty of caricature." — Fortnightly Review, 

T. A. TROLLOPE. 
DIAMOND OUT DIAMOND ; and other Stories. 

" The indefinable charm of Tuscan and Venetian life breathes in his pages."— 
Times. 

** Full of life, "of interest, of close observation, and sympathy. . . . When 
Mr. Trollope paints a scene, it is sure to be a scene worth ^zxat^ng.*'— Saturday 
Review. 

JOHN SAUNDERS, Author of '< Abel Drake's Wife." 

BOUND TO THE WHEEL. I ONE AGAINST THE 
GUY WATERMAN. I WORLD ; or, Reuben's War. 

Authors of " Gideon's Rock" and "Abel Drake's Wife." 
THE LION IN THE PATH : An Historical Romance. 

*' A carefully written and beautiful story — a stor^ of goodness and truth, which is 
yet as interesting as though it dealt with the opposite qualities. . . The author of 
this really clever story has been at great pains to work out all its details with elabo- 
rate conscientiousness, and the result is a very vivid picture of the ways of life and 
habits of thoueht of a hundred and fifty years ago. . . . Certainly a very in- 
teresting book. — Times. 

OUIDA. 

Uniforvt Edition, crown Hvo^ red cloth extra, 5s. each. 
^.RINE. PASCAREL: Only 



FOLLE FARINE. 

ID ALT A : A Romance. 

OHANDOS : A Novel. 

UNDER TWO FLAGS. 

TRIOOTRIN. 

CEOIL CASTLEMAINE'S 

GAGE. 
HELD IN BONDAGE. 



PASCAREL : Only a Stor>'. 
PUCK : His Vicissitudes, Adven- 
tures, &c. 
A DOG OF FLANDERS. 
STRATHMORE. 

TWO LITTLE WOODEN 
SHOES. 

SIGNA. 



" Keen poetic insight, an intense love of nature, a deep admiration of the beauti- 
ful in form and colour, are the gifts of Ouidai,**— Morning Post. 
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PUGIN'S ARCHITECTURAL 
Apology for the Revival of 

Christian Architecture. Illustrated by 
lo large Etchings. Small 410, cloth 
extra, 5^ . 

Examples of Gothic Archi- 
tecture, selected from Ancient Edi- 
fices in England. 23^ fine Engprav- 
ings by Lb Kbux, with descriptive 
L(^erpress by E. J. Willson. Three 
Vols. 4to, half-morocco, gilt back, 
£'i 13*. td. 

Floriated Ornaments. 31 Plates 

handsomely printed in Gold and 
Colours, with introductory Letter- 
press, royal 4to, half-morocco, ;^i xts. 



WORKS :— 

Gothio Ornaments. 90 Plates, 

by J. D. Harding and others* 
Royu 4to, half-morocco, ;^x i6f. 

Omameintcd Timber Gables. 

30 Plates. Royal 410, half-mor.. i8j. 

Specimens of Gothio Architec- 
ture, from Ancient Edifices in Eng- 
land. 1x4 Outline Plates by Lb Keux 
and others. With descriptive Letter- 
press and Glossary by E. J. Willson. 
Two Vols. 4to, half-mor., j^x i&y. 

True Principles of Pointed or 

Christian Architecture. With 87 Illus- 
trations. Small 4to, xor. dd. 




PURSUIVANT OF ARMS (The) ; or, Heraldry founded upon 
Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of Heraldry. By J, R. Planch6, Esq., 
Somerset Heiald. To which are added. Essays on the Badgbs of the Houses 
OF Lancaster and York. With Coloured Frontispiece, five full-page Plates, 
and about 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7; . td. 

ABEIiAIS' WORKS. Faithfully translated from the French, 
with variorum Notes, and numerous Characteristic Illustrations by 
Gust AVE DoriI Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 700 pages, 7;. td, 

ROLL OP BATTLE ABBEY ; or, A List of the Principal Warriors 
who came over from Normandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, A. D. 1066-7. Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with 
the principal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. Pnce 5; . 

ROLL OP OAERLAVEROCK, the Oldest Heraldic Roll ; including 
the Original Anglo-Norman Poem, and an English Translation of the MS. in the 
British Museum. By Thomas Wright, M. A. The Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. In 410, very handsomely printed, extra gold cloth, i2,r. 

;ROWLANpSON (Thomas): HIS LIFE AND TJMES ; The 
History of his Caricatures, and the Key to their Meaning. With very numerous 
full-page Plates and Wood Engravings. Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt and |^ilt 
edges, 3 1 J. td. \_In preparation. 

ALA (George Augustus) ON COOKERY IN ITS HIS- 
TORICAL ASPECT. With very uumeroui Illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 4to, cloth extra, gilt. \_In preparation, 

SANDWITH (Dr.) OF KARS. — MINSTERBOROUGH : A 

Tale of English Life. By Humphry Sandwith, C.B., D.C.L. Three Vols, crown 

8yo, 3 If. td. 

** It is a long time since we have read anything so refreshing." — Athenceutn. 

" It is with real pleasure we take up a tale of English life written by one who is 
thoroughly at home in all that he undertakes to portray. . . . An original 
and thoroughly readable novel." — Morning Post. 

SANSpN FAMILY, Memoirs of the, compiled from Private Docu- 
nents in the possession of the Family (1688-1847), by Henri Sanson. Translated 
from the French, with an Introduction by Camille Barr^re. Two Vols. 8vo, 
cloth extra, i8f. 

*' A faithful translation of this curious work, which will certainly repay perusal,— 
not on the ground of its being full of horrors, for the original author seems to be 
rather ashamed of the technical aspect of his profession, and is commendably reticent 
as to its details, but because it contains a lucid account of the most notable cartses 
tSlebres from the time of Louis XIV. to a period within the memory of persons still 
living. . . . The Memoirs, if not particularly instructive, can scarcely fail to be 
extremely entertaining." — Daily Telegraph. 
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SHAKESPEARE.— THE LANSDOWNE EDITION. Beauti- 
fully printed in red and black, in small but very clear type. Post 8vo, with 
engraved facsimile of Droeshout's Portrait, and 37 beautiful Steel Plates, after 
Stothard, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, z&r. 

SHAKESPEARE, THE SCHOOL OP. Including " The Life and 

Death of Captain Thomas Stukeley," with a New Life of Stucley, from Unpub- 
lished Sources ; *' A Warning for Fair Women," with a Reprint of the Account of 
the Murder ; ** Nobody and Somebody ; ** ** The Cobbler's Prophecy ;" ** Histrio- 
mastix;" "The Prodigal Son," &c. Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by 
R. Simpson, Author of **An Introduction to the Philosophy of Shakespeare s 
Sonnets/' Two Vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra. \In iJu press. 

SHAKESPEABE.— THE FIRST FOLIO. Mr. William Shake. 

speare's Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 

Original Copies. London, Printed by Isaac Iaggard and Ed. Blount, 

1623. — ^An exact Reproduction of the extremely rare Original, in reduced facsimile 

by a photographic process — ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detail. 

SmallSvo, hf-Roxburghe,iof. 6d. A full Prospectus will be sent upon amplication. 

•*To Messrs. Chatto & Windus belongs the merit of having done more to 

facilitate the critical study of the text of our great dramatist than all the Shakespeare 

clubs and societies put together. A complete facsimile of the celebrated First FoUo 

edition of 1623 for half-a-guinea is at once a miracle of cheai>ness and enterprise. 

Being in a reduced form, the type is necessarily rather diminutive, but it is as 

distinct as in a genuine copy of the original, and will be found to be as useful and far 

more handy to the student than the latter." — AthenoBunt. 

" SEGBET OUT " SERIES. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely 
Illustrated, price \s. 6d. each. 



Art of Amusing : A Collection 

of Graceful Arts, Gaines, Tricks, 
Puzzles, and Charades. By Frank 
Bellew. 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky -Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
Cremer. 200 Illustrations* 

Magician's Own Book: Perform- 
ances with Cups and Balls, Eggs, 
Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All from 
Actual Experience. Edited by W. H. 



Magic no Mystery : Tricks with 

Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., with fully 
descriptive Directions ; the Art of 
Secret Writing ; the Training of Per- 
forming Animals, &c. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and numerous lUusts. 

Merry Circle (The) : A Book 

of Newlntellectual Games andAmuse- 
ments. ByCLARA Bellew. Numerous 
Illustrations. 

Secret Out: One Thousand 

Tricks with Cards, and other Recrea- 
tions ; with entertaining Experiments 



/vciuai x,xpcriciiuc. x-uitcu uy ,» . xx. ^^ Drawing-room or " White Magic." 

Cremer. 200 Illustrations. g^ ^ H Cremer. 300 EngravLgs. 

SLANG DICTIONARY (The): Etymological, Historical, and 

Anecdotal. An Entirely New Edition, revised throughout, and considerably 

Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. td. 

"We are |;lad to see the Slang Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. From a high 
scientific point of view this book is not to be despised. Of course it cannot fail to 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabulary of unrestrained humour, and 
oddity, and grotesqueness. In a word, it provides valuable material both for the 
student of language and the student of human nature.'* — Academy. 

" In every way a great improvement on the edition of 1864. Its uses as a dictionary 
of the very vulgar tongue do not require to be explained." — Notes and Queries. 

*' Compiled with most exacting care, and based on the best authorities." — Standard^ 

SHAW AND BRIDQENS' DESIGNS FOB PURNITXTRE, 
with Candelabra and Interior Decoration. 60 Plates, royal 4to, half-morocco, 
£1 ts. ; Large Paper, imperial 4to, the Plates Coloured, half-morocco, £a 8x. 
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SHAW'S ILLUMINATED WORKS :— 



Anoient Furniture, drawn from 

existing Authorities. With Descrip- 
tions by Sir S. R. Mbvrick. 4to, 74 
Plates, half-morocco, £x zts, 6a. ; or, 
with some Plates Coloured, 4to, half- 
niorocco,;£3 2s. ; Large Paper copies, 
impl. 4to, all the Plates extra finished 
in opaque Colours, half-morocco extra, 
£4 14s. 6d. 

Dresses and Deoorations of the 

Middle Ages, from the Seventh to the 
Seventeenth Centuries; 94 Plates, 
beautifully Coloured, a profusion of 
Initial Letters, and Examples ^ of 
Curious Ornament, with Historical 
Introduction and Descriptive Text. 
Two Vols; imperial 8vo, half-Rox- 
burghe, £$ 5*. 

Luton Chapel : A Series of 20 

highlj-finished Line En^avings of 
Gothic Architecture and Ornaments. 
Imperial folio, India Proofs, half- 
morocco, £2 8s. 



Illuminated Ornaments of the 

Middle Ages, from the Sixth to the 
Seventeenth Century. Selected from 
Missals, MSS., and early printed 
Books, i 6 Plates, carefully coloured 
from the Originals, with Descriptions 
by Sir F. Maddbn, Keeper of 
MSS., Brit. Mus. 4to, half-Rox- 
buxi^he, ;^3 13*. 6d, ; laxge Paper 
copies, the Plates beautifully finished 
with opaque Colours and illuminated 
with Gold, imperial 410, half-Rox- 
bmghe, £7 js. 

Ornamental Metal Work : A 

Series of 50 Copperplates, several 
Coloured. 4to, half-morocco^ z8x. 

EncyclopsBdia of Ornament 

Select Examples from the 'purest and 
best Specimens of all kinds and all 
Ages. 4to, 59 Platesy. half-morocco, 
£ixs, , Large Paper copies, imperial 
4to, with all the Plates Coloured, 
half-morocco, £a 12s, 6J, 



SHERIDAN'S COMPLETE WORKS, with Life and Anecdotes. 
Including his Dramatic Writings, printed from the Original Editions, his Works 
in Prose and Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collection 
of Sheridaniana. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with xo full-page Tinted Illustra- 
tions, 7s. 6d, 

*' Whatever Sheridan has done, has been, Par excellence, always the best of its 
kind. He has written the best comedy (School for Scandal), the best drama (the 
Duenna), the best farce (the Critic), and the best address (Monologue on Garrick) ; 
and, to crown all, delivered the very best oration (the famous Begum Speech) ever 
conceived or heard in this country." — Byron. 

"The editor has brought together within a manageable compass not only the 
seven plays by which Sheridan is best known, but a collection also of his poetical 
pieces which are less familiar to the public, sketches of unfinished dramas, selections 
from his reported witticisms, and extracts from his principal speeches. To these is 
prefixed a snort but well-written memoir, giving the chief facts in Sheridan's literary 
and political career ; so that with this volume in his hand, the student may consider 
himself tolerably well furnished with all that is necessary for a general compre- 
hension of the subject of it." — Pall Mall Gazette* 

SILVESTRE'S UNIVERSAL PAL JBOGRAPHY ; or, A CoUec- 

tion of Facsimiles of the Writings of every Age. Containing upwards of 300 large 
and beautifully executed Facsimiles, taken from Missals and other MSS., richly 
Illuminated in the finest style of art. A New Edition, arraneed under the direc- 
tion of Sir F. Madden, Keeper of MSS., Brit Mus. Two Vols, atlas folio, half- 
morocco, gilt, £21 xos. 

*• This great work contains upwards of three hundred large and beautifully 
executed facsimiles of the finest and most interesting MSS. of various ages and 
nations, illuminated in the highest style of art The cost of getting up this splendid 
publication was not far from ;^2o,ooo." — Allibone*s Dictionary. 

" The great work on Palaeography generally — one of the most sumptuous works 
of its class ever published." — CAambers's Encycloptedia. ' 

%"* Also, a Volume of Historical and Descriptive Letterpress, by Cham- 
POLLION FiGEAC and Champollion, Jan. Translated, with Additions, by Sir F. 
Madden. Two Vols, royal 8vo, half-morocco, gilt, £2 Zs. 
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SIONBOARDS : Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Ta- 
verns and Remarkable Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camdbn 
HoTTEN. With nearly 100 Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7^ . fid, 

** Even if we were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs. 
Larwood and Hotten's plums, because the good things are so numerous as to defy 
the most wholesale depredation."-— 7!^ Times. 

SMITH'S HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES : 

Containing Facsimiles of Autographs, Scenes of Remarkable Events, Interesting 
Localities, Old Houses, Portraits, Illuminated and Missal Ornaments, Antiquities, 
&c. 4to, with xoo Plates (some Illuminated), half-morocco extra, £il 5^. 

SMOKER'S TEXT-BOOK. By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. Exquisitely 
printed from " silver-faced " type, cloth, very neat, gilt edges, 2*. 6d. 

SOWERBY'S MANUAL OF CONCHOLOGY: A Complete 
Introduction to the Science. Illustrated by upwards of 650 etched Figures of 
Shells and numerous Woodcuts. With copious Explanations, Tables. Glossary, 
&c. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 15^. ; or, the Plates beautifully Coloured, £x 8j. 

" Sowerby has illustrated the conchological system of Lamarck in a very useful 
and popular manner : and has not only suggested many Judicious improvements, but 
has denned several new genera with judgment and precision." — Swainson. 

STEDMAN'S (Edmund Clarence) VICTORIAN POETS: 

Critical Essays. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, qj. 

"The book is, on the whole, generous and enlightened, and bears the stamp of 
unfailing honesty. . . . Mr. Stedman has not approached his task in a light spirit, 
nor without the preparation of due pains and culture." — Academjy. 

** We ought to be thankful to those who do critical work with competent skill 
and understanding, with honesty of purpose, and with diligence and thoroughness 
of execution. And Mr. Stedman, having chosen to work in this line, deserves the 
thanks of English scholars by these qualities and by something more ; . . . . 
he is faithful, studious, and discerning." — Saturday Review. 

STOTHARD'S MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, from William I. to H^nry VIII., selected from our Cathedrals and 
Churches. With Historical Description and Introduction, by John Kbmpb, 
F.S.A. A New Edition, with a large body of Additional Notes by John 
Hewitt. Imperial 4to, containing 150 beautifully finished full-page Engravings 
and Nine Vignettes, all Tinted, and seme Illuminated in Gold and Colours, half- 
morocco, £^ 9s. ; Large Paper, royal folio, with all the coats of arms illuminated 
in gold and colours, and the plates very carefully finished in body-colours, 
heightened with gold in the very finest style, half-morocco, £1^ 15s. 

** No English library should be without this unique aiid important publication. 
Charles Stothard is the model which every antiquarian artist must follow, if he wishes 
to excel. His pencil was always guided by his mind, and we may safely assert that 
no one ever united equal accuracy and feeling." — Quarterly Review. 

" It is only in the beautiful work on Monumental Effigies, by Stothard, that every- 
thing has been done which fidelity and taste could effect." — Shaw. 

STOWS SURVEY OP LONDON. Edited by W. J. Thoms, 
F.S.A. A New Edition, with Copperplate Illustrations, large Svo, half-Rox- 
burghe, price 9;. 
"Carefully reproduced." — Quarterly Rertiew. 

STRUTT'S DRESS AND HABITS OF THE PEOPLE OF 

ENGLAND, from the Establishment of the Saxons in Britain to the Present Time. 
With an Historical Inquiry into every branch of Costume, Ancient and Modem. 
New Edition, with Explanatory Notes by J. R. Planch 6, Somerset Herald. Two 
Vols, royal 4to, with 153 Engravings from the most Authentic Sources, beauti- 
fully Coloured. half-Roxburghe, £6 6s. ; or the Plates splendidly Illuminated 
in Silver and Opaque Colours, in the Missal style, half-Roxburghe, ;^i5 Z5X. 
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STRTJTT'S SPORTS AND PASTIMBS OF THB PEOPI.E 

OF ENGLAND ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, 
Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pempous Spectacles, finom the 
Earliest Period to the -Present Time. With 140 Illustrations. Edited by 
William Hone. ^ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7*. 6rf. — A few Largk Papbr 
Copies, uniform with the " Dresses," with an extra set of Copperplate Illustra- 
tions, carefully Coloured by hand, from the Originals, sof. 

" The amusing pages of Strutt entitle his memory to great respect ; and, borrow- 
ing the idea of Dr. Johnson, I will boldly affirm that he who wishes to be informed 
of the curious and interesting details connected with Andent Manners and Customs, 
Costumes, Regal and Ecclesiastical Antiquities, must devote his days and his nights 
to the volumes of Strutt." — DibdirCs Decameron, 

STRUTT'S REGAL AND ECGLESIASTIOAL ANTIQIHTIBS 
OF ENGLAND : Authentic Representations of all the English Monatchs, from 
Edward the Confessor to Henry the Eighth ; with many Great Personages eminent 
under their several Reigns. New Edition, with critical Notes by J, R. PlakchA, 
Somerset Herald. Royal 4to, with 72 Engravines from Manuscripts, Montt- 
ments, &c., beautifully Coloured, half-Roxburghe, ^33*.; or the Plates splendidly 
Illuminated in Gold and Colours, half-morocco, ;^io 10s. 

MR. SWINBURNE'S NEW POEM, 

EREOHTHEUS: A Tragedy. By Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ts, 

** The harmony of all the parts is perfect. ... Our Erechtheus is as living to 
us now as it could have been to an Athenian. ... To such altitudes, rarely 
scaled by the feet of poets in the modern age, has he ascended. . , . Erechtheus 
is, in truth, a masterpiece ... a poem which appeals to men of all nations and 
of all times." — Academy. 

•' Matured thought and ripened power are brought to the task of reclothing old 
fables. Our extracts, copious as they are, fail to convey an idea of the sustained 
strength and beauty of the entire work, which we are inclined to rank as Mr, Swin- 
burne's masterpiece."— yl//z^««£«w. 

** Mr. Swinburne has written nothing near so good as this since he wrote 'Atalanta 
inCalydon.' . . . It would be difficult, in our opinion, to find a nearer approach 
to the terse and weighty dialogue of the Sophoclean tragedy than Mr. Swinburne 
gives us in the dialogue of his play. Exquisite sweetness and melody." — Spectator. 

MR. SIVINBURNE'S OTHER WORKS. 



Queen Mother and Rosamond. 

Fcap. 8vo, ss. 

Atalanta in Calydon. A New 

Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 
Ohastelard : A Tragedy. Fcap. 

Svo, 7^. 

Poems and Ballads. Fcap. 

8vo, gs. 

Notes on" Poems and Ballads." 

8vo, \s. 

Essays and Studies. Crown 

8vo, 12s. 



Songs before Sunrise. Crown 

8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Bothwell: A Tragedy. Two 
Vols, crown Svo, 12*. 6d. 

George Chapman: An Essay. 

Crown 8vo, 7* . 

Songs of two Nations : Diile, 
A Song of Italy, Ode on the 
French Republic. Crown Svo, 6*. 

William Blake : A Critical 

Essay. With Facsimile Paintinj^s, 
Coloured by Hand, after Drawings by 
Blake and his Wife. Demy Svo, i(a. 



Also, 

Rossetti's (W. M.) Criticism upon Swinburne's "Poems and 

Ballads." Fcap. Svo, cloth extra, is. 6d. 
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SWIFT'S CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 
Portrait, and Facsimiles of the Maps in the Original Edition of " Gulliver's 
Travels." Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7*. &/. 

** The * Tale of a Tub * is, in my apprehension, the masterpiece of Swift ; certainly 
Rabelais has nothing superior, even in invention, nor anythine so condensed, so 
pointed, so full of real meaning, of biting satire, of felicitous analogy. The * Battle 
of the Books' is such an improvement of the similar combat in the Lutrin that we 
can hardly own it as an imitation." — Hallam. 

" In humour and in ironv, and in the talent of debasing and defiling what he hated, 
we join with the world in thinking the Dean ef St. Patrick's without a rival.**— Lord 
Jeffrey; 

" Swift's reputation as a poet has been in a manner obscured by the greater splen- 
dour, by the natural force and inventive genius, of his prose writings ; but, if he had 
never written either the * Tale of a Tub* or ' Gulliver's Travels,* his name merely 
as a poet would have come down to us, and have gone down to posterity, with weLU 
earned honoiws." — Hazlitt. 

SYNTAX'S (Dr.) THBEE TOURS, in Search of the Picturesque, 
in Search of Consolation, and in Search of a "V^e. With the whole of Rowland* 
son's droll full-page Illustrations, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. 
HoTTEN. Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7;. (id. 



HOMSON'S SEASONS, and CASTLE of INDOLENCE. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan Cunningham, 
and over 50 nne Illustrations on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt, ^s. 6d. 

TH A CKERAYAN A : Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a pro- 
fusion of Sketches by William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. Large post 8vo, with Hundreds of Wood Engravines and Five 
Coloured Plates, from Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings, cloth, full gilt, gilt 

top, X2X. 6d, 

'* It would have been a real loss to bibliographical literature had copyright difficult 
ties deprived the general public of this very amusine collecdon. One of Thackeray's 
habits, from his schoolboy days, was to ornament the margins and blank pages of the 
books he had in use with caricature illustrations of ueir contents, '^lis gave 
special value to the sale of his library, and is almost cause for regret that it could not 
have been preserved in its integrity. Thackeray's place in literature is eminent 
enough to have made this an interest to future generations. The anonymous 
editor has done the best that he could to compensate for the lack of this. He has 
obtained access to the principal works thus dispersed, and he speaks, not only of the 
readiness with which their possessors complied with his request, but of the abundance 
of the material spontaneously proffered to him. He has^ Uius been able to re- 
produce in facsimile the five or six hundred sketches of this volume. They differ, 
of course, not only in cleverness but in finish ; but they unquestionably establish 
Thackeray's capability of becoming, if not an eminent artist, yet a great caricattuist. 
A grotesque fancy, an artistic touch, and a power of reproducing unmistakable por- 
traits in comic exaggerations, as well as of embodyinK ludicrous ideas pictorially, 
make the book very amusing. Still more valuable is the descriptive, biographical, 
and anecdotal letterpress, which gives us a great accumulation of ^ biographical infor- 
mation concerning Thackeray's works, reading, history, and habits. Without being 
a formal biography, it tells us scores of things that could scarcely have come into 
any biography. We have no clue to the sources of information i>ossessed by the 
editor. Apparently he has been a most diligent student of his hero, and an in- 
defatigable collector of scraps of information concerning his entire literary career. 
We can testify only to the great interest of the book, and to the vast amount of curious 
information which it contains. We regret that it has been published without the 
sanction of his family, but no admirer of Thackeray should be without it. It is ar 
admirable addendum, not only to his collected works, but also to any memoir of him 
that has been, or that is likely to be, yrrittcn,**— British Quarterly Kevie^v. 
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THOBNBUBY'S (Walter) HISTORICAL AND LEGENDAItY 

BALLADS AND SONGS. Illustrated by J. Whistler, John Tbnnikl, A. F. 

Sandys, W. Small, M. J. Lawless, J. D. Watson, G. J. Pinwbll, F. Walkbr, 

T. R. Macquoid, and others. Handsomely printed, crown 4to, cloth extra, 

eilt and gilt edges, a if. 

** Mr. Thombury has perceived with laudable clearness that one great requisite 
of poetry is Uiat it should amuse. He rivals'Goethe in the variety and startling in- 
cidents of his ballad-romances; he is full of vivacity and spirit, and his least im- 
passioned pieces ring with a good out-of-doors music of sword and shield. Some 
of his meoiaeval poems are particularly rich in colour and tone ; the ' Lady Witch,' 
* John of Padua,* and, above all, * The Jester's Moral,' are admirable cabinet 
pictures. The old Norse ballads, too. are woithy of great praise. Best of all, how- 
ever, we like his Cavalier songs ; there is nothing of the kind in English more 
spirited, masculine, ai:d merry." — Academy. 

" Will be welcomed by all true lovers of art. . . . We must be grateful that 
90 many works of a school distinguished for its originality should be collected into 
a single volume." — Saturday Review. 

•* Who has not thrilled over such songs as * Trample, trample, went the roan,' or 
'The death of King Warwolf * ? — ^and who needs to be told that the illustrations are 
above price when they are by such men as Tenniel, Sandys, Whistler, and the 
lamented Fred Walker ? The book is beautifully got up." — Morning Post, 

TOURNEUR'S (Cyril) COLLECTED WORKS, including a 

unique Poem, entitled *' The Transformed Metamorphosis ; " and " Laugh and Lie 
Down; or. The Worid's Folly." Now first Collected and Edited, with Critical 
Preface, Introductions, and copious Notes, by J, Churton Collins. Post 8vo, 
cloth extra, price xos. 6d. [/« tAe Press. 

TROLLOPE'S (T. A.) NEW NOVEL.— A FAMILY PARTY 
IN THE PIAZZA OF ST. PETER, and other Stories. By T. Adolphus 
Trollope. Three Vols, crown 8vo, 31*. dd. [In the press. 

TURNER'S (J. M. W.) LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow-Academi- 
cians. By Walter Thornburv. A New Edition, entirely rewritten and con- 
siderably enlarged. With numerous Illustrations. Two Vols, demy 8vo, cloth 
extra. [/« the Press. 

TURNER GALLERY (The) : A Series of Sixty Engravings from 
the Principal Works of Joseph Mallord William Turner. With a Memoir 
and Illustrative Text by Ralph Nicholson Wornum, Keeper and Secretary, 
National Gallery. Handsomely half-botmd, India Proofs, royal folio, £,xo ; 
Large Paper copies. Artists' India Proofs, elephant folio, ;^20. — A Descriptive 
Pamphlet will be sent upon application. 

"To those whose memories are old enough to go back through any considerable 
portion of Turner's life, or who may have seen the majority of the pictures he 
painted during so many years of loving labour, it will be at once manifest that no 
better selection could have been made of paintings which could be got at by any 
reasonable means. Many of his grandest productions are in this series of engrav- 
ings, and the ablest landscape engravers of the day have been employed on the 
Slates, among which are some that, we feel assured. Turner himself would have 
een delighted to see. These proof impressions constitute a volume of exceeding 
beauty, which deserves to find a place in the library of every man of taste. The 
number of copies printed is too limited for a wide circulation, but, on that account, 
the rarity of the publication makes it the more valuable. 

"A series of engravings from Turner's finest pictures, and of a size and quality 
commensurate with their importance, has not till now been offered to the public : 
nor, indeed, could it have been produced but for the glorious legacy bequeathed to 
the country. During his lifetime he exercised supreme control over his works, and 
would allow none to be engraved but what he chose ; the large sums, moreover, 
paid to him for 'touching the proofs,' which he considered equivalent to what he 
would have received for copyright, acted almost as a prohibition to such engravings 
getting into the hands of any but the opulent. 

" It is not too much to affirm that a more beautiful and worthy tribute to the 
genius of the great painter does not exist, and is not likely to exist at any future 
time."— -<4r/ Jottmal. 
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TIMBS' CLUBS AND CLXTB LIFE IN LONDON. With 
Anecdotes of its Famous Coffee Houses, Hostelries, and Taverns. By 
JohnTimrs, F.S.A. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Kilt,7X. 6d, 

" The book supplies a much-felt want. The club is the avenue to general society 
at the present day, and Mr. Timbs gives the enMe to the club. The scholar and 
antiquary will also find the work a repertory of information on many disputed 
points of literary interest, and especially respecting various well-known anecdotes, 
the value of which only increases with the lapse of time." — Morning Post, 

TIMBS' ENGLISH ECCENTKICS and ECCENTRICITIES : 

Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures and Fanatic Missions, 
Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men 6f 
Letters, &c. By John Timbs, F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7^. 6a.' 

"The reader who would fain enjoy a harmless laugh in some very odd company 
might do much worse than take an occasional dip into *£ngliui Eccentrics.' 
The illustrations are admirably suited to the letterpress." — Graphic. 

TROLLOPES (Anthony) THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 11- 

lustrated Library Edition. Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with 40 full-page Plates, 
iM. See also " Piccadilly Novels." 

lAGABONDIANA ; or, Anecdotes of Mendicant Wanderers 
through the Streets of London ; with Portraits of the most Remarkable, 
drawn from the Life by John Thomas Smith, late Keeper of the Prints 
in the British Museum. With Introduction by Francis Douce, and 

Descriptive Text. With the Woodcuts and the 32 Plates, from the original 

Coppers. Crown 4to, half-Roxburghe, Z2f. (xL 

ALTON AND COTTON, ILLUSTRATED.— THE COM- 
FLETE ANGLER ; or^ The Contemplative Man's Recreation : Being 
a Discourse of Rivers, Fish-ponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak 
^SS^ Walton ; and Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a 
clear Stream, by Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir 
Harris Nicolas, *K.C.M.G. With the 61 Plate Illustrations, precisely as in 
Pickering's two-volume Edition. Complete in One Volume, large crown 8vo, 
cloth antique, 7^ . td, 

** Among the reprints of the year, few will be more welcome than this edition of 
the * Complete Angler,' with Sir Harris Nicolas's Memoirs and Notes, and Stothard 
suod Inskipp's illustrations." — Saturday^ Review. 

*' As a Dook, the volume before us is neatly trimmed and winsome to the eye. 
There is room for it in the world among its predecessors, and in the getting up the 
publishers have done it every yxxsfaxx'* —Academy, 

WELLS' JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN: A Dramatic Poem. 
By Charles Wells. With an Introductory Essay by Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. Crown 8vo, with Vignette Portrait, clodi extra, 9;. 

"The author of 'Joseph and his Brethren' will some day have to be ackmow- 
ledged among the memorable men of the second great period in our poetry. . . . 
There are lines even in the overture of his poem which might, it seems to me, more 
naturally be mistaken even by an expert in verse for the work of the young Shakspeare, 
^n any to be gathered elsewhere in the fields of English poetry." — Swinburne, 

" In its combination of strength and delicacy, in sweet liquid musical flow, in just 
cadence, and in dramatic incisiveness of utterance, the language throughout keep« 
closer to the level of the Elizabethan dramatists than that of any dramatist of sub- 
sequent times. . . . Mr.Swinbume docs not praise the character of Phraxanor 
over-much when he places it onlv behind the Cleopatra of Shakspeare, and adds 
that all women in literature after tnese two seem coarse or trivial when they touch on 
anything sensual. A poet has been saved from oblivion, and the present and future 
generations will be richer by % work they could ill afford to lose."— ^/A^«a«;«. 
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WARRANT TO EXBCUTB CHARLES I. An exact FacsimUe 
of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine Signatures of the Regicides, and 
corresponding Seals, on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in. by 14 in. Price sx. 

WARRANT TO EXECUTE MARY QUEEN OP SCOTS. 
An exact Facsimile of this important Document, including the Signature of 

8ueen Elizabeth an4 Facsimile of the Great Seal, on tinted paper, to mutate the 
riginal MS. Prico 2X. 

WILDES CATHEDRALS. Select examples of the Ecclesiastical 
ArcUt^cture of the Middle Ages ; arranged in Two Series .(the First ' Foreigk, 
the Second English). Each Series containing Twelve fine Plates, mounted upon 
Cardboard, and. carefully Coloured, after the Original Drawings by Charles 
"Wild. In a portfolio, £,\ 4*. each series. 

" These splendid plates are unequalled, whether bound as a volume, treasured in 
a portfolio, or framed for universal admiration."— y|/i^«»<r»M. 

WILSON'S AMERICAN ORNITHOI^OGY ; or, Natural History 
of the Birds of the United States ; with the Continuation by Prince Charles 
LuoiAN Bonaparte. New and Enlarged Edition, completed by the 
insertion of above One Hundred Birds omitted in the original Work, and Illus- 
trated by valuable Notes, and Life of the Author, by Su- William Jardine. 
Three Vols. 8vo, with a fine Portrait of Wilson, and 103 Plates, exhibiting 
nearly four hundred figures of Birds accurately engraved and l>eautifully printed in 
Colours, doth extra, gilt, £-^ 3;. Also, a few Large Paper copies, quarto, with 
the Plates all carefully Coloured by hand, at £fi (a. 

"The History of American Birds by Alexander Wilson is equal in elegance to the 
most distinguished of our own splendid works on Ornithology."— Cuvier. 

''With an enthusiasm never excelled, this extraordinary man penetrated through 
the vast territories of the United States, undeterred by forests or swamps, for the 
sole purpose of describing the native birds." — Lord BROUGtiAM. 

" By the mere force of native genius, and of delight in nature, he became, with- 
out knowing it, a good, a great writer." — Blackwood's Magazine. 

WRIGHT'S CARICATURE HISTORY of the GEORGES 

(House of Hanover). With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broadsides, 
Window Pictures, &c. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7*. 6</. 

"Emphatically one of the liveliest of books, as also one of the most interesting. 
Has the twofold merit of being at once amusing and edifying." — Morning Post. 

WRIGHT'S HISTORY OP CARICATURE AND OP THE 
GROTESQUE IN ART. LITERATURE, SCULPTURE, AND PAINT- 
ING, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Thomas Wright, 
M.A., F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A Large post 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s. 6d. 

"Almost overwhelms us with its infinite research. Mr. Wright dexterously guides 
the reader to a full survey of our English caricature, from its earUest effnts to the 
full-blown blossoms of a Rowlandson or a Gillray. The excellent illustrations of 
Mr. Fairholt add greatly to the value of the volume." — Graphic. 

"' A very amusing and instructive yo\yxva.t.^^— Saturday Review. 
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